


NOVELS BY J. E. MUDDOCK 

Crown 8 vo., cloth extra , with <2 Illustrations, 3 V. 6 d. 

MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN MOOD 

‘ This charming romance of Sherwood Forest. . . . Wo can lieiu tily praise 
'tko picture of Fountains Abbey ; indeed, the local colour is admirable through¬ 
out, and his Maid Marian is a c[farming vision of a sylvan, perhaps impossible 
past.'— The World. ' • 

' The ever old and yet ever now story of Robin Hood receives a fresh setting 
at the hands of Mr. Muddock. . . . The chapters describing the death of 
Marian and the passing of Robin are very pathetic .'—The Academy. 

' A new version of a delightful old legend. . . . The whole life of the period 
is picturesquely reconstructed by the author, who has added to his work not 
a few interesting historical notes.'— Monthly Tost. 

‘ An interesting romance and an instructive description of central England 
during the latter part of the twelfth century .'—Vanity Hair. 

' A stirring book for boys.'— Westminster Review. 

‘ A delightful retelling of the familiar legends in the form of one continued 
tale."— Hearth and Home. 

‘ It abounds in episodes of forest life and petty warfare, of love and 
treacheries .'—Daily Tcleyrtqih. 

' Mr. J. E. Muddotk has written one of the best boy’s books we have seen 
this year. The interest of the reader never flags.’— Review of Reviews. 

' A capital tale .'—Scottish Leader. 

' A wonderful and exciting narrative of the glorious life under the green¬ 
wood tree.’— Leeds Mercury. 

'This stirring and fascinating romance of the olden time. The story 
is written with all the vivacity and picturesqueness that distinguish Mr. 
Muddoek's literary productions.'— Dundee Courier. 


Post 8 vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL 

1 There is real invention in these little talcs, which have literary as well as 
other merit.'— The Globe. 

‘ Cleverly contrived.'— Aihcnaum. 

‘ This is an unusually good collection of stories. ... All these stories are 
well told.'— Mommy Rost. 

‘ Told with considerable literary skill, and all the sketches possess thrilling 
interest. This is a capital book for the seaside.'— Academy. 

1 Mr. Muddock has done excellent work in his day, and this volume of short 
stories is as well written as everything he touches.'— Whitehall Review. 

' The stories are told in a plain, straightforward way, as if there was nothing 
startling about the facts. . . . The book should be successful.’— Scotsman. 

' Mr. Muddoek’s pen is as graphic as it is eerie.'— GHatgon■ Herald. 

Post Svo., illustrated boards,.2s. 

THEi DEAD MAN’S SECRET 

‘ " The Dead Man’s Secret " is a wild and wonderful romance. It is very 
exciting, very well told. The schoolboy into whose hands it gets ought tobpve 
a gojd time from the lirst page to the last. So may those who, though no 
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longer schoolboys, still retain the schoolboy love for the mar^lloiy? and 
adventurous.’—I ><mty J\cws. - 

‘ A capital book is " The Dead Man’s Secret. ” . . . The tale is exciting in 
description, and thoroughly manly in tone.’— Academy. 

‘ This narrative can fearlcssl^ehallehge comparison with any of tlip stirring 
tales of adventure that ubounom our day. ... It introduces tjie reader to 
the still unfamiliar region of the ltepublic of Ecuador, of whose magnificent 
natural features, inhabitants, and locaUcust^ms he gives many and graphic 
description s .«—Horn i n</ 1 *ost. 

‘ Vividly written by a pen that frequently reminds us of Defoe, combined 
with the weird terror of Toe in his Tales of Wonder. . . . We need not here 
disclose the full secret of the Dead Man, but recommend the hook strongly to 
ull who love vigorous writing.’ J*uhfi^ Opinion. 

‘The characters are well differentiated, and (here is a chief merit) the 
narrative never loses that tenseness and briskness without which stories of 
adventures are apt to grow dull. The hook ought to succeed.’— Scotsman. 

* The expectations to which the title of Mr. Muddock’s story gives rise are 
more than reaJi/.ed before the reader closes the volume, for seldom has any¬ 
thing more startling been served up. . . . Mr. Muddock’s straightforward 
circumstantial narrative makes everything appear so plausible that no idea 
of strangeness occurs to tho reader as he is hurried along from one exciting 
scene to another .’—(Uasyoic J/era/tf. 

• 

Pod 8 tv >., illustrated boa> ds, 2 s. 

FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP 

‘ The story is well told, and shows considerable inventive ability .’—Sat unlay 
Review. 

* Mr. Muddock has written a delightful book. In it he gives an adequate 
and admirable study of a man whose nature is rotten at the core, and who is 
as fond of evil deeds as a child is of bonbons ; and he tracts Ins career, step 
by step, ever downward, from the time when the child gives indication of 
what the man xvill be, till the man himself is laid hare in all his glaring sin 
before the eyes ol the doting old man, who believed almost to the last that 
his son was an honest, straightforward fellow. But it is not only in this 
sense that the book is delightful. It is because it. fulfils t very purpose that a 
novel should fulfil. . . . Louis Stevenson—the great and the unapproachable 
in the art of thrilling description ! never penned a finer page than the one 
which describes the men of the Rcarl boarding the deserted ship, and what 
they found thereon. . . . He draws his characters with a power of indi¬ 
vidualism which marks the bom novelist, and writes so vividly that he pro¬ 
claims himself at the outset to be a man of peculiar genius .'—IVkitehatt Re - 
civic. 

■ Isaac Greth is finely drawn, and the story is altogether a very readable 
and enjoyable one .’—Glasgow Jit rail. 

‘ Nor is it possible not to feel something more than a passing interest in the 
self-devotion of the old German millionaire, whose portrait is drawn with a 
skill and power that of itself would raise the hook far above the lev* 1 of the 
commonplace .'—Yorkshire Rost. 

' A novel of more than average merit. . . . Full of incidents and interest. 
— jS'eiccasttc Chroniclef 

‘Bright in style, vigorous in narrative, and attractive in plot. . The 
characters are not merely figures, but such men and woiJen as one meets in 
ordinary life. . . . Mr. Muddock in this as in his former novels writes in a 
clear, pleasant, and vigorous style .’—Rirminyham Daily Post. 
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About (Edmond).—The Fellah: An Egyptian Novel. Translated by 

Sir RANDAL ROBERT'S. Post Svo, illustrated boards, is. 

Adams (W. Davenport), Works by. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: being a comprehensive Guide to the Plays. Playwrights, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Crown 8 vo, half-bound, 12X. bd. . {Preparing. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Post 8 vo, cloth imp, is. 6 d. 

Agony Column (The) of ‘The Times,’ from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by ALICE CLAY. Post Svo, cloth limp, is. 6,/. 

Aide (Hamilton), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 

Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

Albert (Mary).—Brooke Finchley’s Daughter. Post 8vo, picture 

boards, ex.: cloth limp, ax. 6d. 

Alden (W. L.).—jA Host Soul: Being the Confession and Defence of 

Charles Lindsay. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, ix. 6d. 

Alexander (Mrs^, Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow? I Valerie's Fate. 


Allen (F. M.).—Green as Grass. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3X. bd. __________________ 

Allen (Grant), Works by. 

The Evolutionist at Large. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Post-Prandial Philosophy. Crown Svo, art linen, 3X. bd. 

Moorland Idylls. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown Svo, cloth, 6 x. [Shortly . 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3X. bd. each ; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Phlllstla. In all Shades. Dumaresq’a Daughter. 

Babylon. >1 Illustrations. The Devil’s Die. The Duchess of Powysland 

Strange Stories. l ; rontis. This Mortal Coil. Blood Royal. 

The Beckoning Hand. Tho Tents of Sh&m. Frontis. Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 

For Malmie's Sake. The Great Taboo. The Scallywag* 24 lllusts. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 X. 6d. each. 

At Market Value. Und er Sealed Orders. [Shortly. 


Dr. Palliser’s Pati ent. Fcap. 8 vo. cloth boa rds, ix. 6 d. > _ 

Anderson (JVlary).—Othello’s Occupation: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


Arnold (Edwin Lester), Stories by. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phoenician. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, with xa 

Illustrations by H. M. PAGET, $s. 6 A .: post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 J. 

Th e Constable Of St. Hionolas. With Frontispiece by S. L . Wood . Crown 8 ro, cloth, y . 6 d. 

Artemus Ward’s W6rks. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, 

doth extra, 7 x. AisojrFOPULAR EDITION, post 8 vo, picture boards, zx. 

The Genial Showman: The Life and Adventures of ARTEMUS WARD. By EDWARD P. 
HINGSTON, With a Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, cloth extja, jr. bd. 
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Ashton (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6 d. each. 

History of the Chap-Books of the 18 th Century. With 334 Illustrations. 

Social Life In the Reign of Queen Anne. With *5 Illustrations. 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth Century. With 82 Illustrations. 
English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon the First. With 1x5 Illustrations. 
Modern Street Ballads. With 57 Illustrations._ ___' 


Bacteria, Yeast Fungi, and Allied Species, A Synopsis of. 

W. B. GROVE, B.A. With 87 Il lustra tions. Crown fivo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6 d. _ 


By 


Bardsley (Rev. C. Warelng, M.A.), Works by. 

English Surnames: Their Sources and Significations. Crown 8vo, cloth, js. td. 

“arlo “ 4 " . 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bs. 


Baring Qould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring,' &c). Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. (xi. each; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, as. each. 

Re d Spide r.__ 1 _ Eve. _^__ 

Barr (Robert: Luke Sharp), Stories by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. G d. each. 

In a Steamer Chair. With Frontispiece and Vignette by DnMAtN HAMMOND. 

From Whose Bourne, &c, With 47 Illustrations by Hal IiURbl' and others. 


A Woman Intervenes. 
Revenge ! With numerous 


Crow p fivo, cloth extra, 6r. each. 
Willi. v : Illustrations by 1 IAL IIURST. 


t Shortly. 
[Shortly, 


Barrett (Frank), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth, as. 6d. each. 


Fettered for Life. 

The Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Between Life and Death. 

Folly Morrison. | Honest Davie. 
Little Lady Linton. _ _ 


A Prodigal’s Progress. 

John Ford; and His Helpmate, 

A Recoiling Vengeance. 

Lieut. Barnabas. | Found Guilty. 
Fop Love and Honour. 


Th e W oman o f the Iron Bracelets. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31-. (xi. 


B arrett (Joan) .—Monte Carlo Stories._ Fca p. Svo, c i., is. (id. thorny, 

Beaconsfield, Lord. By T. P. O’ Conner, 1 M.P. Cr . 8vo, clot h, 5s. 
Beauchamp (Shelsley).—Grantley Grange. Post 8vo, boards, 2 s. 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 

from the P ict ure G alleries, eng raved on S teel. Imperial jto, t loth e\!r.i, gilt edges, 2ix._ 

Besant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3c. M. each; post Svo, illustrated board*;, as. each: c'lOth limp, as. td. each. 


Ready-Money Mortlboy. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

V There is also a LIBRARY EDITION ol the above Twelve V 
crown 8vo page, and bound in cloth extra, 6s. each; and 


. «, . > page, ant! 

Butterfly, medium Svo, 
bound in figured cloth, t 


By Celia's Arboyr. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, Arc. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 

The Ten Years’Tenant. &c. 

;. lira 11', -i. t-lv -et in new type on a 
1 1 ak P.d: 1 ni\' of The Golden 
td. ; doth, js. —NllW Editions printed in largo type on crown bvo laid paper, 
61 f. each, are also in « nurse of publication._ 


Besant (Sir Waiter), Novels by. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, a v. td. each: post 8 vn, illustrated boards, 2.r. each ; cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. With 12 Illustrations by Fred. BARNARD 
The Captains’ Room, Arc. With Frontispiece by li. J. Wheeler. 

All In a Garden Fair. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Pukniss. . 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by Charles Gri-f.n. • 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. , | Children of Glbeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. With 12 Illustrations by A. P'okestifr. 

Herr Paulus: Ills Rise, his Greatness, and bis Fall. | The Bell of St. Paul's. 

For Faith and Freedom. With Illustrations by A. EoRHS 1 'IHR and E. Waddy. 

To Call Her Mine, Arc. With 9 Illustrations by A. bokl'EllER. 

The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 

Armorel of Lyonesse : A Romance of To-diFy. \\ irh 1 a Illustrations by E. BARNARD. 

Bt. Katherine's by the Tower. .With 12 Illustrations by C. Green. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotls, «&c. With a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. 

The Ivory Gate._I Th* Rebel Queen. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6r. 

In Deaoon’s Orders, Arc. With Frontispiece by A. Fores 1 ier. Crown Svo. cloth, 6 s. 

The Master Craftsman, g vols., ciow n 8vo , 10 s. net._ 

Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown fivo, qjitli extra, 5 .t. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 
London. With 125 Illustrations. ” ’ 

Westminster. With Etclied : 

WILLIAM Patten and others. Demy 8vo, doth, iftx. 

Bir Richard Whittington. With Frontispiece. Crown fivo, art linen, *35, td. 
Gaspard de Coligny. With a Portrait. Crown Svo, art linen. 3 *. td. 

As we Are; As we May Be ; Social Essays. Crown Svo, linen, ox. 


[Shortly 


1 125 Illustrations. Demy fivo, cloth extra, 7j. bd. 

♦ With Etched Frontispiece by^ E. S. WALKER, R.P^i., and 130 Illustrations by 


[Shortly. 
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Buchanan (Robert), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth'extra, 6s. each. 

Seleoted Poem* of Robert Buchanan. With Frontispiece by T. Dalziel, 

The Earthquake ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream s An Epic Poem. With Two Illustrations by P. Macnab. » 

The Wandering Jew: A Christmas Carol. 

The Outcast: A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Illustrations by RUDOLF BLIND, PETER MACNAB, 
and HUMP. NlSBET. Small demy Svo, cloth extra, 8 s. 

Robert Buchanan's Poetical Works. With Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,71,. 6d 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, m. each. 


The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With Frontispiece. 
God and the Man. With n Illustrations by 
Fred. Barnard. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. 


Love Me for Ever. With Frontispiece- 

Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 
The New Abelard. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. With Frontispiece. 

The Master of the Mine. With Frontispiece 
The Heir of Linne. 


Woman and the Man. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 

Rod and White Heather. 


Rachel Dane. 


Lady Kilpatrick. Crown Svo, cloth extra, dr. 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. WithaFrontispiccebyT.il. 
ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3r. ud. {Shortly, 

Burton (Richard P.).—The Book of the Sword. With over 400 

Illus tr ations. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 33-r. _ 

Burton (Robert).—The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

tions of the Quotations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised : An Abridgment of Burton's Anatomy. Post 8vo, half-bd., v. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6 d. each.; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, w. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. 1 The Deemster. 

A Library Edition of The Deemster is now ready; and <Jhc of The Shadow off a Crime 
is in preparation, set in new type, crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 6 j. each. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).—The Cruise of the ‘ Black 

Prince ’ Privateer. Post Svo, picture boards, ar. 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds. 2s. ea. 

Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Evtr. 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With 

Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy Svo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 

Carlyle (Thomas).—On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl., is. 6d. 

Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 1834*1872. Edited by 
C. ET NORTON. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24r. 

Carruth (Hayden).—The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 

tion s. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gj. _ 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, ar. 6d. each. 

The King in Yellow. _ [ In the Qua r ter. _ _ 

Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including .the 

Doubtful Ones.—Vol. II.. Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE.—Vol. 
III., Translations of the I liad an d Odys sey. Th r ct. Vols., c ro wn Svo, clo th, 6r. each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).—The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown 8vo, cl oth, ye . 6 d. 

Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.—A Treatise on Wood Engraving, 

Historical and Practical. With Chapter by fcl. O. BOHN, and 450 fine Illusts. Large 4to, half-leather, ?8j. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HawjMs. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3 s. 6 d. 

C haucer for Schools. By Mrs. H, R. Haweis. Demy 8vo, c loth limp, a.r. 6d. _ 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 

ings. By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by R. B. WORMALD. Ctfiwn 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

The Minor Tactlce of Chess t A Treatise on the Deployment of tha Forces in obedience to Strt- 
tegic Principle. By F. K. YOUNG and E. C. Howell. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

The Hastings Chess Tournament Book (Aug.-Se*>t„ 1895). Containing the Official Report of 
the 231 Games played in the Tournament, with Notes by the Playeis, and Diagrams of Interesting 
Positions; Portraits and Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters; and an Account of the 
Congress and its surroundings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. net. [Shortly., 
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Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. Tost Bvo, illustrated boards, ar. 

_Hll Vanished Star. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. bd. 

Crellln (H. N.) Books by. 

Romances of the Old Seraglio. With 28 Illustrations by S. L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 34. 6 d. 
Tales of the Caliph. Crown Bvo, cloth, as. 

The Nazarenes: A Drama. Crown 8vo, is. _ 


Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

_extra, with a Frontispiece by DAN. 11 H ARD, 3s. bd. ; post Bvo, illustrated b oards, a s. __ _ _ 

Crockett (S. R.) and others.—Tales of Our Coast. By S. R.* 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, *0.,* and W. Clark Russell. With ia 
_ Illustrations by FRANK Bka.NOWYN. Crown Bvo, doth, y. bd. _ __ [S hortl y. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extrp, y. bd. 

each; post 8vn, illustrated boards as. each: cloth limp, as. 6tf. each. I 

Pretty Miss Neville. 1 Diana Barrington. I A Family Likeness. 

A Bird of Passage. I Proper Pride. I ‘To Let.’ 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. bd. each. 

Village Tales and Jungle Tragedies. 

Mr. Jervis. _ | The Real Lady Hilda. 

Married or Single? Three Vols.. crown Bvo, 15.;. net._ 


[Shortly, 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series : The 

First, from 1813 to 1843 ; the Second, from 1844 to 1833. A Gathering of the best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, mayhhw, Albert smtiil a'Beckett, Robert Broik;h, &c. With 

numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by GEOROE CRHIKSllANK, HlNK, l.ANDKLLS, &c. 
Two Vols., crown Bvo, cloth gilt, 7 s. bd. eat h. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations and a 
_Bibli ogra phy . Cr ow n 8vfl , cloth extra, b s. ______ 

Cumming (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8 j. bd. ea. 

In the Hebrides. With an Autotype From: e .ud ai 1 lit: dr 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. With 4.- T!l-i.-.i..tio-:s. 

Two Happy Years in Ceyl on. W ith 28 lih ist r.ttion s. *• 

Via Cor nwall to Egypt. With a Photogravur e Fron tis piece. D emy B v o, cloth, 7 s. bd. 


Cussans (John E.). —A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 


and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bs. 


Cyples (W.).—Hearts of Gold. 


Daniel (George).—Merrie England in the OldewTime. 

Illustrations by ROBERT CRTUKSIIANK. Crown Bvo, doth extra, 3s. Cxi. 


Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6^ . ; pgs t 8vo, bds., 2s . 
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Daudet (Alphonse).—The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

_8vo, clot h extra, jj. 6 </. ;_post 8 v<>, ill ustrated boards, as. _ __ 

Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a P ro fessio n for_thcir S ons w hen Star ting InLife. Crow n 8vo , it.; clot h, i.v . bd. _ 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).—Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. _ With a 

Fronti spiec e b y ST AN LEY Wood. Crown 8vo , cl oth e xtra . 3 s. bd . __ 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, is. ea.; cl., is. 64. ea. 

One Thousand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints : A Mother's Guulc in Health nncT Disease. e 

Foods for the Fat: A Treatise on Cor pulency, ami a 1 tiotar y for its Cure. ® 

Ai ds to Long Life. Crown 8v o, as .; c loth limp , as. bd. _ 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

wit h Introd uction and Note s, by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Two Vols., crown Rvo, doth, las. 


Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).—,The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8 vo, 

_cloth extra, with Two Illustratio ns by H UMP. N iS BET, y . bd. ; pos t Bvo, illustrated boards, as. 

De Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of.* Edited by G. S. T*ieutien. 

With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the aoth French Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH* 
INGHAM. Ft ap. 8vo. half-bo und, as . b d. __ 

De Maistre (Xavier).—A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Sir HENRY A'l l WELL._Post 8vo , clothHmp, vts. 6 d. __ 

De Milie (James).— A Castle in Spain, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, wifh 

a Frontispiece, y. td .; post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. ^ 

Derby (The): The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

of The Oaks. By LOUJS Henry CURZON Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2J. bd. 








Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete Roems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven. Christ’s Victorie on Earth, Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Minor t'oems. With Notes by 
Rev. A . B. GROSART, D. D. Cro wn 8v o, cloth boards. Os. __ _, 


Fonblanque (Albany).—Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illust. boards, as. 
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Franclllon (R. E.)» Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6t i. each; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, ac. each. 

One by 6 ne. I A Real Queen. | King or Knave. 

Ropee of Band. Illustrated. _ I A Dog and his Shadow. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ss. each. 

• Queen Cophetua. | Olympia. _| Romances of the Law. 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6 <i. 

Esther % Glove. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is. 
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Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds,, as. each. 

Dr. Austin's Guests. I James Duke, Costermonger. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. I 

Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. f 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6./. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

« The Lost Heiress: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NlSBET. 
The Fossicker : A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustrations by liUME NlSBET. • 

A Fair Colonist. With a Frontispiece by SiANLKY Wool). * 

The Golden Rock. With a Frontis. by STANLEY Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3r. c Btf. 


Glenny (George).—A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advic e as to the Management of the Flower, F‘ niit, and Fr a me Garden. Po st 8vo, i .r. ; cl. Ip ., js.fx i, 

G odwin (William).—Lives o f the Necroma nce rs. Post Sy o, cl., 2L 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: An Encyclopaedia of Quota- 

T 10 XS. E dited by THEO DO RE TA Y LOR. Cr own 8vo, c loth gil t, 7 s. brf. __ 

Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 

tlren of France), 1773- 1 836. Wi t h Two Ph otog ravures. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, ai.r. _ 

G oodman (E. J.).—T he Fate of Herbert Wa yn e. Cr, 8vo, 35. 6 d. 
Graham (Leonard).—The Professor’s Wife: A Story, Fcp. 8vo, is. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER. Edited by Dr. F\ HUEKEER. With 545 Illustra- 
_tions. Larg e crow n 8vo , cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. __ 

Greenwood (James), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Wilds of London. I Low-Life Deeps. 


Greville (Henry), Novels by. 

Nlkanor. Translated by Eli/a E. Chase. Post 8vo, illustrate<H>oards, as. 

A Noble Woman. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. ; post 8vo, illrst rated boards, as. 

Griffith (Cecil).—Corinthia Marazion: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra , 3 J. 6 a, {'' p ost 8vo, illustrateil 1 w ar ds, as. ___ 

Grundy (Sydney).— 1 The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a You ng Man. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. (xi. ; post 8vo, illustrate dtboard s, as. _ 

Habberton (John, Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies ’), Novell by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each: cloth limp, as. 6J. each. * 

_Brueton's Bayou._ I Co unt ry Luck .__ 

Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

latetl from t he G erman of Dr. J. P IN CUS. Crown 8vo, if.; c loth, rs. 6 J. __ 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,6 s. each. 

New Symbols. I Legends of the Morrow. | The Serpent Play. 


_ Malden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cl oth ex tra, 8s. _ 

Hal 1 (Owen). —The Track of a Storm. C ro wn 8vo , cloth, 6s. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISH, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGE CRUIKSHAh’K. 
_ Small dem y 8vo , cl oth ex tra, 7 s. 6d. _ ^ __ 

HaIJiday (Andrew).—Every-d ay P a pers. Post 8vo, boards, 2 s. 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

* Explanatory 1 ext. By DON FT.l.I X DE SA LAM ANCA. n P ost 8vo, cloth lim p, as. (xi. _ 

Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

_Hand, &c, Edit ed by W, H. CRE M ER. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^x^fd. 

Hardy (Lad y Duffus ).—Pa ul W ynte r’s Sacrifice. Post8vo, bds., is . 
Hardy (Thomas).—Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown 8vo, cloth 

_ cxtra » with Portrait ana 15 Illustrations, 3 s. 6d .; p o st 8vo, illustrat ed hoard s , as. cloth li mp, as. 6d. 

Harper (Charles G.), Works by. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. each.- 

The Brighton Road. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 Illustrations. 

_Fr om Pa ddi ngt on t o Pe nzance : T he Reco rd of a Sflhuwcr Tramp. Witfrios Illustrations. 

Harwood (J. Berwick).—The Tenth Earl. Post 8vo, boards, *s. 
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Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Eight Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 

,, ^i. The Luck of Roaring Camp—Bohemian Papers—American Legends. 

„ III. Tai f.s of the argonauts—Eastern Sketches. 

„ iv. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. v. stories—Condensed Novels, &c. 

„ vi. Tales of the pacific Slope. » 

VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope—II. With Portrait by John Puttie, R.A. 

# „ viii. talus of the fine and the cypress. 

J»he Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. 

BULLRW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7c. 6d. 
fret Harte’s Poetical Works. Printed on haiul-inadc paper. Crown Rvo, l>m.kram, 4 s. 6d. 

Vhe Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 28 Origin,il Drawings by Kate GREENAWAY, reproduced 
in Colours by EDMUND EVANS. Small 4to, cloth, 5X. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3?. (xi. each; post 8vo, picture boards, ns. each. 
A Wrflf of the Plains. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3c. 6if. each. 

A Sappho Of Green Springs, &c. With Two Illustrations by III)MU NlSTiET. 

Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other People. With a Frontispiece. 
Susy: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette- by J. A. (. HRISTIH. 

Bally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. Almond ami others. 

A Protegee of Jack Hamlin’s. With 26 Illustrations l»v W. SMALL and others. 

The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. With 39 Illustrations by Dudley Hardy and others. 
Clarence t A Story of the American War. With Eight Illustrations by A. JULE Goodman. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, sr. each. 


Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp, Sic. 
Californian Stories. 


Flip. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each ; cloth, ax. 6 d. each. 

| Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


Snow-Bound at Eagle'S. 


Fcap. Svo, picture cover, is. each. 

| Jelf Briggs's Love Story. 


Hawels (Mrs. H. R.), Works by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth Ms., 6s. 
The Art of Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


The Art Of Dress. With 32 Illustrations. Post8vo, is .; cloth, 
Chaucer for Schools. I)«*niy 8vo. cloth limp, ns. 61/. 

*"itn “ . 


s.6d. 


Chaucer for Children. With 38 Illu stratio ns (8 Coloured) . Crown 4to , cloth ext ra, y. 6 ./. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.).—American Humorists: Washington 

Irving, oli^.r Wendell IIolmfs, James Russell Lowell, artemus Ward, Mark 

T wain, ami Bri t t Harte. T liiid lull linn. Cr own 8vo, c lc.th ext ra, Cs. _ 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. each 

Garth. I Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Four lllusts. 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2J. each. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


Hiss Cadogna. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

| Love-or a Name, 


Mrs . G alnsb orough*8 Dlam on ds._ l ea p. 8vo, illustra ted cover, i s. _ 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel).—Our Old Home. Annotated with Pas- 

sage s fro m th e Au th or's Note-hooks, and Il lustrated with 31 Pho tog ravures. Two Vols., cr. Svo, 15J . 

Heath (Francis George).— My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 

There._Cro wn Svo, c l oth extra, gilt ed ge s. 6 s. __ 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Work% by. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2 s. 6 d. each. 

Animals and their Masters. 1 Social Pressure. 

Ivan de Biron : A Novel. Crow n 8vo , cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; po st R vo, illust rated b oards, 2f. 

Hen derson (Isaac). — Agatha Page: A Novel Cr. Hvo.ci., 31. 6 i. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 i. each. 

Rujub the Juggler. With wght Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Do roth y’s Dou ble. _ ____ 

Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ; cl,, 25. 6 d. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperldes, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Collected Poems. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev, A. B. GROSART, D.D., 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, iSf. 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: ASocial Anticipation. Trans- 

lateil by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 


Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 

tlie People. With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jr. 6 J. 

Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. PostSvo, hds,, 2i.;cl., 2s. 6d. 
Hill (John), Works by. * r 

Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, boards, 2j. | The Common Anoestor. Cr. Svo.cloth, 3/. 6* 

Hlndley (Charles), Works by. u 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: Including Reminiscences connected with Coffee Houses, 
Clubs, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6<i. 

The JLife and Adventures ofa Cheap Ja ck. C: ow n 8vo, c loth extra, y. 6<f . _ 

Ho dges ( Sy dney).—When Leaves were Oreen. 3 vols.,151. n£t. [ske my. 
Hoe y (M rs. Ca shel ) .—The Lover’s Creed. Post 8vo, boards, is. 

Holi ingsh e ad (John).—Niagara Sp ray._ Crown 8v o , u. _ 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)—The Science of Voice Production and 

Yolce Preservation. Crown 8vo, is .; cloth, is. 6 J. 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, illustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth 

limp, 2 s. 6d.~ Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, ar. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Table* 

In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2 s. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7 s. (xi. 

H ood’ s Whim s an d Odd itie s. With 85 Illustrations. Post Svo , half-bounci, 2 s. _ 

Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere to the fclorth Pole: A Noah’s 

_ Arkjologic al Narrative . With 25 Illus trations by W. BruntON and E. C. BARNES. Cr. 8vo, cloth, hr. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including hisLudi- 

crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
_Illustration s. Crow n 8 vo, cloth ex tra, •js. CJ. _ 

H ooper .(Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. Post 8vo t boards, as. 
Hopki ns (T ighe). —‘’Tw ixt L ove an d Du ty. 1 Post 8yo, boar d s, as. 
Horne (R. Hengist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portr ait by SUMMER S. Te nth Editio n. Crow n 8vo, c loth extra, js. _ 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of * Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each; cloth limp, ar. 6t 1. each. 

A Malden All Forlorn. I In Durance Ylle. A Mental Struggle* 

Marvel. I A Modern Circe. | 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6 d. each. 

The Red-House Mystery. | The Three Graces. With 6 lllusts. [Shortly, 

LadyYerner’s Flight. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6tl. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. 

The Professor’s Experime nt. Th ree Vols., crown 8 vo. i y. n et.__ t 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale for^t Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

_by EDMU ND OLE!er. Po st 8vo, half -bound, g.r.__ 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

f Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6 d. each ; post 8vc^ illustrated boards, ss. each. 

The Leaden Casket. I Self-Condemned. | That Other Person* 

__ Th ornlcroft’ S Mode l. Po st 8 vo, boards , or . ] M rs. Juliet. Cr own 8v o, cloth e xtra, ^s. 6d. _ 

Hutchison (W. M.).—Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illuetra- 

ti ons. C r own 8 vo, cloth extr a, 3J. 6 rt. __ _ ____ 

Hydrophobia: An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

his Method, and S tatistics. B y KP.N AU D SUZ QR, M.B._Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Idler (The): An Illustrated Magazine. Edited by J. K. J-erome. ei. ■ 

Monthly. The First SEVEN VOLS. are now ready, cloth extra, y. each; Cases for Binding, is. CJ. each* 
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Impressions (Tile) of Aureole. Crown 8vo, printed on blush-rose 

paper and handsomely hound, 6 j~. _____ 

Indoor-Paupers. By One or Them, Cr o wn 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 
Ingelow (Jean).—Fated to be Free. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2 s. . 
Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 

_ By JaTREVOR-PAVIHS. Crown 8vo, js. ; cloth, is. 0d. _ 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

PlfrCEVAL Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. tot. _ 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, is . ; cl oth, 1 j . 6d. _ 

James (C* T. C.). — A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 

8vo, picture cover, is. ; c loth limp, is. 6rf. _ 

J ameson (William).— My Dead S elf. P o st 8vo , bds ., 21. ; c l., 2s. 6d. 
J app ( Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dram ati c Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Dark Colleen. _._|_The Queen o f C onnaug ht._ 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 21. 6 ii. each. 

Nature near London. | The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. 

*** Also tho HAND-MADE Paper EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER IJRSANT. With a Photograph Portrait 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Curiosities of Criticism. Past 8vo, cloth 1 cr. *•/. 

Lord Tennyson : A ltiographiffd sketch. \t.:li !'■ ,i:r.i:t. PostSvo, is.; cloth, is. 6.1. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

Stageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 4to. picture cover, rj. 
John Ingerfleld, &c. With 9 lllusts. by A. S. BOYD and JOHN GULICII. Fcap. 3vo, pic. cov. is. 6d. 
The Pruae’s Progress : A Comedy by J. K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts. Cr.8vo, is. 6 J. 


Jerroid (Douglas).-.The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters. Post 8vosprinted on laid paper and half-bound, as. 


Jerroid (Tom),* Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea. ; cloth limp, is. Crf. ea. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 


Jesse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. ___ 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7 s. 6d. ea. 

Finger-Ring Lore : Historical Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

Credulities, Past and Present. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 
Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals. Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations : A History of Regalia. With ioo Illustrations. 


Jonson’£ (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford, edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three Vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. each .____ 

j osephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- , 

taining ‘The Antiquities of the Tews’ and* Tho Wars of the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps. 
Tw o Vols., demy 8vo, half-bo u mi, 12J. 6d. _•___ 

Kempt (Robert).—Pencil and Paletted Chapters on Art and Artists. 

_P ost 8vo, cl(^h limp, ar. 6d. _•___ 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated hoards, g.r.; cloth , as. 6./. _ _ 

Key ser (Arthur).—C ut b y the Mess. Crown 8vo, is.; cloth, is. 6 d. 
King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Cr.8vo,cl,, 3s. (d. ea.; post 8vo,bds., ' 2 s. ea. 

A Drawn Game. » | ‘The Wearing of tho Green,' 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, =c. each. 

j Bell Barry. 


Passion’s Slave. 
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Knight'(William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, l'.R.C.P.). — The 

Patient's Yade Ifiecum j How to Got Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8vo, is .; cl, is. 6 d. 


Knights (The) of the Lion: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF LORNE, K.t. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fix. , 


Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

‘Poetry for Children* and ‘Prince Ilorus.’ Edited, with Notes and Introduction, hy R. II. f'.lIKP- 
MKRl>. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the * Essay on Roastl'ig.’ Crown 8vo, halfCid., js. 6 d. 
The Essays of Elia, Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2x. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES Lamu, selected from his Letters bv PERCY 
EITZC.F.KALO. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 6«. *• 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by ISKANDER MAT- 
Tllh\W, ami Steel-plate Portrait. l ; cap. 8vo, half-bound, 2X. <*/. 

Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of William 

bhnkspoare, Ac., before Sir '1 Ik mas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th SepU:mlx.T# 1582. To which 
is added, A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595. heap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, cx. fit/. 

Lane (Edward William).—The Thousand and One Nights, com- 

mouly called in England The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated fiom the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many h 1 ..** Ire- 1 Taxi *.i*i.r- r r!)■■■ !.*:■, !>v HARVEY. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY PuOLH. With Preface !r ‘..VMM I.w -!*■ •> ■, 1. I hi,«: Veils., demy 8vo, cloth, ys. <x/ ltd. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

The Story of the London Parks. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 0 d. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. l’ostuvu, laid paper, half-hound, ai. 


Forensic Anecdotes. 


1, cloth limp, 

_I _ 


Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, is. 6 d. each. 

Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 

Conversational Hints tor Young Sh oot ers ; A Guid e to Polite Talk.__ 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by. , 

Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, sx. 
Jqux d’Esprit. Editod by IlE.NKY S. I.F li.il. Post 8vn, i loth limp, as. ixt. 


Lepelletier (Edmond). - 

_the French by J OHN 1 >K VlLt .lERS. 


- Madame Sans-Gene. 

Crown Kyo, i h.tli extra, sv. bti. 


Translated from 


Leys (John).—The Lindsays: A Rom ance. Po st 8vo , illus t . bds ., 2i. 
Lindsay (Harry).—Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3-f. fi</. _ ___ _____ 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2 s. 6 d. each. 

Witch Stories. I Ourselves: Essays on Women. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. fit/, each; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each, 

Patricia Kemball. 1 lone. [ Under which Lord ? With 12 Illustrations. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. *My Love!' | Bowing the Wind. 

The World Well Lost. Willi 12 lilusts. | Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 

Tost 8vo, illustrated boards, sx each. 

The Rebel of the Family._I_Wi th a Silken Thread. 

The One Too Many. Crown 8vn, cloth extia, 3X. 6 d. 

Dulcle Everton. Two Vols., crown 8vo, rox. net. 1 [ Shortly . 

Freeshootlng : Extract s from the WorkscT M rs. LY N N LIN TON. Post 8v o, cloth , 2X. 6 d. _ 

Lucy (Henry W.).—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, v post 8vo, illustr ated hoards,_®r._ __.__ 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. ' 

Teresa Itasca. Crown 8vo, cloth <»Hrn, u. 

Br oken Wings. With Six I llustr ations ?jy W. J. HE N XKSSY. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, fix. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2X. 

Ed nor Whitlo ck . Crown 8vo, doth ex tra, 6s. _ 

Macd onell (Agnes).—Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, as. 
MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Game s. Po st 8vo, cloth limp, as. Cd. _t__ * 

Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones j or, 

Music at Twilight. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fix. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

A History or Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. I-our Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each.—Also a Popular Edition, in Four Vols.. 
crown*8vo/cJotli extra, 6s. each.—And the JlJJULUE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end 
of 1886, in Two Vols., large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. each. 

K Short History of Our Own Times. One Vul., crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr.—Also a CHEAP 
Popular Edition, post 8vo, doth limp, 2 s. bd. 

A History of the Four Georges. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cl. ex., 12s. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready. 

CrowrFRvo, cloth extra, 3P. 6</. each; post 8/0, illustrated boards, 2 s. oach; cloth limp, ar. 6,1. each. 

The Wateudale Neighbours. Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 

Wyfnemy’a Daughter. The Comet of a Season. 

A ralr Saxon. Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations. 

Linley Rochford. Camlolo : A Girl with a Fortune. 

Dear Lady Disdain. The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Illustrations. Rod Diamonds. 

* The Right Honourable.' By Justin McCariiiy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed. Crown 
_8vo, cloth extra. 6s. ___ 


McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). 


ly, T789-91). Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
Vols. 1 . & II. ready; Vols. 111 . & IV. tn the pi ess. 


An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown 8vu, i.v.; doth.'ir. M. 

Ireland Since the Union : Sketches of Irish History, 1798-1880. Crown 3 vo, doth, dr. 

Hafiz In London: Poems. Small 8vcf, gold cloth, 3s. (>d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo. picture cover, tv. ; doth limp, is. 6d. 

Doom : An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, pic turo cover, is. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, is .; cloth limp, is. 6d. 

Lily Lass: A Romance. Cr wn V v.\: : rt::rc ■vor, r-.: d 't'i limp, ir. 6d. 

The Thousand and One Days. W;:>i |b» > J’.i> s i..v..:« .. Two Vul.-,., crown Rvo, half-bd.. 12s. 
A London Legend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6 d. {Shortly. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols., I'nnn, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case, axx. ; or 
the Volumes m.iy be hail scp.ir.iUny, in Gruber»loth, at 21. 6 d. each. 

Vol. I. Within and Without.—T tiz Hidden Like. 

„ II. The Disciple.—The Gospel Women.—is-mk ok Sonne i s.—organ Songs. 

„ III. Violin Songs.—Songs ok the Days and Nights. -A Hook of Dreams.—roadside 
Poems.—Poems for Children. 

IV. Parables.—Ballads.—Scotch songs. 

„V. &VI. PlIANTAsTl-S: A Factie Roui.uk. 1*. | Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 

„ VIII. the Eight princess.—tiie (Hams He art.--shadows. . 

„ IX. Cross Purposes.-*'he Golden Key. -Thl Car asoyn. -Little Daylight. 

H X. The Cruei^’aintkr.—The Wow o’ rivvi-.n.— I'iik Castle.—The Broken Swords, 
—the Gray Wolf.—Uncle Cornelius. 

Poetical Works of George MacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols. 
crown 8vo, buckr.uu, i :s. 

A Threefold Cord. Edited by George MacDonald. Post 8vo, cloth, 5 s. 

Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. With 2", I!!: bv J. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6 d. 

Heather and Snow : A Novel. ( : v .1 . v •>, . I .11 cv.i 1, >s. bd. 

Lilith : A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 

ters: 85 Portraits by Daniel Maglisk: with Memoirs—B10g1apl1ic.il, Critic.il. Bihliograplmal. 
and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century, by William 
BATES, B. A. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7 s. 6.1. 

Macquoid, (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 s. each. 

In the Ardennes. With — I"-: *rr,f - ’ T"ov \ • R. M \f 'roiD. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy anil Brittany, u lllusts. by T. R. MACQUOID, 
Through Normandy. V. ■■ . I - . U. M .• „» and a Map. 

Through Brittany. With 3' Illustiations bv T. K. M u quoid, and .1 Map. 

About Yorkshire. With67 illustrations by T. R. M m.qi oid. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. | Lost I^ose, ami other Stories. 

Magician’s# Own Book, The*: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 

Edited by W. II. CREMF.R. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4.1-. 6 d. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management: Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C. IlEPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, is .; cloth, is. 6 d. 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Mugcum, 3 feet by 2 f ee t, with Arms and S cahymbl.izoned in Gold and Co lou rs. _ 

Mallory (Sir Thftmas). — Mort d’Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Tabic. (A Selection.) Edited by I), MONTGOMERIE KAN- 
KING. Puht Svo, clotlj limp, 2/, 
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Poems. Small 4to, parchment, Rr. 

Ia Life Worth Living? Crov 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mark Twain, Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6 d. eacl?,. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With 
Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Roughing It ; and The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. FRASif 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. With 197 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7 s. 61/. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim s Progress. With 234 Illustrations. (The Two Shil¬ 
ling Kdition is entitled Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip.) , 

The Glided Age. By mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With 212 Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With m Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 190 Illustrations. / 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by II. W. Kemble. j 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. each. \ 

The American Claimant. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN. Beard. j 

Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six 1111 ust rat ions by LOUIS LOEB. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. With numerous Illustrations. {Shorty. 

The £ 1 , 000,000 Bank-Note. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. : post 8vo, picture boards M. j 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, us. each. 

The Btolen White Elephant. J Mark Twain's Sketches._ 

Marks (H. S., R.A.), Pen and Pencil Sketches by. With Fout 

Photogravures and 126 Illustrations. TwoVols. demy 8v(? cloth, 32*. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. , 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. | Fighting thn Air. 

Open ! Sesame t | Written In Fire. f * 


Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of William-Gifford. Edited 

by CoL CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6.r. 


Masterman (J.).—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 


Matthews (Brander).—A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, y.; cloth limp, us. 6 d. 

Mayhew (Henry).—London Characters, and the Humorous Side 

of London Life. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3-r. Oct. 


Meade (L. T.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 d. each. 

A Soldier of Fortune. I In an Iron Grip. 

The Yoloe of the Charmer. Three V^ls., i$s. net. 

Merrick (Leonard).—The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, illus- 

trat ed boar as, us. __ _____ ____ 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX ^With 265 Illustration-;. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Past 8vo, illust. boards, 2 s. each. 

Touoh and Go. _[_Mr. Dor 11 Hon._ 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).—Physiology for the Young; or, The 

House of Life. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cltrji limp, as. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post Svo, is. each ; cloth, is. 6 i. each. 

The Hygiene Of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c. 

The Batn In Dieeaeee of the 8kln. * 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the &cln. 


Mlnto (Wn.).-Was She Good or Bad? Cr. 8vo,is.;cloth, is, 6 i. 
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Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Gun-Runner: A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

— - - - - - .'rontispiece by STANLEY L. 


fdnahaw Fanning’s Quest. 


The Luck of Garard Rldgeley. With a Frontispiece by i 
The Xing’s Assegai. With Six full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
o-.-«-«- — ~- a "With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ns. 
That Girl In Black. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 


Moncxieff fW. D. Scott-).—The Abdication: 

With^even Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. 0RC1IARUSON, J. M 
R. Macbeth and Tom Graham. Imperial 4to, buckram, aw. 


An Historical Drama. 

MACWHIRTBR. COLIN HUNTER, 


Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Epicurean; and Alclphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, ns. 

Prose and Verse; including Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs OF LORD BYRON, 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Portrait. - Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6,1. _ 


Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. Post 8 vo. illustrated boards, ns. ; cloth, ns. 6d. 

The Dead Man’s Secret. Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Cr. Svo, cloth, 5 s. ; post Svo, boards, ns. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. Post 8 vo. illustrated boards, ns. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. With 12 Illusts. by Stanley Wood. Cr. 8 vo, cloth extra, v. 6d. 
Bailie the Jester. Crown 8 vo, cloty, 3s. bd. ___ [Shortly. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6 d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ns. each. 


A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph’s Coat, rs Illusts. 
Coals of Fire. 3 Illusts. 
Val Strange. 

Hearts. 


The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Cynic Fortune. Frontisp. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 


A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. each. 

In Direst Peril. I Mougt Despair, &c. Frontispiece by GRENVILLE MANTON. 

The Making of a Novelist : An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, art linen. 6s. _ . 


Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 3 s. 6 d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ns. each. 
Orta Traveller Return* I The Bishops’ Bible. 

Paul Jones’s Alias. &c. With Illustrations by A. FoRF.STlLR and G. MIC-OLF.T. 


Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ns. each; cloth, ns. 6d. each. 

A Game of Bluff._ I A Song of Six pence._ 

N ewbolt (He nr y).—Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, is. 6i. 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball Up.* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. 5 post 8 v 0 , illustrated boards, ns. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, illustrated (wards, 2.r. 


Lessons In Art. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clotli extra, a.r. 6 d. 
Where Art Begin s. With 27 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extr a, -js. 6,1. 


Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3*. 6 d. each. 

Saint lOin'S. _ | B ill y Bellew. With Frontispiece. [S hortly. 

6 ’ Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Unforeseen._ t Chance ? or Fa te ?_ 


Ouida, Novels by 

Held in Bondage. 
Trlcotrin. 

Strathmore. 

Chandosw 

Cecil Castlemalne’s Gage 
Under Two Flags. 

Puck. i Idalla. 


Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6 d. ea.; 

Folle “ • 


_3-FarUie 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Sigjua. 
Two Wooden Shoos. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 

Friendship. 


post 8vo, illust. bds., is. ea. 
Moths. | Plplstrello. 

A Village Commune. 

In Maremma. I Wanda* 
Bimbl. | Byrlln. 
Frescoes. i Othmar. 
Princess Napra*lne. 
Guilderoy, | Rufflno. 


SquAc Svo, cloth extra, 5 s. each. 

Bimbl. With Nine Illustrations by EDMUND II. GARRETT. 
yA Dog Of Flanders. &c. With Six Illustrations b y EDMUND II. GARRETT. 

Santa Barbara. &c. Square 8vo, clotij, 6s. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6rf.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ns. 
Two Offenders. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. 

Wl>dom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY MORRIS. Pott 
|V0, clotli extra, 5f,— epITJON, illustrated boards, 3 x. 
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Ohnet (Oeorges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrafed boards, as. each. 

Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. 

A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, as. • 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. eadn. 

The Primrose Path. i Whltel&dies. 

The Greatest Heiress In England. ,, 

O’Rellly (M rs.).—Phcebe’s Fortunes. Post 8vo, illast. Jaoards, is. 
Page (H. A.), Works by. *- 

Thoreau j His I .ife and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. M. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a New Principle. Crown 8vo, clotli extra, Sr. 


Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, With Preface by Sir 

BAR I'Lli 1 ‘KHRR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d .; post 870, illustrated boards, as. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introduction and Notes by T. M’CRlH, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 

Paul (Margaret A.).—Gentle and Simple. Crown8vo, cloth, with 

Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 3 s. 6d ,; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6 d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2J. each. 

Lost Sir Masslngberd. 

Walter's Word. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Proxy. I For Cash Only, 

High Spirits. 

Dnuer One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. With r» Ilhists. 

A Grape from a Thorn. With 1-.- Illusts. 


Holiday Tasks. 

The Canon’s Ward. With Portrait. 

The Talk of the Town, With 12 Illusts. 
Glow-Worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

Bunny Stories, l A Trying Patient. 


Post Hvo, illustrated boards* as. each. 


Humorous Stories. | From Exile. 

The Foster Brothers. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

A. County Family. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Carlyon’s Year. | Cecil’s Tryst, 

Murphy’s Master. 

At Her Mercy. 

The Clyffards of Cly/Te. 

In Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3?. (d. 
Notes from the * News.’ Crown 8vo, portrait cover, is ,; cloth, is. <>d. 


Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest, 

A Marine Residence. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Some Private Views. 

Not Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundrfid Pounds Rew&rA, 
The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. *’ 

What He Cost Her. 

Kit: A Memory. 

A Prince of the Blood, 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6 d. ea. 

Puck on Pegasus. With illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Du TlAVRlER. 

The Muses of Mayfair : Vers dc Society. Selected by H. C. Pennell. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea. ; cloth, is. 6 d. ea. 

Beyond the Gates. | An Old Maid’s Paradise. | Burglars In Pafradlse. 


Jack the Fisherman. Illustrated by C. Reed. Crow n 8vo, is .; cloth, xs. 6 d. 


Phil May’s Sketch-Book. Containing 50 full-page Drawings. Imp, 

4 to, art canvas, (jilt top, ior. Cd. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by. 1 

Trooping with Crows. IV,ip. 8vo,picture cover, is. 

Lady Lovelace. Post 8vn, illustrated boards, as. # ^ 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. ~~ ‘ 

The Pursuivant of Arms. With Six Plates and aaj Illustrations. Crown Rvo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Songs and Poems, *819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs.fMACKARNItSS. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life^jf 

Plutarch by JOHN and WM. LanGIIORNH, and Portraits. Two Vifls., demy 3 vo, half-bound ioj. 6 d, 

Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice WorksmI’rose and Poetry. With Intro. 

duction by CHARLES 1 ! VHiPLURT. Portrait ami Fac.ruMr-. Cr wn 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

The Mystery of Mario Rog<jt, Ac. Port i!!u i: «c ! '-.u.!-, •>, 
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Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Tha Romance of a Station. I The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

•Outlaw and Lawmaker. ''Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 61 f .; post Rvo, boards, as. 

Christina Chard. Willi Frontispi ece by W. Pac.UT. C r own Bvo , clot h, 3J. 6rf. _ 


Price # (E. C.), Novels by. 

^Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3r. 6rf each; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, as. rath. 

Valentina. I The Foreigners.___ | Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

Gerald. Post Rvo, Illustrated boards, as. _ 


Princess Olga.—Radna: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extr a, 6s. 


Proctor (Richard A., B.A.), Works by. 

Flowers of the Sky With S5 Illustrations. Ssr..’! ‘\-n. c\ ;h extra, 30 < 5 ./. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps lor eveij \1 s the Yi. ir. t :c.wn 8vo, doth, 6 s. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown Rvo, cloth extra, Cs. 

Saturn and its System. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy Rvo. doth extra, tor. 6 rf. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. Crown bvo, doth extra, 6 s. 
The Universe of Suns. &c. With numerous Illust rat ions. Crown Svo, doth extra, bs. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crown Bvo, is. 6rf. 


Pryce (Richard).—Miss Maxwell’s Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by IIAL I.UPl.oW, 3$-. 6rf.; post Rvo, illustrated boards, as. 


Rambosson (J.). Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 

MAN. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, 7 s. 6rf. 


Randolph (Lieut.=CoI. George, U.S.A.). —Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

A Novel. Crown 8\o, doth cstr.i, yj. Grf.___ 


Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 

Crown Rvo, cloth extra, mostly Illustrated, 3J. 6rf. each; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 


Peg Woffington. I Christie Johnstone. 
•It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

The Course of True Love Never Did Run 
Smooth. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of 
all Trades; and James Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Love Me ‘Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 


Hard Cash I Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. | Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublefaoe. , 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 


The Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret. | Readlana, 

A New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new Ions' primer type, 
printed on laid paper, and eleyanlly bound in cloth, price 3J. 0rf. each, is now in course of publication. 1 he 
volumes will appear in the following order:— 


z. Peg Woffington; and Christie John¬ 
stone. 

а. Hard Cash. 

3. The Cloister and the Hearth, With a 

Preface by Sir WAI. 1 l-.R Ul-S \N I'. 

4. * It is Never too Late to Mend.’ [Pec. 

5. The Course of True Love Never Did 

Run Smooth; and Singleheart and 
Doubleface. T ?««• 1896. 

б, The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

of ail Trades; A Hero and a Mar¬ 
tyr ; aiSl The Wandering Heir. [Fed. 


7. Love Me Little, Love me Long. [Mar. 

8 . The Double Marriage. [Ann!. 

9. Griffith Gaunt. [May. 

10. Foul Play. [June, 

11. Put Yourself in His Place. [July. 

12. A Terrible Temptation. [August. 

13. A Simpleton. [Sef>t. 

14. A Woman-Hater. [Oit. 

15. The Jilt, and other Stories; and Good 

Stories of Men & other Anlmals.EA^/. 

16. A Perilous Secret. [Dec. 

17. Readlana; & Bible Characters.[7a/f.'97 


Popular Editions, medium &$o, 6rf. each: cloth, is. each. 

•It Is Never Too Late to Mend.’ | The Cloister and the Hearth. 

• Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. 


Christie Johnstone. With Frontispiece. C'-u: rivorV’-'di*; 1 'Vev ! r«.‘vU\ reap. 8vo.half-Koxb.2J.6rf. 
Peg Woffington. Choicely printed m lilz.-.T vi.u. 1 . . .. »\.i. It iP K- n 1 ..::.pie. oj. 6 rf. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In PourVols., postgvo, with .111 Introduction by Sir WALTER IiK- 
SANT, and a Frontispiece to each Vol., 14.V. tho set; and thu lLI.US '1 RATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
with Illustrations on every page, Two fols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4aJ. net. 

Bible Characters. Fcap. Bvo, leatherette, u. 


Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. Ire¬ 
land. Crown Svo, lnickr.un. milig’ortr.tit, (i f. ; CHEAP EDITION, post Svo, c loth limp, as. 6rf. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. " 

Weird Stories. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3J. orf.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Th« Mystery in Palace Gardena. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 


Fairy Water. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Nun * Curse. | idle Tales. 
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Ritnmer (Alfred), Works by. Square Svo, clotii gilt, 7 s. 6i. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With 55 Illustrations by the Author. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 50 Illustrations by the Author. 

About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. Vandurhoof and A. RIMMER. 

Rives (Amelie).—Barbara Dering. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. •id. ; 

pos t 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2 s. ___ 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. (Major’s Edition.) With 

37 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post 8vo, half-bound, us. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. , 

Women are?,Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated l>oards, us. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. (xi .; post 8vo, illustrated boards, us. 

The Woman In the Dark. Two Vols., ioj. net. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s . each. 

The Poets’ Birds. | The Poets’ Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature: Reptiles. Fishes, and Insects. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 

and an Introductory Essay by SA 1 NTE-BEUVE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, us. 
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Saunders (Katharine, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3T. 6 d. each; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, zs. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. I Heart Salvage. 

The High Mills. 1 I Sebastian. 

Joan 4 ferryweather. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2r. 

Gideon’s Rook. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. 

Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGII. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2r.; cloth, ax. Cd. 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 

ing Experiments In Drawing-room or ‘ White ’ Magic. By W. II. CREMER. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 4T. 6d. 


Seguln (L. Q.), Works by. 

The Country of thi 


_„_ie Passion Play (Oberammergau) and the Highlands of Bavaria. 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yr. 6d. 

Walks in Algiers. With Two Maps and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 


S enior (Wm.). — By Stream a nd Sea . Pos t 8vo, cl oth, 2 s. 6 d. 
Sergeant (Adeline).—Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Crown 8vo, 

buckram, 3-r. 6 d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. Moyk Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ys. 6d. 


Sharp (William).—Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 j. 


Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3T. 6 d. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols.: 

Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor: Posdnimous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley’s Corre¬ 
spondence with Stockd.ilc; Tlie Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems; Rosalind and Huten; Prometheus Unbound; Adonnis, &c. 

II. Laon and Cythna; The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Atlas; Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

„ III. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols.: 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrnzzi and St. Irvyne: the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Refu¬ 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. , 

„ II. The Essays: Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Biograpll§ of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

*** Also a few ccmies of a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 5 vols., cloth, £2 12 s. 6d. 

Sherard (R. H.).—Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, u.; cloth, is. 6d. 


Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 

Maps, and Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24*. 


Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose anti Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 
and Jokes. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7X. 6<f. 

The Rivals, The Sohool for Scandal, and other Plavs. Post 8vo, half-bound, zs. 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The Sohool for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BKANDER MATTHEWS. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parclmient, 12 s. 6d. 


Sidney’s" (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

those in‘Arcadia.* With Portrait. M emorial-Introduction^N otes, &c., by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, 
D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, iSx. 


Sims (George R.), Works by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, nr. eacl^ cloth limp, ex. 6 d. each. 


Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Itfcmolrs, 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tlnkletop’s Crime. 

Zeph t A Circus Story, &c. 


Tales of Do-day. 

Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 

My Two Wives. 

Scenes from the Show. 

The Ten Commandments 1 Stories. {Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, it. each; cloth, it. 6d. each. 


How the Poor Live; and Horrible London. • 

The Iftigonet Reciter and Reader : Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, 
seleetcd from his own Works by GEORGE R. SftMS. 

The Casa of George Candlemas. | Dagonet Ditties, (From The Referee.) 


Dagonot Abroad, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. 6 d. 
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Signboards: Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontls 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4<f.; cloth, 6 J. y 

Sketchley (Arthur).—A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, .boards, 21 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 6a. ,■ 

Smart (Hawley).—Without Love or Licence: A Novel. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. td. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Prince of Argolis. With 130 Illustrations. Post 8vo, doth extra, 3X. < 5 d. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, is.; cloth, is. 6d. 


Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 

from Count PAL L VASILI to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Somerset ( Lord Henry).—S ongs of Adie u. Sm all 4 to, Jap. v el .,6s. 
Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

on the Belief in the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5 s. m 


Speight (T. W.; 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke 
By Devious Ways, Ac. 

Hoodwinked ; & Sandycroft Mystery. 
The Golden Hoop, 


Novels by. 

Fost Ovo, illustrated boards, 2J. each. 

Back to Life. 


The Loudw&ter Tragedy. 
Burgo’s Romance. 
Quittance In Full. 



Post 8vu, cloth limp, \ 

ix. 6d. each. 

A Barren Title. 

1 

Wife or 

The Sandycroft Mystery. 

Crown 8vo, picture 

cover, ix. 


A Secret of the Sea. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. Od. each. 

| The Grey Monk. 


[Shortly. 


Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. 

by WALTER J. MokcAN. Crown 410, cloth extra, y. 6 d. 


With Coloured Illustrations 


Starry Heavens (The): A Poetical Birthday Book. 

cloth extra, as. 6,1. 


Royal i6mo, 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by. 

Victorian Poets. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. each. 

I The Poets of America. 


Sterndale (R. Armitage).—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6 d .; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, *j. Od. ea. 

Travels with a Donkey. Witlip Frontispiece by WaI.THR CRANE. 

An Inland Voyage. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. * 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. With FYontispicce by J. D. Strong. 

The Merry Men. . I Underwoods t Poems. 

Memories and Portrait!. 

Ylrglnlbus Puerisque, and other Papers. e| Ballads. U-Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays. 


Hew Arabian Nights. Crown Kvo, buckram, gilt top. 6.».; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, as. 

The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s Diamond. (From New Arabian Nights.) With 
Fight Illustrati ms by W. J. IlENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5X. 

Father Damien : An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Cr. 8vo, hand-made and brown paper, ix. 

The Edinburgh Edition of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. ^Twenty Vols 
demy 8vo. This Fdition (which is limited to r.ooo copies) is sold only in Sets, the price of which 
may be learned from the Booksellers. TheC'ol* are appearing at the rate of one a month, beginning 
Nov. 1894. _ • 

Weir of Hormiston. (R. L. Stevenson's Last work.) Large crown 8 ro, 6 s. 


[Shortly. 
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Stoddard (C. Warren).—Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 

Illustrated by WALLIS MACK AY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6 d. 


Stories* from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Helen and 

ALICE ZlMMERN. C rown 8vo, cloth (jjctra, 31-. 61 i.; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, 2 s. 

Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, with 19 Illustrations by GlLHliRT GAUL, 5_r.; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, ss. 


Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doyle, Flor- 

ENCE MAftRYAT, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 


Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mrpiniprii**:, SV w«., Ac., front 
the Harliust Period to the Present Time, lidited by WlLI.IAM HoNK. With 141 Jl...,ti.iLion>. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. Ai. 


Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ' Gulliver’s Trawls.’ Crown Bvo, cloth, js. 6 d. 

Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post Bvo, hall-bound, at. 

Jonathan Swift: A Study. Hy J. CHURTON COLLINS. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 8r. 


Swinburne (Algernon C.), W^rks by. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of 
A. C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vu, 6 s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
Chastelard : A Tragedy. Crown 8vc>, 7 s. 

Poems and Ballads. First Series. Crown 
8 vo, or fcap. 8vo, gs. • 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. Crown 
8 vo, gj. 

Poems ft Ballads. Third Series. Cr.8vo.7j. 

Bongs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, io». 

Both well: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 121. 0 da 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, os. . 
George Chapman. (See Vol. 11. of G. chap¬ 
man's Works.) Crown 8vo, Os. 

Essays and Studies. Crown Rvo, tar. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, Os. 


A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 
A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8v«, 8r. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown Bvo, 6 s. 
Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown8vo, 8 j. 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown Bvo, 9 s. 

A Century of Roundels. Small 4tn, 8 j. 

A Midsummer Holiday. Crown 8vo, ~j. 
Marino Fallero : A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, 6 j. 
A Study of Ylctor Hugo. Crown Bsp, 6j. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, re.r. 

Locrlne : A Tragedy. Crown Hvo, 6 s. 

A study of Ben Jonson. Crown Rvo, 7J. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, 6x. 
Astrophel, &c. Crown Bvo, 7.r. 

Studies In Prose and Poetry. Cr.8vo.9r. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tojirs: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search* 

of Consolation, and in Seardi of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON’S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. JiOTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, •js. txi. 

- 0 --- 

Taine’s History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

LAUN. Four Vols., small demy Bvo, cloth boards, 30 J.—Popular Edition, Two Vols., large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, i$j. 


Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 s. each. 

The Sagacity and Morality of Plants: A Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. 

Our Common British Fossils, anti Where to Find Them. With 331 Illustrations. 

The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 Illustrations. 


Taylor ’(Tom).— Historical Drama* Containing ‘Clancarty,’ 

•Jeanne Dare,’"Twixt Axe and Crown,’ ‘The Fool's Revenge,’ 'Arkwright’S Wife,’ ‘Anne Boleyn,' 
• Plot and Passion.’ Crow^ 8vo, doth extra, js. Od. 

*** The Plays may also be had separately, at is. each. 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sk’etch. By H. J. Jennings. Post 

Bvo, portrait cover, ij. ; cloth, is. Od. 

- »-•- 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Flundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6 d. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Krausse. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, ij. ; cloth, u. Od. • 


Thiers • (Adolphe). — History of’the Consulate and Empire of 

France under Napoleon. Tdfcslatcd by D. FORBES CAMFpELL ancl JOHN § TV BEING. With 36 Steel 
Plates, 19 Vols., demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 
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Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3?. 6 i.ea.; post8vo, 21.ea. 

The Yiolln-Player. I Proud Maisie. 


Cresslda. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2 s. 


Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle 6f Indolence. With* Intro¬ 

duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, ax. 


Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

Tha Lire and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner, With Illustrations in Colours. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, js. 6 d. __ « 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

Old Stories Re-told. _ I Tales for tha Marines.__ 


Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6i. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life In London: Anecdotes of iti Famous Coffee-houses, 
Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

English Eccentrics and Eccentricities: Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. With 48 Illustrations. 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jf. 6 d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

The Way We LIyb Now. I Mr. Scarborough’s Family, 

Frau Frohmann. I *-?he Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

Kept in the Dark. I The American Senator. 

The Golden Hon of Granpere. I John Caldigate. | Marlon Fay, 


Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3?. 6 d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2x. each. 

Like Ships Upon the Sea. | Mabel’s Progress. I Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut Diamond. Post Svo, illust. bds., 2*. 
Trowbridge (J. T.).—Farnell’s Folly. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2 s. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).—Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3*. 6rf.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. « 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3.C..6 d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated t^nrds, 2J. each. 

Lady Bell. I Burled Diamonds. | The Blackhall Ghosts, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 

What She Came Through. I The Huguenot Family. 

Cltoyenne Jacqueline. | Noblesse Oblige. 

The Bride’s Pass. I Beauty and the Beast. 

Saint Mungo’s City. I Disappeared. 


The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. 


Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

Tha Queen Against Owen. Crown Svo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3J. 6 d .; post 8vo, boards, ax. 
The Prince 01 BalklStan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. Cd. _ # 

Vashtl and Esther. By the Writer of ‘ Belle’s’ Letters in fhe World. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. 


Villari (Linda).—A Double Bond: A Story. Fiap. 8vo, is. 


Vlzetelly (Ernest A.).—The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, clotlr extra, 3X. 6d, 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete' Angler; or, Th£ Contemplative 

Man's Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON; and Instruction* How to Angle, for aTrout or Grayling in a 
clear Stream, by CHARLES COTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS NICHOLAS, and 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique. 7s. td. f> 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6x. 4 

- t -- . , i n.. 

Ward (Herbert), Books by. 1 

FlYO Years with the Congo Cannibals. With 9a Illustrations. Royal 8vo, doth, x«. 

My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard. With Map. Post Svo, ;x.; cloth, u. 
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Walford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 

Walford's County Families or tho United Kingdom ( 1 B 9 GI. Containing tlm descent. 

Birth, Man ».!««•, J\h.. :!•, of 12,000 I leads of Families, their Heirs, Olhces, Addresses, Clubs, 

Valford’s° Shilling ** Peer age (1W96). Containing a List of the House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. 32mo. doth, is. . _ TT . 

Walford'a Shilling Baronetage (189B). Containing a l.ist ol the Baronets of the United 
Kingdom, Hioi'rnphical Notices, Addresses, &c. 321110, cloth, tti . , . ..... 

Walford’a Shilling Knightage (18SB). Containing a l.ist of the Knights of the United 
Kingdom, Itio'.rraphicnl Notices, Addresses, &c. 321110, cloth, is. ....... , 

Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1896). Containing * List of all the Members of the 
New IBrliamcnl, their Addresses, Club <, &c. 321110, doth, it. 

Walford’a Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of Common! 
(1896). Royal 321110, doth, gilt edges, 5.V. l Prejfarutg. 

Tales of our Great Families. Crown 8vo, doth extra, jr. 6 d. __ 

Crown 8vo, 


Warner (Charles Dudley).—A Roundabout Journey. 

cloth extra, bs. , 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals, riintcd on paper in. by 14 in. at. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa- 
turc and the Great Seal. vs. 


Washington’s (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Restored by MONCURIi 1 ). CONWAY. JYap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, as. 6d. 

Wassermann (LiHias), Novels by. 

The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, is.; cloth, is. 6d. 


The Marquis of Carabas. By Aaron Watson and Lillias Wassermann. Post 8vo, 
Illustrated boards, as. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, it. 6<i. __ 


Webber (Byron).—Fun, Frolic, and Fancy. With 43 Illustrations 

by PHIL May and CHARLES MAY. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 5T. _ __ 


Westall (William). Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Post fivo. illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, 2 s. 6d. 
Sons of Belial. Two Vfels., crown Svo, 10 s. net. 


Whist, How to Play Solo. By Abraham S. Wilks and Charles F. 

Pardon. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 


White (Gilbert).—The Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 

printed on laid paper and half-bound, as. 


Williams (W. Mattleu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Science In Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7 s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9 s. * 

A Yindtcatiofi of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Musts. Demy 8vo, doth extra, fas. 6 d. 


Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A Child V^idow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, fTr.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Evolution. With 259 Illustrations.*Crown Svo, cloth extra, as. 6 d. 

' Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. Post 8vo, doth hmp, vs. td. 

Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cluMi extra. 6s. 

Studies In Life and Sense. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Common AeoicAnts: How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, it. ; cloth, is,6d. 
Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6 d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each; 

cloth limp. 2t. 6 d . each. 9 

Cavalry Life. _I Regimental Legends. 

A SolSler’s Children. With 34 Illustrations bv E. G. THOMSON and E. Stuart Hardy. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3T. 6 d. 9 


Wlssmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

-Equator!^ Africa* With 92 I llust ra tions. Demy Svo, cloth, x6r. 
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Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. each. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. | The Englishman or the Rue Cain. 


Wood (Lady).—Sabina: A Novel. Post a 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


Woolley (Celia Parker).—Rachel Armstrong; or, Lov# and The. 

ology. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs .; cloth, zs. 6<f. # 


Wright (Thomas), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys*. 6d. each. 

The Caricature History of the Georges. With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and 
Painting. Illustrated by F. W. Fairiiolt, F.S.A. 


Wvnman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13'illustrations by 

J. BERNARD PAR I'KlDGU. Post 8vo, cloth, 3c. 6 <f. 


Yates (Bdmund), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Land at Last. I The Forlorn Hope. | Castaway. 


Zangwill ( 1 .). — Ghetto Tragedies. With Three Illustrations by 

A. S. BOYD. Fcap. 8vo, picture rover, is. net. * 


Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 

The Fat and the Thin. Translated by liRNBST A. VlZETELLY. 

Money. Ti.u d .trdbv vr A. Vjzetki.lv. * 

The Downfall. I : ■ • 1 bv 1 % A. Vizf.TKLLY. 

The Dream. I r.n • 1 \ I LIZA Chase. With Eight Illustrations by JEANNIOT. 

Doctor Pascal. Translated by h. A. Vizi TELLY. With Portrait of the Author. 

Lourdes. Translated bv Kknkst A. Vizetei.LY. 

Rome. Translated by liKNKS r A. VlZETELLY. [ Shortly. 


SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

»„* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. i-tt. 


The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth Kmp. as, 6d. per Volums. 


A Journey Round My Room. By X. dp. M AISTKr. 

Translated by Sir HENRY A i I WELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. By W. D. Adams. 

The Agony Column of ‘ The Times.' 

Melancholy Anatomised : Abridgment of BURTON. 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bkc. 

W. 8. Gilbert's Plays. Three Series. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir A. HELPS. 
Social Pressure. By Sjr A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By II. J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kf.MPT. 

Little Essays: from Lamb’s Letters. 

Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 


Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
Jeux d'Esprit. F.dl'ed by IlKNRY S. LEIGH. 
Witch Stories. By K. LYNN LINTON. - 
Ourselves. By E. LYNN Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By R. MACGREGOR. 

New Paul and Virginia. By W. II. MallocK. 
The New Republic. By W. FI. MALLOCK. 

Puck on Pegasus. By II. C. PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re saddled, liy H. C. PENNELL. 

MuseB of Mayfair. Kilned by H. C. PENNELL, 
Thoreau : His T.ifo ami Aims, liy H. A. Page. 
Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowliiy. 

More Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowlhy. 

The Philosophy or Handwriting. 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. By Dr, 
Andrew Wilson. ,, 


The Golden Library.* Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. per Volume. 


Diversions of the Echo Club. Bayard Taylor. 
Songs for Sailors. By W. C. Rennet t. 

Lives of the NecromancerB. By W. Godwin. 

The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. • 

Scenes of Country Life. By Edward Jr.ssit. 
Tale for a Chimney Corner. By Leigh Hunt. 


The Wanderer’s Library. 

Wanderings in Patagonia. By Julius Beer* 
bohm. Illustrated. 

Merrle England in the Olden Time. By G. Daniel. 

Illustrated by Robert Cruiksiiank. 

Circus Lifs. By Thomas Frost. 

Lives of the Conjurers. By Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old London Fairs. By 
Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. By Jamf.s Greenwood. 

The Wilde of London, By James Greenwood. 


The Autocrat of tlfe Breakfast Table. Bw 
Oliver Wendell'holmes. 

La Mort d'Arthur: Selections from MALLORY. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

Maxims and Reflections of Rochefoucauld. 

-■- '-Mi _. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. each. 

Tin's. By Chev. HESSK-Warthgg. 3 a IUusts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 

World Behind the Scenes. By P. Fitzgerald. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. *' 

The Genial 8howman. By E. P. IIINGS-PON. 
Story of London Parks. By Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters.*- By Henry Mayhew. 
Seven Generations of Executioners. 

Summer Cruising in the South Seas. By C. 
WARREN 5 lOI^JARD. Illustrate* 
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Books in Series— continued. 

Handy Novels. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6 d. each. 

The Old Maid's Sweetheart;. By A. St. Aubyn. i A Lost Soul. Bv w. L. At.dkn. 

Modeit Little Sara. By Alan St. Aubyn. Dr. Palliser’a Patldht. By Grant Ai.t.p.v. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. h.. CouiklflCK. Monte Carlo Stories. By Jo AN BARRiiT I - . 

Taken from the Enemy. By 1 1 . Nkwhult. _j_ 

My Library. Printed on Jaid paper, post Svo, half-Roxburghe, 2 s. 6 d. each. 

Citation and Examination of William ShakBpeare. | Christie Johnstone. By On arlhs Hi auk. 

By W. S. LAN DOR. » Peg Woffington. By CHARLES RKAim. 

The Jo urna l of l^aurlc e de Guerin. _ 1 The Dramatic Esaayg of Charlea Lamb. _ 

The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 


The Essays of Elia. By Charles LAMn. 
Robinson Cruaoe. Illustrated by G. CKNlKSHANK. 
Whima and Odditiea. HiJ'-i. lb- 
The Barber a Chair. By l ? « : \-J: 
Gastronomy. By BRli f ’ --\\*k,\. 

The Epicurean, Sec. By 'I Homas Moiikk. 

Leigh Hunt s Essays. Edited by E. Oi.MUR. 


White s Natural History of Selborne. 

Gulliver’s Travels, &i\ By Dean Swift. 

Plays by Richard Brindley Siikridan. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. By JACOB LARWOOD. 
Thomsons Seasons, lllustr.itfd. 

A utocrat of the Breakfast Table and The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table. By t>. W. lloI.MKS. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions of Novels, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. each. 


By F. 
Green as Grass. 


M. ALLEN. 


Philistia. 

Strange Stories. 
Babylon. 

For Maimies Sake, 
In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Dio. 

This Mortal Coll. 

The Tents of ahem. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


The Great Taboo. 
Dum^resq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan Greet's Master¬ 
piece. 

The Scallywag. 

At Market Value. ^ 
Under Sealed Orders. 


By MARY ANDERSON. 

Othello's Occupation. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Pbra the Phoenician. 

The Constable of St. Nicholas. 

By Rev. S. BARINO«GOU 1 !d. 

Red Spider. I Eve. 

By ROBERT B/fRR. 

In a Steamef Chair. 1 From Whose Eourne. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 

The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 

By ‘BELLE.* 

Vashtl and Esther. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 1 By Celia s Arbour. 
My Little Girl. 


My-- „ 

With Harp and Crown. 
This 8on of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 


Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar s Lay. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 


By Sir.WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Condi- , For Faith and Freedom. 


tions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack." 

The World Went Very 
V r eu' Then. 

Children of Glbeon. 
Herr Paulus. 


To Call Her Mine. 

The Bell of St. Paul's. 
The Moly Rose. 

Armdrel of Lyonesse. 

S. Katherine s bv Tower 
Verbena Camellia Lto- 
phanotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

•The Rebel Queen. 


By 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN 


Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Martyrdom of Madeline 
Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. 

Poxglove Manor. 

ROB. BUCHANAN & HV« MURRAY. 

The Charlatan. 

J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 


The New Abelard. 

Matt. | Rachel Dene. 
Master of the Mine. • 
The H*-ir of Llunc. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 


HALL CAINE. 

The Deemster. 


The Shadow o?a Crime. 1 
A Son of Hagar. I 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. | The Burden of Isabel. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Transmigration. | From Midnight to Mid* 

Blacksmith & Scholar. night. 

The Villago Comedy. | You Play me False. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. > 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Law and the Lady, 
The Haunted Hotel. 

Tho Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science. 1 
‘ I Say No.' 

Littlo Novels. 

The Evil OenluR. 

The Legacy of Cain. 

A Rogue’s Life. 

Blind Love. 


Armadale. 

After Dark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

S ueen of Hearts. 

[y Miscellanies. 

The Woman m White. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 

Tho New Magdalen. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By E. H. COOPER. 

Geoffory Hamilton. 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Girls on a Barge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

His Vanished Star. 

By H. N. CRELLIN. % 

Romances of the Old Seraglio. 

* By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 

Talcs oi Our Coast. 

By B. M. CROKER. 


To Let.' 

Mr. Jervis. 

Village Tales A Jungle 
Tragedies. 

The Real Lady Ili’da. 


Diana Barrington, 

Proper Pride. • 

• A Family Likeness. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

By WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

^ By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Sadler s Daughters. 

By ERASA 1 US DAWSON. 

The Fountain ol' Youth. 

Bv JAMES DE MILLE. 

A r " . ' ‘ 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By. J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

Bg DICK DONOVAN, 


Tracked to Doom. 


| Man from Manchester. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

The Firm of Girdles tone. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

▲ Daughter of To-day. | Vernon's Aunt. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

The New Mistress. I The Tiger Lily. 

Witness to the Deed. | The White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Fatal Zero. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

One hy One. I King or Knave ? , 

A Dog and his Shadow. Ropes of Sand. 

A Real Queen. | Jack Doyle’s Daughter. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

Fandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

By PAUL GAULOT. 

The Red Shirts. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 

Loving a Dream. j 

By E. GLANVILLE. 

The Lof.t Heiress. I The Foasicker. 

A Fair Colonist. | 

By E. J. GOODMAN. 

The Fate or Herbert Wayne. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia Marazion. 

. By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

The Days of hla Vanity. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 

A Waif of the Plains. , Susy. 

A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. 

A Sappho of Grocn 
Springs. 

Col. 8tarbottle's Client. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Bally Dows. 

A Prot.'gi e of Jack 
Hamlin s. 

Bell-Ringer of Angel s. 
Clarence. 


Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Dis¬ 
appearance. 

The Spectre of the 
Camera. 


Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune '£ Pool. 

By Sir A. HELPS. # 

Ivan de Blroa. * 

By I. HENDERSON. 

Agatha Page. 

By G. A. HENTY. t 

Rujub the Juggler. | Dorothy's Double. 

By JOHN HILL.* 

The Common Ancestor. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. I The Red-House Mystery. 
The Three Graces. | 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket. 1 Self-Condemned. m 
That Other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

Honour of Thieves. 

By R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. 

• The Wearing of the Green. 1 


By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Sans-Gcne. 

By HARRY. LINDSAY. 

Rhoda Roberts. 

* By E. LYNN LINTON*. 


Patricia Kemball. 

Under which Lord 7 
* My Love l* 
lone. 

Paston Carew. 

By H. W. 

Gideon Fleyce, 

By justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. , Miss Misanthrope, 

Liuley Kochford.' |,Donna Quixote. 


Sowing the Wind. 

The Atono?ient ofLe&m 
Dundas. 

The World WeU Lost, 
ihe One Too Many. 
LUC*. 


Red Diamonds. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Dictator. 

The Comot of a Season. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 

Cam i ola. 

Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

A London Legend. 

, By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. | Phantastes. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. | In an Iron Grip. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Gun Runner. I The King s Assegai. 

The Luck of GerArd iRensh&w Fanning'S 
Rldgeley. 1 Quest. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

Ba3ile tho Jester. 

•By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Old Blazer s Hero. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 
A Model Father. 

By the Gaj^ of the Sea. 


First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 
BobMartin's Little GirL 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 


A Bit of Human Nature. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

The Bishops' Bible#- J Paul Jones’s Alias. 
One Traveller Returns. | » 

By HUME NISBET. 

* Eail Up !' 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Anas. | Billy Bellew. ' 

By G. OHNET. 

A Weird Gift. 

By OU1DA, 


Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil C&stiemaino'a 
Gage. 

Tricotrln. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. * 

A Dog of Flanders. * 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess Naprazine. 

Ariadne. 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 

Lif t Sir Massingberd. , High Spirits. 
Less Black than We're ~ 

Painted. 

A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thom. 

In Peril and Privation. 

The Mystery of*-Mir- 
Proxy. [bridge. 


Wooden 


Two Little 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 

Moths. 

Ruflmo. . 

Pipiatrello. 

A Village Commune. 
Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. | Othmor. 

In Maremma. 

Byrim. | Guilderoj. 
Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 


The Canon's Ward. 
Walter's Word. 


Under One Roof. 
Glow-worm Tales. 

The Talk of t&e Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Only. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the Will 
Bunny Stories'. 

A Tryiri§ Patient, 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chord. 

, By E. C. PRICE.. 

Valentina. I Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

The Foreigners. 1 

.# By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By CHARLES READE. 

It is Neve; Too Late to | Singleheart andDouble- 


face. 

Good Stories of Men 
and other Animals. 
Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 

Poul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

A Simpleton. 

A Perilous Secret. 
Readlana. 


Mend. V 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. « 

The Course of True 
Love. 

The Autobiography of 
a Thief. 

Put Yourself in His 
Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Jilt. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. ' 

Weird Stories. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Bering. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of Justlo*. 

By DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country Sweetheart. | The Drift of Fate. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Ocean Tragedy. Is He the Man ? 

My Shipmate Louise. The Good Ship ‘Mo- 
Alone on Wide Wide Sea hock.' t 

The Phantom Death. Tho Convict Ship. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. I The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. | The Lion in the Path. 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth | Heart Savage. 
Gideon's Rock. Sebastian. 

The High Mills. I • 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Dr. En^icott's Experiment. 


In Face of the World. 
Orchard Damerel 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

A Secret of Jthe Sea. | The Grey Monk. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 

The Junior Dean. 

Master of St.Benedict' 

To his Own Master. 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Proud Maisie. I The Violin-Player. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. | Scarborough's Family. 
Fran Frohmann. | The Land-Leaguers. 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the I Anne Furness. 

Sea. | Mabel's Progress. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

The American Claimant. I Pudd'nhead Wilson. 
The£l,OCO,OOOBank note. Tom Sawyer,Detective. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad, j 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Lady Bell. I The Blackhall Ghosts. 

Buried Diamonds. | The Macdonald Lass. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

The Prince of Balkistan. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion : A Romance of Spain. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

A Soldier’s Childron. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 

My Flirtations. 

By E. ZOLA. 

The Downfall. I Money. | Lourdes 

Tho Dream. Tho Pat and the Thin. 

Dr. Pascal. | Rome. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

Carr of Cafrlyon* 1 Confidences. 

By MARY ALBERT. 

Brooke Finchley’s Daughter. 

By Mrs. ALBXANDER. 

Maid, Wife or Widow 7 | Valerie’s Fate. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Fhilistia. _, 

Strange Stories. w 
Babvlon. 

For M&lmie's Sake. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 

The Tents of Bhem. 


The Great Taboo. • 
Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan Greet's Master¬ 
piece. • 

The Scallywag. 

This Mortal Coil. * 


By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoenician. 9 


By^Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 

Bed Spider. m I Eve. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life & Death. 
The Sin of Olga Zassou- 
lich. 

Folly Morrison. 

Lieut. Barnabas. 


Honest Davie. 

A Prodigal's Progress. 
Pound Guilty. 

A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John ForcW and His 
Helpmate: 


ay SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley Grange. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

Ready-Money Mortlboy 1 By Celia's Arbour. 

*Iy Little Girl. i Chaplain of the Fleet. 

With Kara and Crown. 1 The Seamy Side. 

This Sou oT Vulcan. ! The Case of Mr.Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. In Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Monks of Thelema. I The Ton Years' Tenant. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Condi¬ 
tions of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 
All m a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

Tho World Went Very 
Well Then. 

Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Paulus. 


For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 

The Bell of 8t. Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. 

S.Katherine's by Tower, 
Verbena Camellia Ste* 
phanotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
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Two-Shill:«g Novels— continued. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE. 

In’.the Midst of Life. 

By FREDERICK BO VLB. 

Camp Notes. I Chronicles of Nc 

Savage Life. | Land. 

BY BRET HARTE. 


Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. 


! Flip. I Maroja. 

| A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


The Luck of Roaring | A Waif of tlio Plains. 

~ i A Ward of the Golden 

Gate. 


Camp. 

An Heiress of Red Dog .' 

By HAROLD BRYDGES. 

Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Shadow of the Sword, j The Martyrdom of Ma- 
A Child of Nature. i deline. 

God and the Man. Annan Water. 

Love Me for Ever. The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. I Matt. 

The Master of the Mine. | The Heir of Linne. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow or a Crime. 1 The Deemster. 

A Son of Hftgar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The Cruise of the ‘Black Prince.' 

By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 

Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

The Adventures of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the Love of a Lass. 

By .Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Souls. | The Red Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Sinister. 

Bv MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Swfect Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 


i Sweet and Twenty. 

[ The Village Comedy. 


From Midnight to Mid- You Play me False. 

night. 1 Blacksmith and Scholar 

A Fight with Fortune. 1 Frances. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. 

After Dark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two D&tinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

A Rogue's Life. 


My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 

‘I Say No!’ 

The Evil Genius. 

Little Novels. 

Legacy of Cain. 

Blind Love. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster s Daughter.t 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

Pretty Miss Neville. I A Bird of Passage. 
Diana Barrington. Proper Pride. 

‘To Let.’ I A Family Likeness. 

By W. CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangalist; or, Port Salvation. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountain of Youth. 


By JAJvfES DE MILLE. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Cirtfe’s Lovers. 

By* CHARLES DICKENS. * 

Sketches by Boz. I Nicholas Nickleby. 

Oliver Twist. j 


By DICK DONOVAN. 

From Information 

cefred. 

Tracked to Ik-om. 

Link by Link 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Dark Deeds. 

The Long Arm of the 
Law. 


The Man-Hunter. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Caught at Last 1 
Wanted I 

Who Poisoned Hetty I 
Duncan ? 4 

Man from Manchester. 

A Detective's Triumphs I 
In the Grip of the Law. I 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETH AM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. I Kitty. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

The New Mistress. | Witness to the Deed. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Bella Donna. ' Second Mrs. Tillotoon. 

Never Forgotten. j Seventy - five Brooke 

Polly. if. §treet. 

Fatal Zero , The Lady of Brantome. 

By l>. FITZGERALD and others. 

Strange Secrets. 

By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy iucie. 

, By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. f King or Knave ? 

One by One. I Romances of tho Law. 

A Real Queen. . Ropes of Sand. 

Queen Cophetua. ! A Dog and his Shadow. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth’s Brother s Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 

Prefaced by Sir, BARTLE FRERE. 

Pandurang Hari. 

By HAIN^FRISWELL. 

One of Two. * * 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 

Fancy Free. i Flower of the Forest. 

For Lack of Gold. The Braes ol Yarrow. 

What will the World The Golden Shaft. 


Say? 

In Lovo and War. 

For the King. 

In Pastures Green. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
A Heart s Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 


Of High Degree. 

By Mead ami Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 

A Hari', Knot 
Heart’s De’jght. 
Blood-Money. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin's Guests. 'i The Wizard of the 
James Duke. | Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress. I The FossickFr. 

A Fair Colonist. 

By HENRY ORVILLE. 

A Noble Woman. | Nikanor. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corlnthia Marazion. 

1 By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

The Days of his Vanity. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 1 

Hrueton s Bayou. | Country Luck. . 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Every day Papers. 

By Lady DUFFUS HARDY. 

Paul • " --'ll S - 
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Two-Shilling Novvis—Ctutinued. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 

The Tenth Earl. • 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. ^ 

Ellice Quehtjp. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Miss Cadogna. 
Sebastian ajtrom®, 
Dust. 


Beatrix Randolph. 

Love—or a Name. 
David Poindexter ’s Dis¬ 
appearance. 

The Spectre of the 
Camera. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

By^ HENRY HERMAN. 


A Leading 

By HEADON HILL. 

Z&mbra the Detective. 

By JOH^ HILL. 

Treason Felony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 

The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 

The House of Raby. 

By TIGHE JIOPKINS. 

Twixt Love and Duty. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

A Maiden all Forlorn. I A Mental Struggle. 

In Durance Vile. A Modern Circe. 

Marvel. I Lady Vernev's night. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. . 

Thornicroft'a Model. I Self Condemned. * 
That Other Person. | The Leaden Casket. 
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BASILE THE JESTER 


CHAPTER I. 

J'HE WOMAN IN THE CROWD. 

‘ Vive le Dauphin et la Reine d’Ecosse ; long live the Dauphin 
and Queen of Scotland! Shout, good people ! Blend your 
voices in one mighty burst of enthusiastic joy ! Rend the air 
with the forcible expression of your feelings, for I vow this is 
the happiest day that has ever dawned on fair France. Huzza ! 
shout, I say. Wherefore dost thou laugh at me, good master 
blacksmith ? How do I know that thou art a blacksmith ? 
Because thou hast a leathery smell, and the wrinkles of thy 
face and neck are like the furrows of a ploughed field—they 
are full of dirt. Nay, lose not thy temper, thou beater of iron 
and maker of horseshoes. I am as good a man as thou art. 
Huzza! Crack your lungs, dear people, for this is a right 
merry day. By my cap and bells, 1 vow I am so happy that 1 
could e’en embrace that grimy blacksmith, though his face be 
somewhat uglier than yonder gargoyle.’ 

Thus spoke Basile, a jester at the Court of Henry II. of 
France, as he cut merry antics, for the amusement of the 
people, in front of the great cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. 

The year is 1558 ; the time, April i’T. The occasion, the 
marriage of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, with Francis, 
the eldest son of Jdenry II. of France. The weather is glorious, 
and spring has touched all Nature with a wand of gold. The 
soft azure of the sky is flecked with fleecy cloudlets, and the 
Seine, as it rolls its lazy course to the sea, reflects the blue and 
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white of tWfc heavens in its unruffled surface, for of wind there 
is none. The air is stagnant and dreamy, and heavy with the 
perfume of the enormous masses of flowers, especially violets 
and primroses. Turn which way the eye will, th^ref is a be¬ 
wildering and dazzling display of colour. Flags and banderols 
by millions flutter from poles and lines. From the turrets 
of Notre Dame float the royal standards of France and 
Scotland, and there is not a house in the whole neighbourhood, 
nay, probably in all Paris, that is not decorated with bunting. 
The whole facade of the grand cathedral is covered with 
crimson cloth, intermixed with cloth of gold. Over the main 
entrance a gigantic arch of flowers has been constructed, the 
flowers used being violets, primroses, daffodils, snowdrops, and 
lilies of the valley. The effect of the combination is rich and 
chaste beyond all description. In front of this floral arch, and 
stretching the whole length of the cathedral front, is a raised 
platform covered with cloth of gold. The platform extends 
outwards for nearly fifty yards; then a flight of wooden steps 
descends to the ground. The steps are covered with crimson 
cloth, which is carried along for another hundred yards. Each 
side of this enormous platform is built up with artificial flower 
banks that are crowned with palms. An avenue, forty yards 
across, and extending for a quarter of a mile from the platform, 
is roped off, the rope being of crimson silk, in which is woven 
a gold thread. On each side of this avenue, at intervals of a 
yard, stands a halberdier, armed with a polished steel halberd, 
and clad from head to foot in polished steel armour. Between 
the soldiers, on both sides, kneels a beautiful girl, clad all in 
white, and enveloped in a gossamer veil. Each girl holds a 
basket of flowers, which are to be scattered over the crimson 
cloth when the royal pair leave the cathedral. 

Outside of the rope, on either side, is a densely packed, gaily 
dressed and good-natured multitude. Every window of every 
house, as well as every roof, is also filled with sightseers. The 
lighthearted Parisians have turned out in their tens of thousands 
to make merry and do honour to the rare occasion. This day 
France and Scotland are united in the persons of the beautiful, 
gifted girl, Mary Stuart, and the handsome boy, the Dauphin 
now, but soon to be Francis II. of France. This day a page 
is being written in history that is destined to be ever a con¬ 
spicuous one in the world’s story. 

Paris, used as she has been to see grand sights ami rich 
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pageants, has never seen this one surpassed, fior probably 
even equalled. It is in keeping wilh the profligate and magni¬ 
ficent and luxurious Court of. Henry II. No expense has 
been soured, nothing left undone tfl give imposing pomp to 
the ceremony, and to dazzle, with glittering and unique 
splfendgur, the eyes of all behdlders. 

The event which is being celebrated is one that the world 
has but rarely seen. Francis, the Dauphin, is heir to the 
throne of France, and Mary Stuart, although a minor, is the 
crowned Queen of Scotland." Thus, it is hoped, the two 
countries are wedded in a bond of the closest union, and 
the interests of the two thrones are identified. Mary is as 
yet little more than a child, being under fifteen, while the 
Dauphin is only slightly her senior. To matchless beauty she 
allies a grace and learning, combined with wit and talent, that 
are almost unparalleled even in an age celebrated for its 
clever women. 

If the external scene on this auspicious day, wilh all its 
glittering wealth of colour and its military display, was striking, 
how much more majestic and imposing was that presented by 
the ceremony in the interior of the cathedral ! Here the most 
awe-inspi*iug and religious songs, and the most impressive 
display of worldly treasures, were blended into a picture such as 
few human eyes had looked upon before. The whole of the nave 
of the great cathedral was hung with white satin, alternated 
with crimson velvet and cloth of gold, while the floor itself was 
completely covered with cloth of gold. The King and Queen 
of France were present in all the regal magnificence of state. 
They were surrounded by the princes of the royal blood and 
all the nobility, while priests and cardinals were present in 
hundreds. Three hundred beautiful youths, dressed in pure 
white raiment, swung golden censers, while a thousand trained 
voices chanted the impressive service. The proud Cardinal of 
Bourbon pronounced the nuptial blessing, and then the brilliant 
assembly, and the sweet young bride herself, hailed the Dauphin 
‘ King of Scotland.’ 

While the marriage was thus being solemnized in the 
cathedral, Basile, with others of his class, was amusing the 
surging masses autside. Basile was a young man, probably 
under thirty years of age, with a shapely figure and an exceed¬ 
ingly handsome face. He came of a race of jesters ; his father 
before him had been a jester in the Court of Francis I. 
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Basile, who was gaudily dressed, was strutting about on the 
crimson cloth as proud as a peacock. He wore a capote of 
orange-coloured silk, that came down over his shoulders in the 
form of a cape. His jacket was parti-coloured, one half being 
red, the other yellow, and one hose was blue, while the other 
was white. • 

As he paraded up and down with ah assumed air of im¬ 
portance, he bandied jokes with the people, who made him a 
butt for their own coarse wit, and roared with laughter when 
he addressed them. Now and then he pretended to get very 
angry, and shook his bells in a menacing way. Like all 
Court fools, he was privileged to do and say almost anything 
he liked, but in return he had to take the buffets that were 
frequently bestowed upon him, and the scorn with which 
his class was universally treated. These hired buffoons could 
say things to a king that would .cost another man his head ; 
but their lives were hard, and frequently they died in poverty 
and disgrace. 

Basile’s sally about the blacksmith had caused much laughter, 
though the man whom he had addressed seemed ill-pleased, 
and retorted warmly: 

' Go to, thou poor fool! Thy wit is shrunken even as thine 
own shanks. I am no blacksmith, fellow, but a tailor.’ 

‘A tailor! Oh, oh, oh, oh!’ laughed Basile. 'Well, now 
that I look at thee, I perceive clearly that thou art but the 
ninth part of a man. A tailor, pah ! Why dost thou not become 
a turnspit ?’ 

‘ Why a turnspit ?’ roared the tailor, losing his temper. 

‘ Because then thou wouldst only have the running to do, 
the basting would be done for thee by others.’ 

‘ Out on thee, thou scum of a scullion wench !’ retorted the 
man, feeling uncomfortable at the fire of chaff that was now 
levelled at him from all sides. 

Basile was in right merry mood, and seemed immensely 
amused by his own wit. Suddenly, however, the laughter died 
out of his face, and an expression that was half pain, half fear, 
came into it. His eye had caught somebody in the crowd. 
That somebody was a woman, but in the surging sea of 
humanity she was quickly swept out of sight again,'until he 
himself doubted having seen her, for he muttered : 

* No, it was a fancy. It could not be she ; and yet the face 
was—pshaw! I am growing morbid. She is dead.* He 
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seem&d comforted by this reflection, and broke ifito laughter 
again, until, inadvertently, he trod on the toes of a stalwart 
halberdier, who, pushing him until he all but lost his balance, 
exclaimed irritably : 

‘ Fool, get out of the way !’ 

S?fcoTering his equilibriftm with wonderful agility, Basile 
stiffened his legs and hips, and then bending down his 
head, after the manner of an acrobat, he said, with mock 
reverence : 

‘ I obey thine order immediately, O mighty warrior, for I 
always haste me to get out of the way of evil things.’ 

This happy sally turned the laugh against the soldier, and 
the jester scored a point. And now the bells burst forth into 
jubilant melody, announcing that the Queen of Scotland had 
become the possessor of two thrones; while France’s prospective 
King was the husband of Scotland’s Queen. Then from the 
church there pouft'd forth the crowd of nobles, the Dauphin 
and his beautiful young bride, surrounded by an armed guard 
of French nobility, leading the way. This was the signal for 
flowers to be showered down from the turrets and roof of the 
cathedral. There was a perfect storm of flowers, and the sun 
shining i'ottfi in unclouded splendour at this moment, and ac¬ 
centuating all the wonderful wealth of colour, and flashing 
in floods of dazzling light from the armour and weapons of the 
soldiers, completed a picture so gorgeous, so rich, so artistic 
in its magical blending of brilliancy and tone, of light and 
shade, that its equal had never been witnessed. While, 
mingling with the clashing of the bells, rose two thousand 
trained voices in a choral song of thanksgiving and jov. 

Flushed with conscious pride, the beauteous Queen leaned 
on her husband’s arm, and gazed, on the animated scene. 
Well might she feel proud at that happy moment, which gave 
no sound, displayed no sign, of the stormy future that was to be 
hers; nor did there loom in her vision of that which was to 
come, the block and axe which were to end her career, when, 
lonely, deserted, and broken-hearted, she would welcome 
death as a relief from weariness and pain. 

She jvas tall and beautiful beyond compare. Her features 
were cast in - a*classical mould, her face was lighted up 
with rare intelligence. Her hands were elegantly shaped, 
her eyes piercing and keen. She was attired in a robe 
of white satin with a train many yards in length. The train 
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was borne By twelve maidens, six on either side. Each 
maiden wore a dress that was covered with natural flowers, 
most artistically arranged. Thus, one was primrose, another 
violet, a third lilies of the valley, a fourth tulips, and so on. 
The extreme ends of the train were borne by two beauteous 
boys dressed as Cupids. Round hdr brow Mary Stuart wore, 
clasped, a tiara of extraordinarily pure diamonds, and she was 
enveloped in a transparent veil of gossamer that was studded 
with seed pearls of great value k 

At the sight of this bewitching girl, radiant with beauty that 
almost seemed unearthly, the dense masses of human beings, 
who everywhere pressed forward to obtain a sight, broke out 
into thunderous shouts of welcome, that were taken up and 
echoed and re-echoed from every balcony, every window, 
every roof, every point, in fact, where a human being could 
obtain a foothold. Hundreds of thousands of handkerchiefs 
and flags were waved, while the air was thick with flowers 
that were showered down by the people in their wild 
enthusiasm. The senses grew literally bewildered with all 
the motion, the glitter, and the tumult of bells, voices, and 
cannon which thundered forth salutes on each side of the 
flashing Seine. 

Presently a superb coach, all gilt and crimson velvet, and 
studded with precious stones, and hung on high bow springs, 
was wheeled up in front of the platform. Into the coach the 
Dauphin and his bride stepped. It was drawn by twelve milk- 
white ponies with trappings of real gold lace, and white satin 
trimmed with imitation violets. The coach was preceded by 
a hundred mounted gentlemen clad in silver armour. On 
each side of the coach, mounted on white ponies, rode a jester, 
Basile being on the right; and as they moved along these 
men scattered pieces of money amongst the people, being 
provided with a bagful for the purpose. Following the coach 
came another bodyguard of a hundred nobles mounted on 
black horses and wearing gilt armour. In the rear of these 
were the King and Queen of France, each riding a splendid 
white horse that was covered with cloth of gold, while each 
horse wore on its forehead a diamond star of fabulou$ value, 
and its hoofs were shod with shoes of solid gefld.- The proces¬ 
sion was brought up by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, 
all dressed in the most gorgeous apparel ; while two thousand 
troopers, wearing polished armour, formed the rear escort. 
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As ‘this wonderful procession moved slowly Along amid 
showers of flowers, the multitude of sightseers shouted them¬ 
selves hoarse, and struggled to gain a nearer view. At one 
point of route the pressure was s<? great that the line of 
soldiers was broken. And while the confusion thus caused 
was^lt its height, a womannvith bare head, and a wealth of 
black hair streaming over her shoulders and down her back, 
was seen to be struggling frantically to get in front, holding 
a child up at arms' length. There was a wild expression in 
her face, which was red and blotched as if with dissipation. 
She was calling out at the top of her voice, but the roar of the 
surging people drowned what she said. Basile saw this woman, 
and the expression of fear that had suddenly come into his eyes 
when he was bandying words with the tailor came again, and 
he seemed to sway on his horse as if he were about to fall. 
Evidently the sight of that woman influenced him, and he 
looked nervously around as if meditating flight. 

In the meantime the excitement amongst that section of 
the crowd increased. The soldiers were beating back the 
crowd with their hackbuts, and the people were growing 
angry. By what seemed almost superhuman strength the 
woman e<»itinued to force her way forward. So wild and 
excited did she appear that those near her thought she was 
mad, and many shrank from her. The child (a boy), which 
she still held up, was screaming lustily, evidently with fright, 
as well he might, for the hubbub, the confusion and excite¬ 
ment were tremendous. Women screamed and fainted, and 
men, being jostled roughly, lost their tempers and fought 
fiercely with each other, thus adding to the general alarm. 

The procession had come to a standstill, and there was 
much curiosity expressed to know the cause of the disturbance. 
Basile by this time was deadly pale, and seemed strangely 
uneasy. He kept his eyes fixed on the struggling and ap¬ 
parently frantic woman, and the nearer she came the more 
alarmed he grew. It is difficult to understand what connec¬ 
tion there could be between the handsome Court fool and 
this strange woman in the vast crowd ; and yet there was 
the fact that her movements influenced him. The woman 
continued to straggle to the front, her objective point to all 
appearances being the coach in which sat the young Queen 
and the Dauphin, her husband. Her clothes were almost 
lorn from her body, and were hanging in shreds, and perspira- 
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tion was streaming down h^r begrimed face. She succeeded at 
last in reaching the line of procession just where it had been 
broken by the inbursting o£ the mob. Several gentlemen 
forming the bodyguard were vainly endeavouring,to restore 
order, but their horses, frightened by the swaying masses and 
the yelling and shouting of thousands of excited people,"were 
prancing wildly, and their riders’ attention was kept on the alert 
to prevent the restless steeds from trampling on the people. 

As the woman gained the line, a halberdier seized her with 
the intention of thrusting her back. But with a shriek of 
defiance she twisted herself free from his grasp. In doing so, 
however, she lost her balance, reeled and stumbled, and there 
broke from her blanched lips an agonized cry of blank de¬ 
spair, for she had gone down amongst the prancing horses, 
and before a hand could be stretched to save her she was 
trampled upon and crushed into a bleeding mass. 

Basile the fool witnessed her fall, and springing from his 
nag, he rushed forward, but too late to save the woman, if 
that was his intention. He snatched up the child, however, 
which, strangely enough, was uninjured, and holding the boy 
above his head, freed himself from the human tangle, and 
breathless and exhausted got back to the coach. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE SEAL OF DEATH. 

Basile was deathly pale. The excitement and the exertion 
he had gone through had perhaps caused this. But he was 
also strangely agitated, and his presence of mind seemed to 
have forsaken him. The child he had rescued was screaming 
furiously. It was a bright, curly-headed boy of about eight 
years of age. 

' What is it, Basile—what is it, Basile ?’ asked the young 
bride, as she peered anxiously out of the coach. 

‘ If it please you, madame, there has been an accident,’ 
answered Basile, making a desperate effort to suppress his 
excitement and speak calmly, though his effort was a failure. 

‘ An accident!’ exclaimed the young Qdeen in distress. 
' Mercy upon us ! is that sweet child hurt ?’ 

‘ No, madame,’ Basile replied. ‘ He is frightened, but not 
hurt.’ 
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‘ How came you by him ?’ <. 

* I rescued him, madame, from the feet of the horses.’ 

‘ Tho^ hast done well, Basile ; but surely the poor child 
was not alone ?’ 

* No, madame, he was held by a woman—his mother, 
proESbly—and she has been killed.’ 

‘ Killed !' cried the Queen in great distress. ‘ Alas, poor 
mother ! Is there no one with her to claim the child, Basile ?’ 

‘ I think not, madame.’ 

‘ Then, by the grace of God we will take him under our 
protection till his relations are found. What say you, dear 
husband ?’ she asked, addressing the Dauphin. 

‘ Even as my sweet love says. Her wishes are mine.’ 

' That is well,’ the Queen remarked. Then, turning to the 
jester, who still seemed excited and confused, she said: ‘Basile, 
motion one of our equerries that we desire speech with him.’ 

Basile did as lfe was told, but it was in a mechanical sort 
of way. An officer rode up and made a profound salute. 

‘ Sir,’ said the Queen, ‘ it is our wish that this dear child, 
whose mother, alas ! seems to have lost her life in the crowd, 
shall be well cared for. Give him into the care of one of our 
ladies-in-\faiting, and later on we will issue a proclamation, if 
in the meantime his relations do not come forward to claim 
him.’ 

The equerry bowed, and, receiving the boy from the hands 
of Basile, he rode back and placed him in charge of one of 
the ladies-in-waiting, as the Queen had commanded. 

While this little scene was being enacted, the mother of 
the child—if she were his mother—had been picked up and 
borne away by kindly hands. The people had been forced 
back into position again, and order being once more restored, 
the procession moved on. Basile had somewhat recovered 
himself, and having mounted his pony, he was making a sorry 
attempt at wit. 

The stopping of the procession, and the news, which flew 
like wildfire, that a woman had been killed, had for a moment 
checked the ardour of the great crowd ; but no sooner did 
the cavalcade get in motion once more than the enthusiasm 
of the people fViuful renewed expression in a mighty upraising 
of tens of thousands of voices. Mary, Queen of Scots and 
Dauphiness of France, who had been temporarily depressed 
by tlit untoward incident—for she looked upon it as an evil 
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omen—quick'ly recovered her spirits as the thundering^ ac¬ 
clamations rang in her ears, and her eyes took in the mar¬ 
vellous scene. She felt proud-and happy at this homage of a 
great people; and as she leaned on the luxurious cushions of 
the gilded coach, she dreamed of the pomp, the magnificence, 
and the greatness that would lie hers. MeanwhKe^the 
wretched woman who had been crushed beneath the horses’ 
hoofs had been borne into a neighbouring house. It was 
found that, although she was fgarfully injured and insensible, 
she was not d<*ul. Somebody undertook to go in search of a 
surgeon, but the crowded state of the streets rendered this no 
easy task. When it became known, however, that a surgeon 
was required, a young man pushed his way through the crowd 
and offered his sendees, saying that he was a doctor. He was 
about six or seven and twenty years of age, and from his 
dress and general appearance he seemed to be in poor and 
needy circumstances. 

Night had fallen on Paris, but the darkness was dispelled 
by the millions of small lamps which were used to illuminate 
the city, and by the great bonfires which burned in the 
squares; for the people were revelling, and the streets were 
filled with merry, noisy, chattering crowds. Seats and tables 
were placed in the streets, and the light-hearted people were 
feasting and drinking and thoroughly enjoying themselves in 
a reckless, rollicking way. 

In a dismal room, high up* in one of the lofty houses in the 
neighbourhood of Notre Dame, the woman who had been 
injured lay on a truckle-bed. It was the apartment of some 
kindly people who had placed it at the disposal of the poor 
creature, and having performed this act of charity, they were 
now enjoying themselves in the streets below, for it was not 
every (lay a royal marriage took place, and even a mangled 
human being could not be allowed to damp one’s spirits. 
The ill-starred woman was young, certainly not more than 
thirty. She had been good-looking, if not positively hand¬ 
some. Her hair was dark and luxuriant, and her features 
very regular. Her face was like marble now, and rendered 
ghastly by smirches of blood. One side of her head hagl been 
injured by the kick of the horse. Some of %ier ribs had also 
been broken, and had penetrated the lungs, and dark venous 
blood was oozing from the lips. In the room, which was 
faintly illuminated by a small oil-lamp, was the surgeon who 
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had volunteered his services. He was a man by no means ill- 
favoured so far as looks were concerned, but his face wore an 
expression of anxiety and traces of ^dissipation. There was 
nothing ve*y striking about him. He was a common type of 
manjand, judging from his hungry look and threadbare 
clothes, 'he was suggestive* of one who was a butt of bad 
fortune. He was alone with his patient, for it was very diffi¬ 
cult to get the services of anyone on such a night of revelry, 
especially as the prospects of, remuneration were remote. 
Sometimes he walked up and down the room in a preoccupied 
sort of way ; and at other times he sat by the bedside, and 
with the sponge wiped the oozing blood from the lips of the 
injured woman. He certainly was not mercenary, or he would 
not have been there, and his being there showed that he was 
of a kindly disposition. Occasionally he paused, as if listen¬ 
ing to the roar of revel that came up from the street. And 
once, after so listefiing, he stamped his foot with impatience, 
and muttered in a tone of disgust: 

* Pah, the canaille ! How little it takes to turn them into 
swine! How the noise of their drunken mirth annoys me ! 
They drown their cares and misery in wine, but I bear with 
mine as bflst I may. Heigho, it is an ill-world, and Fortune 
mocks those who sue to her. Will she ever favour me ? Who 
knows but that this very accident may change my destiny ? 
My attention to this wretched creature may possibly bring me 
under the notice of the Dauphin and the Dauphiness, for the 
young bride is sure to make inquiries about the poor woman.' 
He seated himself beside the bed, and gazed for some time 
on the sufferer. Then he continued his musing: ‘-1 wonder 
who and what she is ? She has had a fair face, and is young 
and shapely of limb. I should like to know her history.’ 

He was about to rise, when he noticed that her eyes were 
open, and she appeared to be looking at him. He wiped her 
lips and sponged her forehead with cold water. Then he 
administered a stimulant, which she drank eagerly, and her 
breathing, which had been stertorous and laborious, became 
more natural. It was evident that she was conscious, and she 
appeared to be making an effort to speak. Seeing this, he 
bent his head dofai, and presently she muttered indistinctly: 

' I have been hurt.’ 

She spoke with great difficulty, and gave indications that 
she Was suffering extreme pain. 
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'Yes/ he answered, 'you are injured.’ Then after a pause, 
and as if deeming it better that she should know the worst, 
he added : 'Your injuries are grave in character, and I fear 
me that your hours are numbered.’ 

She did not”seem in the least degree affected by the in¬ 
formation, but putting forth her coid, white hand, she tuffined 
his arm, and said : 

' I feel that. I know that my hurts will prove fatal. Per¬ 
haps it is better so. But tell me, who are you ?’ 

' I am a surgeon, and freely give my poor services, hoping 
by the will of God to restore you.’ 

Something like a bitter smile passed over her bloodless face 
as she remarked: 

' But you find I am too much broken ever to be mended. 
I am broken here, too;’ and she placed her hand over her 
heart, and drew a sigh which caused her to moan from pain 
in the wounded lungs. 

‘ Can I do aught to comfort you ?’ he said tenderly, much 
moved by her condition and her suffering. ' Shall I get you 
the services of a holy father or a seeur de charite ?’ 

' No,’ she said quickly ; ‘ I trust in Heaven ; and ere you 
could return from searching for a priest to shrive ok I should 
be dead. But you can give me comfort in the short time that 
remains to me.’ 

She spoke spasmodically and with great difficulty, and 
every now and then gulps of blood came into her throat, all 
but suffocating her. He saw that her end was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching, and seized with a sudden desire and curiosity to 
know who and what she was, he said : 

' Speak quickly, ere the little remaining strength left to 
you ebbs away.’ 

It seemed at that moment as if her last word had been 
spoken, for a glaze came into her eyes, and blood poured from 
her mouth. He gave her some cordial, however, and she 
rallied and spoke, but with still greater effort and difficulty. 

‘ Are you honest ?' she asked. 

‘ I hope so. As honest as a man can be in so wicked a 
world,' he replied, feeling that her question presaged a reve¬ 
lation. 

' And faithful ?’ she continued. 

' Even faithful also, as I believe.’ 

' I am dying, and friendless,’ she said ; ' and you we a 
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stranger; but even a stranger may have pity c*i a crushed 
and much-wronged woman. I had determined this morning 
to personally make my plaint to the sweet Dauphiness. She 
is young and beautiful and a bride, j»nd happy and free from 
care, and I feel sure she would pity me and aid me. But 
tell*«e,’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘ what of my boy ; he was 
surely not injured?’ 

‘ Calm yourself. Not a hair of his head was injured, and he 
is in the dear young Queen’s keeping.’ 

The poor dying woman uttfcred a cry of joy at this in¬ 
formation ; but the cry was stifled by the surging blood, and 
turned into a wail of pain as the effort produced excruciating 
agony in the torn lungs. 

For fully ten minutes she seemed to literally wrestle with 
death, and the surgeon expected every gasp she gave would 
be her last ; but once more she rallied, and wearily turning 
her dying eyes upon him, she whispered, so faintly that he was 
obliged to put his ear close to her lips to catch the words her 
fleetingi breath formed : 

‘ Fearing that I should not be allowed to speak to the 
Dauphiness this morning, I wrote a letter intending to put it 
into her Jiands, in the hope that my sad story would move 
her to see justice done to me. If that letter has not been 
taken from me, or is not lost, you .will find it in the bosom of 
my dress. Promise me solemnly—promise me, a dying woman, 
that you will with your own hand deliver that letter to the 
Scottish Queen.’ 

‘ I promise you,’ he said with great solemnity, and a degree 
of earnestness that evidently struck her, for she pressed his 
hand with her feeble fingers, and said : 

‘The Blessed Virgin be praised! Now indeed I can die happy.’ 

The effort that this cost her again increased the haemor¬ 
rhage, and her face was contorted with pain. Used as the 
young surgeon was to death-bed scenes, he was nevertheless 
deeply moved at this poor creature’s atrocious sufferings. 
And as the roar of the thoughtless multitude floated up, he 
displayed great irritability, for here in the awful presence of 
death the shouts of gaiety and pleasure seemed to him incon¬ 
gruous. Movedr by sympathy, he took her cold hand and 
pressed it between his own. This poor creature was an utter 
stranger to him. She was a waif whom the current of events 
had drifted into his path. But he himself was poor, friend- 
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less, and silk to weariness with struggling against adveme cir¬ 
cumstances. For he had no patron, no one in high place to 
give him a friendly lift, and so perforce had to feed on his 
own heart in nameless* obscurity. He had a feljow-feeling, 
therefore, for the strange woman around whom the impene¬ 
trable shadows were closing. • The world had used he^tt, and 
that fact in itself was sufficient to beget his true sympathy, 
even if the physical agony she was enduring had not done so. 
He felt, too, that his skill was set at naught, and that he was 
powerless to even ameliorate her sufferings. He did, how¬ 
ever, administer some more cordial to her, and it appeared to 
have a slightly tranquillizing effect. Utter prostration had set 
in, and she lay motionless save for the twitching of the muscles 
of the face, which was due to spasms of pain. She lay like 
this for about a quarter of an hour. Then she raised her 
white, heavy eyelids, turned her fast-glazing eyes upon him, 
and, making a supreme effort, uttered in < audible tones the 
one word—‘ Remember.’ 

The eyelids dropped again, she gradually sank into a 
comatose state, and in half an hour more was dead. 

' Poor thing!’ the surgeon said piously. ‘ The saints receive 
you, and God rest your soul.’ 

He remained motionless for some minutes until he remem¬ 
bered the letter she had referred to. He had no difficulty in 
finding it: It was in a pocket in the inside part of her dress. 
It was a large, square letter, folded, and tied with a piece of 
blue silk ribbon, and superscribed in a small neat hand ‘To her 
most gracious, and wise, and beautiful majesty, Queen of Scots 
and Dauphiness of France, who is besceehcd in the name of 
the dear Virgin Mary to read this letter.’ 

The surgeon went under the little oil-lamp and read the 
superscription, turning the letter round with prying curiosity. 

‘ I wonder what it is about,’ he muttered. Then with an 
exclamation of annoyance—annoyance with himself—he sud¬ 
denly thrust it into the pocket of his cloak, as if wishing to 
put temptation away. He paced up and down the room, 
evidently ill at ease. Suddenly he stopped, and reproduced 
the letter. Temptation was conquering him. He stood irre¬ 
solutely, and for some minutes held the missive between his 
thumb and finger. 'Pshaw !’ he exclaimed. ‘ This is probably 
the story of that poor dead waif. Why shouldn’t I know it ?' 

He satisfied his conscience with this reflection, and^hesi- 
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tating no longer, untied the ribboi} and opened But the folds 
of the paper. It was a large sheet, such as was usually used 
for letters of importance, and it.was filled up with fine writing. 
As the surgeon read, his face seemed to undergo many changes. 
Astonishment, pleasure, cunning, exasperation, maliciousness, 
were*** turn depicted on his countenance, and when he came 
to the last line of the writing, some absorbing thought was in 
his mind, for he crumpled the letter in his hand, his lips were set 
with some half-formed resolution, his eyes burned with internal 
excitement. Presently he stanSped his foot, and muttered: 

‘ Why did I yield to temptation, and read this ?’ 

He straightened the sheet of paper out again, and tied it 
up with the ribbon, and then, as if he wanted air, he went to 
the small diamond-paned window, threw it open, and leaned 
out in an attitude of reverie. 

It was a long way to the street below, and the roar of the 
mighty multitude was like the fretting surf on a rocky shore. 
The sky was cloudless, and the moon had the appearance of a 
silver shield. Paris itself, with its tortuous streets and far- 
reaching environs, was suggestive of a map traced in fire ; for 
the small lamps used for the illuminations stretched for miles 
and milestf n unbroken lines, crossing and recrossing each other 
at various angles, until the eye was bewildered with the ravel 
of the threads of light. At various points huge bonfires blazed 
and made great circles of lurid glow in the landscape. In 
addition to this, there were long, moving rows of lights as 
mummers on horseback, and carrying waxen torches, wended 
their way slowly through the densely packed thoroughfares. 
From the island in the Seine, discharges of fireworks took 
place every now and again. There were great bursts of blood- 
red flame, fiery darts, revolving wheels, glowing stars, fiery 
serpents, and the thunderous roar of cannon and bombs. 
Mingling with all this were yells and screams of excited 
people, and loud laughter, and the blowing of trumpets. Revel 
and song and music, and the clashing of bells from every 
steeple in the city, filled the air with a deafening and bewilder¬ 
ing clamour. The surgeon gazed on the marvellous scene 
before him; then he turned his eyes to the still more mar¬ 
vellous scene oft the dark blue heavens, where burned the 
glorious and mysterious stars, and the regal moon was like 
unto a disc of burnished silver. Presently he muttered to 
himself meditatively: 
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‘ What a»«trange world this is! How lightly these tpns of 
thousands of people take their pleasure and abandon them¬ 
selves to the hour, as though there were no to-morrow, no 
shadows, no intrigue, no deception, no wickedness, .no heart¬ 
aches and bitterness worse than death! There i& true peace 
there,’ indicating the white corpse on the bed, ' andjhere,’ 
looking down on the throbbing world at his feet, ‘ is hot blood 
and human passions, hatred and uncharitableness, and the 
hollow mockery of hypocrisy.’ 

He remained silent for seme time, his eyes fixed on the 
Seine, where, catching in its ripples the light of the moon, it 
looked like a wrinkled mirror. 

‘ Shall I tempt fate ?’ he murmured after a time. ‘ Pshaw ! 
how should I tempt fate, for has not fate placed a golden 
opportunity in my hands to-night ? Fortune has buffeted me 
hitherto. This day destiny threw that poor woman in my 
way. The information contained in her letter may give me a 
chance to rise. Shall I avail myself of that chance ? There 
are heights to be reached by ambitious and daring men. Why 
should I not attempt to reach them ? This woman was 
friendless ; so am I. Her death may give me new life, and by 
a bold move 1 may emerge from obscurity.’ 

He turned from the window, and paced up and down for a 
few minutes. He was evidently ill at ease. He was wrestling 
with himself—wrestling with some feeling that was, so to 
speak, his better self. He stopped before the corpse. He 
gazed intently on the rigid, white, ghastly face, with its half- 
opened eyelids showing the glazed eyeballs, and its stony 
expression of intense agony, which death had not softened 
away. 

‘ Poor thing!’ he mused, ‘shall I profit by your misfortunes? 
The dead tell no tales; and those cold blue lips of yours will 
never be able to impeach me.’ 

He drew forth the letter once more, and re-read it. Then, 
as he restored it to his pocket, there was a look of stern deter¬ 
mination on his countenance. 

‘ I will attempt to climb,’ he muttered, ' even though in so 
doing I fall to my death.’ 

He covered up the face of the deaij, woman-*-put on 
his cloak, went down the many wooden stairs, and drifted 
out into the human current that was flowing through the 
street 
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CHAPTER III. 

‘ 1° I^NEEL AND SALUTE YOU AS %Y GOOD ANGEL.’ 

Altho."TtH on the morning following her marriage the 
Dauphiness of France was much occupied in receiving the 
congratulations of the ambassadors from various courts, and 
giving audience to the commissioners from Scotland, she did 
not forget her protege, and, senditig for the lady-in-waiting who 
had charge of the boy, she made inquiries respecting him. 

‘ He is a sweet babe, madame,’ said the lady, ‘ and full of 
pretty prattle. But he sadly lacks strength, as if he had been 
ill-nourished. Nay, I am sure that that is so, for he has 
taken food ravenously.’ 

‘ What age has he, think you ?’ asked the Queen. 

‘An it please jwu, your Grace, I should say he has well- 
nigh completed his eighth year.’ 

‘ And speaks he well ?’ 

‘ He has said but little, madame, for he has cried incessantly 
for his mother.’ 

‘ Alas, p*>or mother ! alas, poor child ! Has any news been 
obtained of the injured woman ?’ 

‘ As your Grace’s message reached me, I heard that a man 
had arrived at the palace and craved audience with you, 
madame. He also brought the news that the woman died a 
few hours after receiving her grievous hurt.’ 

The Queen seemed much distressed at this intelligence, 
then, turning to the lady, she asked : 

‘ Is the man who has arrived a relation of the dead woman?’ 

‘ 1 know not, madame ; but, an it please your Grace, I will 
learn his business and acquaint you with it.’ 

‘ That shall you do, and you shall bring me the news within 
an hour.’ 

The lady bowed, and retired to execute her commission, 
and Mary Stuart proceeded with her husband to give audience 
to many important personages who were waiting to be 
admitted to her presence, including a special emissary from 
the Po£e. 

The man alluded to by the lady-in-waiting was none other 
than the surgeon, who had arrived at the palace in good time 
in or<jer that he might forestall any proclamation being issued, 
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which, under the circumstances, it was to his interest to pre¬ 
vent, if possible. 

This man’s name way Philippe llenaud. He was * member 
of an old and honourable, but exceedingly unfortunate family. 
They had been strong partisans and politicians, and as they 
generally managed, somehow, to* be on the wrong sale, they 
had suffered accordingly. Philippe’s father had been secretly 
assassinated by some fanatic when Philippe was but a few 
years old. Soon after this fyis mother died from grief, and he, 
being an only child, was brought up by a poor but proud 
aunt, who on very slender means managed to educate him, and 
send him to Paris to study the art of surgery. But while he 
was yet young this aunt died, and the youth was left without 
means or friends to fight his way as best he could. And hard 
indeed the fight had been ; for a poor and nameless man had 
little chance in days when patronage was considered of more 
consequence than talent. 

The young lady into whose charge the boy had been given 
was Adrienne de Bois. She was a great favourite with the 
Queen of Scots, whose senior she was by about five years. She 
was at the Court when Mary Stuart arrived, so that they had 
grown up together, and a firm friendship existed between 
them. 

Adrienne had the misfortune to be exceedingly plain. 
Certain people who envied her the position she occupied, as 
confidential maid-in-waiting to the young Queen, went so far 
as to say that she was positively ugly. Fine, dark flashing eyes 
and white, even teeth were her chief charms; in all other 
respects her features would not bear criticism. She had a win¬ 
some maimer, however, and was patient and gentle. Owing to 
her want of beauty, she had been somewhat put upon, and made 
a drudge of by her companions, and no doubt that was one of 
the reasons which induced Mary Stuart to extend her patron¬ 
age and friendship to her. In return, Adrienne had given her 
young mistress faithful and grateful service. 

When Adrienne left the Queen’s presence, she went at once 
to the chamber where Philippe Renaud was waiting the result 
of his application for permission to see her Grace. < He had 
obtained entrance by stating that he had come in reference 
to the child whose mother had been killed on the previous 
day. 

‘ I am commanded by the Dauphiness, sir, to leai'n your 
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business,’ said Adrienne, addressing *Philippe, who had risen 
and made a profound bow as she entered. 

He was, pale and agitated, and his* eyes wandered about 
restlessly, as’ though he felt out of place. 

‘ Is it pot possible, mademoiselle, for me to see her Highness ?’ 
Philippe asked in tremulous and nervous tones. 

' I fear not, unless your business is of a most urgent 
character. But I am her confidante, and you may safely make 
me the bearer of your message.’ • 

Renaud rested his eyes on Adrienne’s face for some moments, 
then he asked with great eagerness: 

‘ You say you are her Highness's confidante ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And have influence with her ?’ 

‘To some extent I have,’ Adrienne replied cautiously. 

‘Then let me plpad to you, mademoiselle,’ said Renaud, 
dropping on one knee and bowing his head after the manner 
of a supplicant; ‘ let me plead to you, in the fervent hope that 
you will carry my prayer to the Dauphiness. Your beauty 
and your gentle manner assure me that I shall find in you a 
sympathizer at least, if not a friend.’ 

Adrienne Tie Bois was flattered, for it was not often compli¬ 
ments were paid to her. 

‘You seem in trouble, and to have sorrow,’ she remarked ; 
‘ therefore, if I can serve you in aught I will do so.’ 

‘ Ah! I knew that your sweet face bespoke a heart all 
goodness and charity. I am stricken with a grievous sorrow, 
sweet lady. The world is against me, and misfortune has 
crushed me.’ 

‘Nay, say not so,’ replied Adrienne sympathetically. ‘The 
world is surely against no man who is honest, and a strong 
man should defy misfortune.’ 

‘ Alas! mademoiselle,- I have found the world very cruel, 
and the crowning misfortune came to me yesterday when my 
dear wife was crushed to death in the procession.’ 

‘Your wife!’ exclaimed Adrienne. 

‘ Even so, sweet lady.’ 

‘ Then, the sweet # child who is now in my keeping is your 
son ?’ 

‘ He is, mademoiselle,’ Renaud answered in a low tone. 

Adrienne interpreted his agitation and confused manner to 
the sorrow he felt as he thought of his loss, and she was touched. 
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' Poor boy!’ she remarked, alluding to the child ; ‘ sail indeed 
it is when so young a babe lacks a mother’s care.’ 

‘ Ay, lady, sad it is,’, lierfaud sighed. , 

‘ Do you wish to remove him now ?’ Adrienne .asked. 

‘ If her Grace so wills it, then must I comply,’ said Renaud. 

‘ But, lady, I am very poor. Fortune has passed rfle by, and 
bitter poverty and I have long been companions. ’Tis better 
that I and my child find relief beneath the waters of the Seine.’ 

‘ Speak not in such a mapner, sir,’ Adrienne exclaimed with 
warmth. ‘ A man who is yet in his first manhood should not 
talk so glibly of destroying the life which God has given him, 
and much less of taking that of so sweet a child. ’ 

‘ Better to give him peace if 1 cannot give him bread,’ 
whimpered Renaud. 

‘ Better to give him a stout heart and resolution to carve 
his way in the world,’ Adrienne cried indignantly. ‘Nay, I 
think now that you are not fit to have control of your boy in 
your present frame of mind, and I must in duty speak to my 
dear mistress, the Dauphiness.’ 

‘You shall do with me or my child what you will,’ said 
Renaud, in a well-affected tone of despair. 

‘ What trade have you, sir ?’ Adrienne asked. 

‘ I have the trade of a surgeon, lady.’ 

‘ Of a surgeon, say you ? In faith, then is surgery in a sorry 
plight if it has done no better for you than that which you re¬ 
present to me.’ 

‘ I have lacked patronage, mademoiselle,’ replied Renaud, 

' and I have struggled in vain against an adverse tide. Hunger 
and want have almost made me hopeless, and in the extremity 
of my bitterness and grief 1 beseech her Grace the Dauphiness 
to give me some chance of bettering my condition.’ 

‘ That I am sure she will do,’ said Adrienne, speaking in a 
kindly tone again ; ‘ that is, if you are deserving of it. 1 shall 
carry to the Queen a faithful account of what you have said, 
and I doubt not that in very gratitude for the great happiness 
she is now experiencing she will endeavour to relieve you of 
some of your misery.’ 

‘ Heaven decree that it may be so !’ Renaud .exclaimed; 
‘ but tell me, lady, can I not approach ^he Queen’s Majesty 
myself, and with my own lips tell my own story ?’ 

‘That I know not, but I will plead your cause.’ 

‘ Let me inquire, also, to whom I am indebted for greater 
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’kindness than I have ever met befor^. I crave thcPhonour of 
knowing your name.’ 

‘ I am called Adrienne de Bois, and I am maid-in-waiting to 
the Daupfunyss.” 

‘Adrienne de Bois, I kneel and salute you as my good 
angel,’ srid Renaud impressively, as he suited the action to the 
word, and, kneeling before her, touched with his lips her 
jewelled white hand. 

She was by no means displeased with this act of homage, 
and she began to feel more interest in the man. 

‘ Rise,’ she said, ‘ and I will conduct you to where your child 
is bestowed. He will be no less joyed to see you than you to 
see him.’ 

‘ Ah, Mademoiselle Adrienne,’ moaned Renaud, rising to his 
feet, ‘ I almost fear I have allowed my sorrows to make me 
for the moment forgetful of my little Francois. But it is long 
since I saw him—four years come Martinmas.’ 

‘ Four years !’ exclaimed Adrienne, turning in astonishment, 
as she was in the act of leaving the room. ‘ How comes it so ?’ 

' Because, lady——’ Here Renaud hesitated and got con¬ 
fused again. He had thought out the part he had set himself 
to play, andihe knew perfectly well that it would be necessary 
to state that he had not seen the child he was claiming as his 
son for a long time, otherwise the boy would refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge him as his father. But he had neglected to invent a 
plausible reason for so long a separation. But now, as he 
rapidly grasped the position he was in, and saw the prospects 
of realizing his daring scheme endangered by his want of a 
reason, he proved himself to be a man of ready resource as 
well as an unscrupulous one. ‘ Up to yesterday,’ he continued, 
after a pause, ‘ I foolishly thought that Francois was not my 
son. I don’t know’ how nor when this idea first came into my 
head, but for four years it has haunted me like a pitiless 
demon, throwing a great shadow over my life, and goading me 
into despair. So for all those years I have refused to look 
upon the face of the boy, and I held myself aloof from my un¬ 
happy wife.’ 

' Oh, green-eyed monster!’ cried Adrienne bitterly, ‘ how 
much misery art tlfou responsible for in this world ! But what 
of thy suspicion. Monsieur Renaud—was it justified ?’ 

‘ In faith, no,’ he answered, bowing his head as if in contri¬ 
tion. i Yesterday I learnt how great had been the wrong I 
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had done 1 ay sweet wife; for when she la y in the agonies of' 
death, and knew that all hope for her in this world had passed, 
she vowed to me solemnly,, .and in the name of the blessed 
Virgin, that she was ah honest woman. I repent, me of my 
cruel suspicion, and my tears testify to my sincerity.’ 

With the consummate art of a. perfect actor, he assumed an 
expression of weeping, and threw into his voice a tremulous- 
ness that was well calculated to deceive. He even .sin-prised 
himself by his success. It was his first step in anything like 
real deception, and as he saw that that step was likely to lead 
him towards the heights on which he had cast longing eyes, 
he became more bold and reckless. The first plunge was over, 
and now by striking out fearlessly he might swim to fortune, 
if not to greatness. 

Adrienne was much touched by his apparent sincerity and 
sorrow, and she said in tones which told that she herself was 
affected: , 

‘ Alas ! repentance cannot give you back your wife, nor wipe 
out those four years’ wrong and misery. But there! I have 
no right to judge you. Come, now, and, looking upon your 
sweet child’s face, vow to devote your life to him, and to pray 
ceaselessly for the repose of the soul of the poor wpman whom 
your unfounded suspicions wronged.’ 

She led the way out of the room, and Renaud followed her. 
A smile of triumph played about the corners of his mouth, for 
he felt that in the soft-hearted Adrienne de Bois he had made 
a valuable ally, and he resolved to use her. 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘IT IS NOW on NEVER TO SIT BESIDE TIIE STARS.’ 

Adrienne led the way to a small tapestried chamber, where 
on a luxurious couch lay Francois the child, while an old 
woman sat beside him, and was doing what she could to amuse 
him. 

Francois seemed to have got over his fright of the previous 
day, and was laughing at some grotesque story the old nurse 
had been telling him. He was a remarkably pretty child, 
with a mass of brown curly hair. His skin was almost as fair 
as a girl’s, and his features were not only regular, but gave 
indications of precocity and intelligence. He had Jbright, 
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flashing brown eyes, and a mouth that suggested •determina¬ 
tion and even obstinacy. He looked older than his years, 
but this was due, no doubt, to a certain meagreness arising 
from the'want of proper nourishment* 

‘Well, nllrse, how fares thy charge now ?’ said Adrienne, as 
she entered. 

‘ Right well, my lady,’ answered the old woman. ‘ He is a 
bonny bairn, and sharp beyond his years.’ 

‘ Here is his father,’ Adrienne remarked. ‘ They are almost 
strangers to each other, for, as I* understand, they have been 
separated for four years.’ 

The old woman rose, bowed stiffly, and exclaimed: 

‘ Mon Dieu ! Is that possible ?’ Then, noticing Renaud’s 
broken-down and generally seedy appearance, she added: ‘ It 
might be well for the boy’s sake, perhaps, had they remained 
separated for yet another four years.’ 

‘ Augustine,’ crjed Adrienne rebukingly, ‘ how dost thou 
dare venture on such a remark ?’ 

‘ Nay, pardon me,’ answered the old woman contritely. ‘ I 
meant no offence ; but I thought that if the child remained 
an orphan, the dear Dauphiness would bestow upon him her 
gracious e^re.’ 

‘ Even as it is that may be so,’ said Adrienne. Then, turn¬ 
ing to Renaud, she said: ‘ I promised her Grace the Dauphiness 
to return to her in an hour and tell her what I had learned. 
Remain here, therefore, until I come back.’ 

‘ Report me well to her Grace I crave you, sweetest lady,’ 
cried Renaud, ‘ and I shall ever be your willing and devoted 
servant, an it would so please you to accept my servitude. 
But in the meantime may I request to be left alone with my 
child ?’ 

Adrienne looked at old Augustine, as if she wasn’t quite 
sure how she should act. And Augustine, drawing herself up 
proudly, and looking somewhat indignant, remarked : 

‘An it is your command, mademoiselle, I will of course 
retire, but I would prefer to remain.’ 

‘ Nay, good Augustine, it is but natural that this poor man 
should wish to be alone for a brief space with his own offspring. 
Beside#, he has s§d news to impart,’ she added, lowering her 
voice. 

The old nurse at once understood, and, bowing, immediately 
left the room. 
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‘ Where lias she gone t<? ?’ cried little Francois, springing up 
on the couch. 

‘ She will be back anon,, sweet pet,’ answered Adrienne 
soothingly, as she patt&l the little fellow’s head. # •' And in 
the meantime this gentleman is going to talk to you.’ 

The boy looked at Renaud for a moment. Then ha^shrank 
back, and said peevishly : 

‘ I don’t know that gentleman ; I don’t like his looks. I 
don’t want him to talk to me.’ 

‘ Be good, little one. It is’right that this gentleman should 
talk to you,’ Adrienne remarked kindly. Then, not wishing to 
have a scene, and as the hour in which she had promised to go 
back to the Queen was already up, she turned to Renaud, and 
said, ‘ Au revoir, monsieur. I will plead your cause to the best 
of my poor ability.’ 

In another minute she had left the room, and Renaud was 
alone with the child whose father he was o’aiming to be, but 
on whom he had never before cast his eyes. 

' My plot works well,’ lie thought. Then, seating himself 
by the side of the couch, he attempted to take the boy’s hand ; 
but the child drew back, and, crouching in the corner of the 
couch, said fretfully : < 

‘ Go away—go away, monsieur ; I don’t like you. You make 
me frightened.’ 

‘ Nay, my pretty Francois,’ answered Renaud, ‘ say not so. 
I am your papa.’ 

' Then indeed are you a wicked man, for I have heard my 
dear mamma often say so.’ 

Renaud was a little disconcerted by this remark, but he said 
coaxingly: 

‘ Poor mamma ! She could not have meant what she said ! 
There were certain things between me and your mamma that 
caused a misunderstanding. You are too young to comprehend 
these things now, but some day I will tell you all.’ 

Francois turned his wondering eyes on the speaker, and asked : 

‘ Wherefore do you not tell me now ? I am sure I should 
understand.’ 

' No, my poor boy, I must not tell you now. Some day when 
you are older you shall know, but not now—<not now.’ 

Francois was silent for some minutes. He seemed to be 
pondering something in his childish mind. Suddenly he 
exclaimed : 
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: Where is my dear mamma ? Why does she not come to 
me ?’ 

Renaqd considered before speaking what answer he should 
give. Then, assuming a tone of ueep sorrow, he replied 
solemnly, as he laid his hand on the child’s fair head : 

‘ Your mamma, darling, will come no more. She has gone 
to God.’ 

Into the boy’s face as these words were spoken there 
came a look of blank amazement. He seemed puzzled and 
distressed. Then the truth appeared to dawn upon him ; 
his beautiful soft brown eyes filled with tears, and with a 
childish wail he cried : 

' Oh, mamma, mamma, my dear mamma ! why have you left 
your little Francis ? Let me go to God too, so that I may 
be with mamma.’ 

Renaud was really touched, showing thereby that, though 
he was playing a* part in which hypocrisy and deceit were 
essential to his success, his heart was not yet hardened. He 
felt his own eyelids quivering, and catching the boy in his 
arms, he pressed him to his breast. 

In the meantime, Adrienne de Bois had proceeded to the 
Queen’s r«ception-room, where Mary, fatigued and exhausted 
with the ceremonies she had had to go through, was enjoying 
a little repose in the company of her husband and some of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court. Small silver cups of wine 
were being handed round, and Basile the Jester was en¬ 
deavouring to amuse the company by his wit. But he seemed 
ill at ease and absent-minded, and his face was filled with an 
expression of anxiety that was altogether foreign to it. The 
Dauphiness had chided him two or three times for being ‘ dull 
as a mawkish owl,’ and he had excused himself by saying that 
his nerves were yet strained from the shock they had received 
on the previous day. 

'Ah, here is Mademoiselle Adrienne !’ exclaimed the young 
Queen as that lady entered. ' She will entertain us, I’ll 
warrant me. Well, and what news dost thou bring, Adrienne?’ 

'I have done your Grace’s bidding, madame.’ 

' And with what result ?’ 

'With the re.#ilt that I come to plead to your Grace on 
behalf of the poor man whose wife was killed yesterday. In 
truth his story is a sad one. He is a scholar and a surgeon, 
an it please you. But buffets and misfortune have made him 
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very despairing. He is p 9 or and friendless, and has not-even 
the wherewithal to get that which would put flesh upon his 
scantily-covered bones.’ 

‘ God’s truth, but the poor man shall not long be in so sorry 
a plight!’ exclaimed the Dauphin. ‘ Sir,’ turning to one of his 
gentlemen-in-waiting, 'see that cny purse-bearer gives this 
unfortunate wretch golden pieces enough to ensure him ample 
food for a year at least.’ 

' Not so fast, dear husband,' put in the Queen. ‘ Let us 
hear what else Adrienne has to tell. By my faith, I am 
interested in this stranger. Where left you him, Adrienne ?’ 

‘ With his child, madame.’ 

‘His child!’ echoed Basile the Jester in such a strangely 
hollow voice that all eyes were instantly turned to him. His 
face was white. He seemed to be suffering pain, and his bells 
fell from his trembling hand, with a jangling sound, on to the 
floor. 

' Why, what ails the poor fool ?’ exclaimed the Queen. ‘ I 
vow that thou hast caused my heart to leap into my mouth.’ 

‘Then, indeed, madame, you have the sweetest and most 
precious morsel in your mouth that ever has been there,’ Basile 
replied, with a profound bow, and by this apt reply c smoothed 
the Queen’s slightly ruffled feelings. And, snatching up his 
dropped bells, he broke into a forced laugh, and said: ‘ When 
1 caused your Grace’s dear heart to perform such'an extra¬ 
ordinary acrobatic feat, I was but wondering why so needy a 
sinner as this stranger is should be blessed with so sweet a 
child.’ 

‘ Then, in future, fool, let not thy wondering find vent in 
words so gruesomely uttered,’ the Queen remarked. 

‘ I shall remember your Majesty’s command,’ Basile answered, 
as he made a low bow and retired behind the Queen’s chair. 

‘ Seems he fond of the child ?’ the Queen asked, addressing 
herself to Adrienne. 

‘ He was much affected, madame,’ Adrienne replied, ‘ and the 
sad loss of his wife appears to weigh heavily upon him. I 
would, an it should please your Grace, crave that he be per¬ 
mitted to tell his own story. In very truth he is to be pitied.’ 

‘ You seem interested in this scholar and surgeon,’ the 
Queen said, uttering the words ‘ scholar and surgeon ’ some¬ 
what sarcastically. 

‘ He is a scholar, madame, as you yourself may judge,’ 
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Adrienne replied in a tone that showed she uiMerstood the 
Queen's sarcasm, 'and should your Grace be desirous of 
proving his skill in surgery, your Grace will be able to devise 
the means thereto.’ 

' Nay, rate me not uncharitably, sweet Adrienne,’ answered 
the Queen smilingly, as sit ■ noticed that her favourite was a 
little hurt. ‘ Thy penetration, I know, is keen, and thy opinion 
reliable ; therefore, I will see this poor man. Conduct him 
hither, Adrienne, while I have leisure to receive him; and I 
swear by my father’s memoryHhat if he be what you deem 
him he shall not lack food and raiment henceforth.’ 

' Will you see him now, your Grace ?’ 

‘ Ay, at once. What say you, husband of mine ?’ 

'Ever as your Highness wishes.’ 

‘ Haste, then, good Adrienne, before our leisure hour has 
expired,’ said the Queen. 

Mademoiselle.de Bois experienced a sense of delight at 
having gained her object, for as she had interested herself 
in Renaud, she was anxious to bring him under the personal 
notice of the Queen. But, after all, it was not so much the 
man she thought of as the child. Being herself without fortune 
and without beauty, she believed that she was destined to lead 
a single life, and therefore a very womanly feeling caused her 
to yearn for something on which to bestow her affection. What 
else better could she find than a child suddenly deprived of 
a mother’s care ? She could teach him and train him, and 
watch over his welfare; and employing her mind on this 
agreeable task would give a zest to life; she would feel 
that the world was not quite a barren wilderness to her, and 
that there was an end and aim in living. 

Some such feeling as this stirred Adrienne as she bowed 
herself out of the Queen’s presence, and hurried to where 
she had left Renaud and the boy. She found the man in the 
act of fondling the child, who was displaying affection for his 
supposed father, and was asking him many questions in his 
childish way. 

' Monsieur Renaud, I have the Queen’s commands to conduct 
you into her presence,’ she said. 

ReiTaud turned round quickly, and with a sudden start. 
His face was white with a nameless fear—fear of his own 
boldness, paradoxical though that may seem. A few hours ago 
he jyas little more than a waif: hungry, friendless, forlorn. 
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Now a strange chance had placed within his grasp the means 
to acquire fortune, even fame. The qualifications required to 
attain this end were unscrupulousness, a belief in himself, and 
a reckless daring. Did fte possess these? Would,the cir¬ 
cumstances create the man, or would the man be able to 
adapt himself to the circumstances'? To sustain the position 
he aimed at would require a mental capacity of no ordinary 
kind, and if he had not that capacity he would fall in his 
attempt to climb—fall and be crushed. But he had already 
calculated the chances for and against; and on the turn of 
the die he was prepared to risk all. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he said, almost breathless, ‘how can I appear 
before the Queen’s majesty in such raiment as this ?’ and he 
pointed to his shabby aud threadbare garments. 

‘ The Queen’s majesty is not interested in the man’s clothes, 
but the man himself,’ Adrienne replied with some emphasis. 
‘ Come, we must not dally. Royalty waits net, but must be 
waited on.’ 

‘ And the boy, does he go, too ?’ Renaud asked anxiously. 

‘ No. I will summon the old nurse, who will take charge 
of him.’ 

Renaud drew his breath in, much in the manner «f a man 
about to take a header into the sea, and he thought to himself, 
‘ It is now or never to sit beside the stars.’ 

‘ I am your humble servant, mademoiselle,’ he said, turning 
to Adrienne and bowing low. His heart was palpitating, but 
he was making desperate efforts to conceal his agitation ; 
though at that moment there arose before his mental vision 
a phantom Court dazzling with the splendour of royalty, and 
filled with beauty and youth, and he, in picturesque grandeur, 
a conspicuous figure amongst them all. It was a wild dream, 
perhaps, but many a dream quite as wild had been fulfilled. 

‘Come,’ said the lady; ‘let us go.’ She led the way past 
powdered lackeys and armed guards, and through what 
seemed interminable corridors, until the Queen’s reception- 
room was reached. Then she paused on the threshold, and, 
turning round to him, gave him some hints as to how he was 
to deport himself on coming into the presence of royalty. 
Two tall men-at-arms who stood on guard at (the entrance of 
the chamber crossed their pikes and barred the way as they 
observed the dilapidated-looking stranger, notwithstanding 
that he was accompanied by Adrienne. 
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‘Whence go you, sir?’ asked one of the soldiers. 

‘ To the Queen/ Adrienne replied, speaking for him, and 
with some indignation in her- tone at what she considered 
officious»ess. 

‘ Hast thou warrant to enter ?’ asked the man, addressing 
himself still to Renaud, ahd fgnoring Adrienne, though, per¬ 
haps, not with intentional rudeness. 

Renaud felt extremely awkward. He was painfully con¬ 
scious of his incongruous appearance when contrasted with 
all the gilt and evidences of greatness that were around him. 
These men looked spick and span in their polished accoutre¬ 
ments, their plumed helmets, and their long riding boots of 
fawn-coloured leather. At the doorway hung rich Genoa 
velvet curtains, the value of which would at that moment have 
seemed to him like an enormous fortune, while his lady escort 
wore apparel and jewels worth many thousands of francs. Yet 
he could scarcely rattle two sous together, and his whole 
worldly wealth might have been represented by francs counted 
on his fingers. The atmosphere, too heavy with the scent of 
perfume, and rich with the sense of gorgeousness and luxury, 
contrasted strangely with that to which he had been accus¬ 
tomed. « 

From the gloom and care of grinding poverty he found him¬ 
self suddenly, and as if by magic, in the full blaze and glitter 
of pomp and wealth, and it was impossible to help being 
dazzled and dazed. In the dilemma he was thus placed 
in by the opposition of the soldiers, he could only turn ap¬ 
pealingly to his guide, and she, indignant and wounded in 
pride, said sternly : 

‘ Stand apart, gentlemen. I am answerable for this man, 
and my presence is his warrant.’ 

‘ Nay, gracious lady? be not angry,' said one of the soldiers 
firmly but respectfully. ‘We do but our duty, as you know, and 
without some other warrant we cannot allow so ill-conditioned 
and so suspicious-looking a person as this gentleman to enter 
into her Grace’s private chamber.’ 

The man emphasized the word ‘ gentleman,’ and turned up 
his nostrils with scorn. 

Renaud’s pfide rose now, and his face burned with anger. 
Poor and shabby he knew he was, but he yet had the in¬ 
stincts of high breeding, for good, if not noble, blood ran in 
hfc veins. He possibly would have resented the soldier’s 
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rudeness, had not Adrienfle, stepping forward, said in com¬ 
manding tones to the soldiers : 

‘ Perhaps you only do your duty, but you do it insolently, 
sirs. An you think I have introduced a cut-throat to the 
palace, guard him jealously while I go to her Grace to 
procure her personal warrant for his admission. Stand aside, 
sirs, and let me pass.’ 

She waved her white arm disdainfully, and, turning to 
Renaud, said : 

‘ Remain there. Monsieur Renaud, until I return.’ 

In obedience to her command, the soldiers grounded their 
pikes, and, making a salute, drew aside the massive velvet cur¬ 
tain, and she passed in. In that moment Renaud caught a 
glimpse of the brilliancy beyond ; but, like the Peri at the 
Gate of Eden, he must for the moment remain there dis¬ 
consolate, his yearnings and ambitions, however, immensely 
intensified by the transient gleam that had been afforded him 
of the richness and seeming ease which lay beyond that velvet- 
screened portal. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SHADOW OF THE DEVIL. 

Rf.naud had not to wait long before Adrienne de Bois re¬ 
turned. She bore the signet-ring of the Dauphiness, and 
holding it up before the men-at-arms, said : 

‘ Behold the Queen’s warrant. Now, then, permit this 
gentleman to pass.’ 

The soldier who had been the spokesman looked at the ring, 
and then, with a salute, he once more drew aside the purple 
curtain. Adrienne made a sign to Renaud to follow her, and 
she passed through the doorway. With palpitating heart 
he stepped across the magic boundary, and found himself in 
the presence of the Queen and her husband and the brilliant 
throng of courtiers. His wandering eyes took in the gene¬ 
ralities of the gorgeous surroundings rapidly, and then some¬ 
how—he knew not how, for it was like a bewildering ('ream 
to him—he found himself kneeling at the feet of the beau¬ 
teous Mary, the Queen of Scots and Dauphiness of France. 
All interest was at once centred upon him, and his shabby 
appearance caused general astonishment, and some of the 
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powdered and perfumed ladies aid gentlemen turned up 
their patrician noses, as this hungry-looking and ill-clothed 
man suddenly intruded himself in their sight, which was 
accustoried only to glitter and gauu. There was one, how¬ 
ever, who viewed him with mingled astonishment and wrath. 

That one was Basile the Jestfcr. Assuming an air of raillery, 
though he could not conceal his scorn, he cried out: 

‘ Riddle me, riddle me, lords and ladies. What bird does 
that very worthy gentleman resemble ?’—alluding, of course, 
to the kneeling Ilenaud. 

‘ Well, fool, what is thy answer ?’ said the Dauphiness. 

‘A hawk, an it please .you, your Grace.’ 

‘ Wherefore a hawk, sirrah ?’ 

' Because, raadame, he looks as though his sole diet had been 
sparrows, and that they had been scarce of late.’ 

The lords and ladies would have laughed at this cutting 
satire, which had *a double meaning, had it not been that they 
noticed a frown on the Queen’s face. 

‘ Peace, varlet!’ she said. ‘ Thou lettest thy saucy tongue 
wag too freely. Thou knowest well that this gentleman is 
here at my bidding.’ 

Basile made a profound bow as he answered: 

‘ Ay, madame, but hawks and doves should not be in the 
same neighbourhood.’ 

‘ Thy wit, fool, is ill-timed,’ the Dauphiness remarked in a 
tone that warned Basile it were better for him to remain silent 
for a time. Then she addressed Renaud : 

‘ We hear, sir, with deep sorrow, that a grave misfortune has 
befallen you. We had hoped that our marriage-day would 
not have been marked by any such deplorable incident; but we 
must recognise Heaven’s will in this sad matter, and bow 
humbly to it. You are a leech—are we rightly informed ?’ 

' In the old Latin,’ said Basile bitterly, ‘a leech is termed a 
mnguisuga —that is, blood-sucker.’ 

‘ Out on thee, varlet!’ exclaimed the Queen. ‘ Thy poor 
jokes lit not the occasion.’ 

‘ Heed not the prating knave, sir,’ she said to Renaud', who, 
still kneeling and with bowed head, appeared to be utterly 
indifferent to tin?Jester’s remarks. 

‘ Yes, your Grace, I have studied the business of medicine, 
and hold my letters to that effect,’ said Renaud in a low voice, 
and speaking with difficulty owing to his great embarrassment. 
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' Have you pursued yo«:r calling of a physician ?’ asked the 
Dauphiness. 

‘I have endeavoured to.do so, your Grace/ answered 
Renaud, growing a little more confident, and raisicg his eyes 
to her Grace’s face. 

‘ Endeavoured ?’ repeated the Queen. ‘ Wherefore en¬ 
deavoured. That seems an indefinite term.’ 

‘ With your Grace’s permission I would explain that I have 
lacked patronage, and wanting reputation, I have, alas! failed 
to obtain business.’ 

‘ Perhaps through fault of your own,’ the Queen suggested. 

' Nay, your Grace ; an you will, permit me, I would say 
that such is not the ease. Poor men may rise sometimes, but 
more often their very poverty keeps them down.’ 

‘ It may be so, it may be so,’ the Queen observed thought¬ 
fully. ‘ Well, sir, proceed,’ she added; ‘ we are interested in 
you, and would know your history.’ 

‘ I have little history to relate, your Grace,’ Renaud an¬ 
swered. ‘ I married young; but a shadow fell between me 
and my wife.’ 

‘The shadow of the devil,’ put in Basile, ‘and some of its 
blackness must have stuck to the very worthy gentleman.’ 

Renaud raised his head and looked at the Jester. Their 
eyes met, and in that look the two men expressed what each 
felt: ‘ You and I are deadly enemies.’ 

The Queen took no notice of Basile’s remark, but, referring 
to what Renaud had said, she exclaimed: 

‘ That preludes a romance. Gather round, my lords and 
ladies, for now we shall have an interesting story.’ 

‘Ay, by my faith,’ cried Basile, shaking his bells ; ‘ a story 
with embellishments, done in colours by the author.’ 

‘ Thou chattering pie !’* exclaimed the Queen, pretending to 
be severe ; ‘ an thou usest thy libellous tongue to no better 
effect, we will have a padlock put upon it, and stop its freedom. 
We pray you proceed, Master Renaud. 'fell us what was the 
shadow you speak of.’ 

‘A-suspicion—ill founded on my part—of my wife’s fidelity.’ 

‘ Then did you do a grievous wickedness to your wjfe, good 
sir!’ said the Queen. 

‘ In very truth I did, your Majesty,’ Renaud remarked in a 
penitent tone ; ‘ and yet I thought I was justified.’ 

* Magpie. 
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‘ Ay, by my dead father!’ exclaimed the Queen with warmth. 
‘ Men ever think they are justified in suspecting their wives, as 
if women were never aught but fiasswn’s slaves.’ 

' I woiiid humbly crave your Grace’s pardon, if I have said 
that which has offended your Grace’s ear.’ 

' Nay, go on—go on, good man,’ said the Queen a little 
haughtily. ‘ An I understand you, your affairs prospered 
not ?’ 

'Even so, your Grace,’ answered Renaud, feeling a little 
uneasy lest he had made a bad impression. ' Bad fortune 
pursued me, and custom came not. I fell into despondency, 
and my wife grew desperate. Yesterday, on the occasion of 
your Grace’s wedding, and all unknown to me, my poor wife 
endeavoured, possibly in a moment of mental aberration, to ap¬ 
proach your Grace for some help. Last night, when she lay a- 
dying, she told me with her fleeting breath that she knew your 
Grace was as kind as beautiful ; and that your Grace was full 
of great pity and sweet charity ; and that on such a day, 
when your Grace’s cup of happiness was filled to the brim, 
you would not turn a suppliant away. The poor creature 
had writ your Grace a letter, in which she prayed you, in the 
name of tfie Holy Virgin, to help her and her husband—that 
is me—for our child’s sake. It was in trying to present this 
letter to your Majesty that my unfortunate wife met her 
death. ’ 

The Queen appeared to be much touched, and for an 
instant she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

' Have you that letter in your possession ?’ she asked. 

The question caused Renaud considerable embarrassment, 
which did not escape the keen observation of Basile, though he 
made no remark. Renaud was conscious that to lose his presence 
of mind at this critical stage would be fatal to his interest, and 
so he answered quickly and boldly: 

' No, your Majesty, I have it not.’ 

‘ What has become of it, then ?’ 

‘ It was so stained with my wife’s blood, j our Grace, having 
been in the bosom of her dress, that I destroj r ed it.’ 

' Were you with vour wife when she endeavoured to approach 
us ?’ 

‘ No, your Majesty.’ 

‘ How learned you of the accident ?’ 

' A kindly neighbour, who was in the crowd, recognised my 
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wife, and brought me word. My unfortunate wife died hi my 
arms, and dying told me all. News reached us that your sweet 
Grace had caused our boy to be conveyed to your, Grace’s 
palace, and with her last breath my wife prayed that her life 
might not have been sacrificed in vain, but that your Majesty 
would be moved to pity the child and its unhappy father.’ 

‘Your story, sir, has deeply interested me,’ the Queen 
remarked, betraying by her voice and manner that she really 
was affected ; ‘ and I will consider in what way we can answer 
your dying wife’s prayer. Mademoiselle Adrienne, thou hast 
the sweet child still in thy care ?’ 

‘ I have, your Grace.’ 

‘ Continue to watch over him, then, until our further pleasure 
has been expressed. And you, Monsieur le Comte,’ she said, 
turning to a gentleman at her elbow, ‘ will do us the favour 
of requesting the Chamberlain to see Monsieur Renaud well 
bestowed for the present. And,’ she added, referring to the 
Jester Basile’s remark, and speaking in pleasant irony, 
‘ Monsieur le Comte will order the Chamberlain to be sure 
that there be no lack of sparrows, for even hawks may fatten.’ 

‘ Does your Grace forget that hawks are birds of prey ?’ 
Basile remarked. u 

‘ No; nor does her Grace forget that thou art in very truth 
a fool,’ she replied sharply. 

Renaud rose from the kneeling position which, in accordance 
with Adrienne’s instructions, he had maintained during the 
interview, and, bowing profoundly to the Queen, backed out of 
the royal presence. His head was in a whirl, and he felt faint 
with suppressed excitement. Vistas of future greatness opened 
before his mental gaze ; and with the prospect of success his 
ambition swelled. It was a dangerous ambition, because it was 
calculated to produce in him a thorough unscrupulousness. 

‘What,’ he thought ‘what is to hinder me from climbing to 
those giddy heights where sit those who are clothed in purple 
and fine linen ? I am not ill-favoured in face and form. I 
have education, and though at present I lack the polish of the 
courtier, methinks I am not such a fool but what I can take 
it on. Hitherto I have been fettered to the kennel.. I have 
burst the fetters now, and will soar upwaro. Ay, ay. Master 
Basile,’ and a smile of self-satisfaction played about his mouth. 
‘Ay, ay! I will be a hawk indeed, as thou mayst find. 1 
thank thee for having given me that phrase.’ 
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In accordance with the instructions he haci received from 
the Daupliiness, the Chamberlain lodged Itenaud most com¬ 
fortably. A chamber, luxury itself compared with what he 
had besy used to, was allotted to # him, and he soon found 
himself faring sumptuously. This tiny sip of Court life, so to 
speak, only served to whet? his appetite, and he found himself 
craving for more. He wondered how and in what way her 
Majesty would provide for him, and he grew feverish with 
curiosity. 

For three days he was left*without sign or hint as to the 
course that was to be pursued. He became a little uneasy, 
fearing that probably some inquiries were being made about 
him. He questioned Adrienne, whom he had the opportunity 
of seeing frequently, but she could tell him nothing. He made 
a great display of affection for the child, who called him papa, 
and returned the affection with childish warmth. He was an 
exceedingly intelligent boy, with a soft, pliable nature and a 
sweet and loving disposition. Adrienne proved very faithful 
to her trust, and bestowed much care and attention upon the 
child. One day, in accordance with the royal commands, she 
took him to the Daupliiness. He had been provided with 
suitable Rothes, and the Daupliiness was exceedingly struck 
with his remarkable beauty. She kept him with her for a full 
hour, fondling him and saying many pretty things; and when 
she was dismissing him, she remarked to Adrienne : 

'That is a dear sweet child, and of marvellous intelligence; 
we will keep him in our Court, and he shall be specially trained; 
for who can tell, perhaps some day he may be useful to us ? 
But of this more anon.’ 

Adrienne went out of the royal presence filled with 
pleasurable emotion. She had developed a fondness for the 
boy that would have made separation from him now exceed- 
ingly painful. But the Queen’s words filled her with hope, 
and she thought, with all a woman’s pride : ‘ 1 will mould this 
boy, and make a man of him after my own heart.’ 

On the morning following this interview, Rcnaud, in the 
belief that he was really the father of the child, received a 
visit from the Queen’s chief physician, who had been in¬ 
structed to question him and ascertain the extent of his know¬ 
ledge in medical science. Rcnaud had nothing to fear from 
this examination, for he understood his business perfectly. It 
did got take the physician long to discover this; and the 
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report he conveyed to the Dauphiness was very favourable. 
Ihe result was that in a few hours afterwards Renaud was 
informed that he would receive an appointment as an assistant 
to the royal physicians; and as some solace for hisoWounded 
feelings, and the loss he had sustained by the death of his 
supposed wife, he was presented 'with a substantial sum of 
money in order that he might provide himself with such 
raiment and fittings as were in accord with his new position. 

CHAPTER VI. 

' THOll ART BEAUTIFUL AS A HOSE J BUT, LIRE A 1’LUCKED ROSE, 
THOU MUST WITHER.’ 

Renaud’s scheme for self-aggrandisement was a bold and 
daring one; but a strange chance had placed certain informa¬ 
tion in his possession which made his course comparatively 
easy so long as he was willing to throw' scruples and principles 
overboard. That he was so willing was apparent, and will 
become more apparent as this history proceeds. The qualm 
of conscience that had at first troubled him, when on the 
night of the royal marriage he had stood at the garret window 
and gazed over that wonderful scene of illuminated Paris, had 
speedily disappeared. The various qualities of his character, 
such as cunning, artfulness, tact, diplomacy—for these qualities 
had certainly been there in germ form—developed with 
marvellous rapidity in the Court atmosphere ; and his subtle 
brain was soon busy weaving out plots and schemes for the 
future. 

‘ Men have before now risen from the gutter and stood on 
the very highest pinnacle of human greatness,’ he said to 
himself as a sort of text which he intended ever to keep 
present before his eyes. 

The circumstances of his position threw him much with 
Adrienne de Bois. He was the supposed father of the boy 
Francois, and he had to keep up that character, while she had, 
for the time being, been appointed, by the Dauphiness herself, 
guardian of the boy, so that she and Renaud met daily. He 
very speedily came to know that she was a poorer in the Court, 
inasmuch as she had great influence with the Dauphiness. 
Now, the Dauphiness was wife to the heir to the throne of 
France, and some day would possibly share that throne; 
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white already she was the crowned Queen of Scotland, and at 
no distant date would personally rule over that country. If 
he would gain power, he thought, lje must make a firm and 
devoted friend of Adrienne. Nay, he must go even farther 
than that, and win her heart. But whenever he thought that, 
and it was very often that he did so, a phantom voice seemed 
to whisper in his ear, ‘Marie Jael.’ The persistency with which 
the phantom voice repeated that name galled him, until 
the very name became hateful. His dark days of poverty, 
however, had taught him patience, and though he lost no 
possible chance of leaving, by various little artifices, an im¬ 
pression very favourable to himself on Adrienne’s mind, he 
acted with all the caution of intrigue and diplomacy. By the 
end of a month the barriers of conventionality between him 
and Adrienne had been broken down, and he was enabled, 
without any breach of etiquette or want of courtesy, to treat 
her with the familiarity of a friend. 

It happened one day, when he went to see Francois, that 
the child was sitting on Adrienne’s knee, for she had been 
teaching him to read a missal. As Renaud bent down to kiss 
the boy’s forehead, his hand by chance came in direct contact 
with Adrienne’s hand, which was plump, soft, and white. 
For the first time he forgot the caution which had guided 
him hitherto, and he said in low tones : 

‘ Mademoiselle, you have a soft, warm hand. And your heart 
is like it. By Heaven ! it were worth a man’s while to perjure 
his very soul to win it.’ 

She looked at him, then dropped her eyes instantly, and 
the blood-red blush dyed her fair face to the very roots of 
her hair. 

‘ Sir,’ she said, ‘you forget yourself." 

There was nothing severe in the way this was uttered. It 
was the tone of a coy, bashful woman, and he did not even 
affect an apology. At the same time, he had the discretion 
to go no further then. 

Later on, in the solitude of his own chamber, as he stood 
admiring himself before a suspended mirror, he said, with a 
self-satisfied smile and a significant emphasis on his w'ords: 

‘ Adrienne de*Bois can be taught to love me.’ 

No sooner had he said this than the smile faded out of his 
face, and in its stead came an expression that was half savage, 
half cynical, for that phantom voice whispered again in his ear: 
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' Marie Jael.’ 

Who was Marie Jael ? We will see. 

About seven years before ‘the events that have thus far 
been narrated, there lived, in a picturesque village on the banks 
of the Seine, and twenty miles or so from Paris, a young girl, 
then sixteen years of age. She was the only daughter of the 
Chevalier Jael, and was noted for her great beauty. The 
Chevalier’s career had been a wild romance. Born to high 
estate and great wealth, his future seemed destined to be 
brilliant and happy. He was a native of Flanders, and 
imbibed, in very infancy, the restlessness and warlike spirit 
which characterized his country at that time. While yet a 
youth he took up arms in the cause of Charles, the son of 
Philip the Handsome, and when that monarch ascended the 
Spanish throne Jael went with him to Spain. He subsequently 
took part in all the tremendous wars that were waged between 
Charles and Francis of France, and was severely wounded at 
the battle of Pavia. Twice he went with the Spanish King to 
Africa; on the last occasion he made his way into Turkey, 
where he was taken prisoner. For years he languished in a 
loathsome dungeon, from which he w r as set free by a most 
beautiful Greek slave who had fallen in love with 'him. In 
his flight he took this girl with him, and subsequently married 
her. The result of that marriage was a daughter. Three or 
four years afterwards his wife died. All his estates had at this 
time been confiscated ; and so, ruined and broken in health, he 
retired into obscurity with his child. He went to Flanders first 
and afterwards to France, where he had some relations. 

In the little village in which he took up his residence lived 
another family, poor but proud. These people were named 
Renaud, and they had a son called Philippe. For some reason 
or other the Chevalier detested the Itenauds, and they returned 
his. dislike with interest. This did not prevent Philippe and 
Marie from falling in love. Once her father discovered that 
Marie was holding communication with the son of his enemy. 
He flew into a towering passion, and vowed solemnly that 
before she should become Renaud’s wife he would kill her. 
This threat did not separate the lovers, but it made them 
more cautious. 

Marie had an aunt who lived near Paris, and with whom she 
was a great favourite. She took this aunt into her confidence, 
and told her all. The aunt sympathized with her, and 'pro- 
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* mised to aid her. Philippe was sent by his parents to Paris 
to study, and Marie was in the habit of going once a fortnight 
to visit her aunt. Thus the lovers met and carried on their 
courtship. After two or three years of these clandestine 
meetings, Philippe, although he had no means and no pros¬ 
pects, save what the exercise of his calling might bring, per¬ 
suaded Marie to secretly become his wife. She struggled 
against his persuasions for a long time, but at length yielded 
on condition that they remained apart until his affairs im¬ 
proved and he was able to make a home. She dreaded her 
father’s wrath, for she was sure he would never forgive her. 
But, in spite of all, she was secretly married. 

For a time Philippe Renaud displayed strong affection for 
his beautiful wife, while her love for him was an infatuation— 
a passion. The fortnightly meetings at the aunt’s house were 
still kept up regularly; but Philippe’s worldly affairs got 
worse instead of* better. Poverty seemed to dog his very 
footsteps, and disappointment followed disappointment, until 
he grew cynical, became soured and fretful, and looked upon 
existence as only a burden of woes and cares. Both his 
parents were dead. He had been led to expect that this 
event wo*dd place him in possession of a small sum, that 
might prove a nucleus of something better. But it was 
found that his father's estate was so involved that there 
was insufficient for his debts, let alone for anything else. 
This was a sore blow, and it tended to make Renaud more 
reckless and more forgetful of his wife. 

At last came the incident on the marriage-day of the 
Dauphin and Mary, Queen of Scots. That incident placed 
him in possession of certain facts which caused him to con¬ 
ceive a daring scheme, and to what extent he succeeded in 
carrying that scheme out we have already seen. 

A month had now passed since he had met his wife, and 
she, getting anxious, had sent him letters. She was ignorant 
of his changed condition, and thinking that some new trouble 
had prevented his going to see her as usual, she prayed with 
all a loving woman’s earnestness that he would not remain from 
her, oj she would go out of her mind. 

This letter cfcused him great uneasiness, because it con¬ 
vinced him that he must reckon with his unfortunate wife 
before he could make his plans for the future. To him she 
hadt hitherto been all gentleness, all love, all consideration; 
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but he was perfectly well f^ware that she possessed a powerful 
will, and a good deal of the fire and resolution which had 
characterized the Chevalier .during his remarkable career. 
Renaud saw, therefore, that diplomacy of a very sujjtle kind 
would have to be used in dealing with her ; for even as¬ 
suming that she was content .to remain quiet under wrong 
and injustice, her father, should he learn of the marriage— 
as under such circumstances he would be almost sure to do— 
would move heaven and earth to utterly ruin and crush his 
unworthy son-in-law. > 

In the letter which Renaud had received froYn his wife, 
she named a night when she would be at her aunt’s, and if 
he did not then go to see her, she would conclude that some¬ 
thing serious was the matter, and would at all risks go to 
Paris to make inquiries about him. 

This expressed determination on the part of his wife left 
Renaud no alternative but to go. He must /lisarm suspicion, 
if she had any, and keep her quiet for a time at least. He 
became very uneasy and restless as he saw how she must ever 
be a menace and a danger to him. Unless he could succeed 
in keeping her entirely in the dark as to the new career he had 
entered on, she would expose his baseness, by proving him not 
to have been the husband of the woman who had lost her life 
on the Queen’s marriage-day, and, consequently, that Fran£ois 
the boy could not be his son. He fairly shuddered as he con¬ 
templated the consequences of such an exposure. Not only 
would he be utterly ruined socially, but in all probability his 
life would be sacrificed to the Queen’s anger. 

A month of luxury-—that is, luxury as compared to any¬ 
thing he had ever before been used to—had only served to 
arouse in him an unquenchable ambition to climb still further 
up the ladder, until he reached that firmament of greatness 
where burned earth’s stars. 

‘ I will shine amongst them,’ he had said over and over 
again to himself; but in his reckoning he had not taken due 
account of her who was his lawful wife. But now her letter 
showed him that, though he was on the first rungs of the 
ladder, a millstone was round his neck, and unless he could 
detach it, it would drag him off and down to i L .he nethermost 
regions. 

That he was capable of deep scheming he had given ample 
evidence, but he racked his brain fruitlessly in his endeavpur 
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io concoct a scheme that would effectively secure his present 
position, and render his wife powerless to harm him. That 
he must see her was certain, and .so on the night appointed 
he went or foot to the little village where he was to meet 
her. Before leaving Paris he took the precaution to repair to 
his former squalid lodgings, where he changed his Court 
clothes for a suit of his former seedy attire. He had no diffi¬ 
culty in effecting this, as he had had the foresight to retain 
his lodgings, paying his rent regularly, and accounting for his 
absence by saying that lie had obtained a temporary appoint¬ 
ment. He therefore appeared before his wife without any 
outward sign of his better fortune, save it was in a more 
fleshy and robust appearance. Marie Jael—it was the custom 
in France for a married woman to retain her own surname— 
received her husband with every manifestation of delight and 
affection. He tried to reciprocate this, but the absence of 
sincerity in his maimer struck her, for she exclaimed in sur¬ 
prise : 

‘ Thou art strangely cold, Philippe. What is the reason of 
this change ?’ 

‘ Nay, love, thou dost me a wrong. But I am troubled and 
anxious. l'l>ou knowest well that fortune does not smile 
upon me, and my lot seems destined to be ever one of carking 
care and gnawing misery. Bear with me, sweet, for thy 
reproaches would make my already heavy burden unbearable.’ 

‘ Ah, husband darling, doubt me not,’ she exclaimed, as she 
threw her arms round his neck. ‘ Thy sorrows are my sorrows, 
thy burden my burden. But speak not so despondingly, my 
heart of hearts. The sun will shine upon thee some day, for 
thou art honest and of noble disposition, and fortune is only 
testing thy metal now. She will not always treat thee so 
scurvily.’ Renaud winced and felt uneasy, but he made no 
remark, and Marie continued : ‘ Thou knowest, my beloved, 
that my dear father’s broken health makes it improbable that 
he can long survive. While he lives my duty is to him, but 
whenever the dread event of his death takes place, then thou 
shalt find me at thy side. The little fortune—the mere 
pittance, alas !—that I shall possess when my poor father has 
passed away may gitc thee a start, it may be. I will encourage 
thee to work and struggle—ay, and I will bring thee better 
luck or I am not a Jael.’ 

As s^p spoke she looked lovingly and yearningly into his pale 
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face; but his eyes were' averted, for he dare not meet lief 
gaze. She was in truth beautiful, and the man who could 
have turned coldly fjom such a woman must have been 
strangely constituted. Under other circumstances Renaud 
would not and could not have done so, but now she was the 
barrier that barred his progress on to greatness. The thought 
of self was the one dominant thought in his mind, and all else 
must give way to it. 

Marie Jael was not only beautiful, but picturesquely so. 
She was still girlish in appearance, and her rnoyld inclined to 
that of the Greek type. There were the swelling outlines of 
form, and the wonderful grace of contour which is so charac¬ 
teristic of Greek statuary. A firm, compact head, around 
which was twisted a mass of black hair, was delicately poised 
on a supple neck with slightly arched throat. The lace was 
lacking in none of the essentials which are indispensable 
to perfection in the type she represented. There were the 
exquisitely cut nostrils, quivering with nervous life, and the 
firm small lips closing over even, white teeth without a fault 
in their regularity. Her eyes, deepset and dark as night, 
were liquid and dreamy in repose, but filled with flashing fire 
when their owner was moved by passion or emoticn. In fact, 
no one could look into that face, with all its striking beauty, 
without feeling instinctively that the owner had a power oi 
determination within her, and a spirit of self-reliance which, 
if provoked, might be capable of spurring her on to do great 
deeds. The more one looked at her the more one was im¬ 
pressed with the conviction that she could be a splendid friend 
or a terrible enemy. 

‘ Ah, dear one,’ her husband said, affecting distress of tone, 
'thou art indeed a treasure and a noble wife, and the day 
that sets thee permanently by my side will be a joyous day to 
me. But until that day come I must struggle to break my 
own fetters. Nay, wife, I am so dispirited by the failures I 
have met with, and the poverty that has encompassed me, I 
vow by the saints that were it not for thy sweet sake I would 
make an ending of my sorrows by self-slaughter.’ 

‘Husband, speak not thus,’ his wife exclaimed .chidingly, 
and drawing back from him slightly. ‘ Lfife hath its responsi¬ 
bilities, and thou must accept them with good grace, while 
Hope is a fair star that should ever guide brave men.’ 

‘ Thou teachest me my duty, dear one,’ he said. ‘ Happily 
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there is? already, a rift in the dark clo&ds that have environed 
me, and a little light breaks through. But, heart of mine, a 
sore sadness weights me down, fbr I 0 must for a time part 
from thee.’ * 

‘ Part from me !’ she cried in alarm. 

* Even so, dearest pet; but lie riot alarmed ; our separation 
will endure not long.' 

‘ And whither goest thou, my husband ?’ she asked sadly. 

‘ I go to England, dearest one.’ > 

‘ To England; and wherefore voyage you so far as that ?’ 

‘ A certain gentleman of high degree, to whom I have been 
honourably represented, hath business in that country. It is 
some State affair of which I wot not. He travels with a 
retinue, and, being in indifferent health, takes with him his 
own physicians, for, he truly sayeth, they are barbarians in 
Elizabeth’s country, and know nothing of the art of healing.’ 

' And goest thou hs his physician ?’ Marie asked with some 
incredulousness in her manner and tone. 

‘ As an humble assistant only, sweet wife. But who knows 
an I may not distinguish myself?’ 

‘ And when wilt thou set out upon thy journey ?’ 

* I know rtbt yet. The day is still unfixed; but mayhap it 
will be in about a month’s time.’ 

‘ An it is for thy good, Philippe, I shall not stand in the way 
of thy going, though thy absence will fill me with sorrow and 
anxiousness. But thou wilt think of me, dearest.’ 

‘By my faith, I will.’ 

‘And thou wilt not let any other woman’s image come 
between me and thee ?’ 

‘ Wherefore art thou jealous ?’ he said with a laugh. 

‘ Nay, husband, I have trust and faith in tliec ; but ’—the 
hidden fire of her eyes revealed itself, and the soft expression 
of her face hardened into one of stern, passionate determina¬ 
tion—‘but, an it should be so, I woidd not kill myself, as some 
foolish women do, but I would slay her who had dared to rival 
me in my husband’s love. Ah, dear one,’ she said, changing 
her tone to pleading gentleness, ‘ forgive my passing, foolish 
fear. Sh« who loves well is ever jealous.’ 

‘ Poor silly little* maid!’ he answered as he caressed her. 
* Put thy shadowy fears away for ever. Here thy name is 
wr >t ’—he placed his hand on his heart—‘ and no other can 
possibly efface it.’ 
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‘Husband of mine, tnou makest me joyful indeed,’ she 
exclaimed, as she let her head fall oil to his shoulder. There 
was a pause; then she looked up into his face and asked: ‘ Thou 
wilt see me again before going upon thy perilous journey ?’ 

‘ As surely as I hold thee now. We will meet again on this 
night fortnight an all be well.’ 

‘ Heaven forfend that it be otherwise !’ she said reverently. 
Then she wound her beautiful arms round his neck and kissed 
him often. 

Soon the limit of the time allowed for the interview was 
reached, and they had to bid each other good-night. She 
clung to him in fond embrace, then, extracting many promises 
from him, released him, and he went his way. And presently 
as his thoughts were busy with her, he murmured : 

‘ Thou art beautiful as a rose, Marie ; but, like a plucked rose, 
thou must wither.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘ WILD AMBITION, LIKE A I1AVEN0US WOLI'. 

After that interview with his wife Renaud grew more and 
more troubled in his mind, and there were moments when he 
almost longed for a return to his dark days of poverty ; for 
conscience then certainly did not vex him, and at night he 
could sleep the sound sleep of the just. Now, however, he 
must intrigue—and intrigue deeply, if he would gain the stakes 
for which lie was striving. 

His struggles with himself were those which every man has 
to endure when he first turns from the paths of honesty and 
rectitude and plunges into the by-ways of deception. Such a 
struggle was bound to end, as it invariably does when there is 
much to be gained in a worldly sense, in the fall of the better 
part of the man. Renaud had been but a few weeks at Court, 
but it was long enough to beget within him a craving thirst 
for power and wealth ; and he knew perfectly well that if he 
would satisfy that craving he must smother down all scruples. 

So far he had made excellent progress, and had prpved that 
he possessed in an eminent degree the qualities of a courtier. 
He had learned to perfection, even in that short time, the art 
of dissembling; nor was he slow to perceive that the Court 
itself was a very hotbed of intrigue. There were parties and 
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cliques, each covertly working against the other, and he saw 
that if he would climb up to the heights he longed for, he 
must ally himself to one of those parties, taking care to select 
the most pqjverful one. Keeping these things steadily in view, 
he was careful to do everything he possibly could to cultivate 
and secure the friendship of* Adrienne de Bois. The lady 
possessed great influence with the Daujdiiness, and some such 
influence was indispensable to Renaud. Therefore, he cast his 
eyes upon Adrienne, and thought to himself: ‘ I must acquire 
power over this woman, in order that she may give me power. 
And in no way can a man obtain such a hold upon a woman 
as by teaching her to love him.’ 

Renaud was perfectly well aware, however, how dangerous 
it was for a man situated as he was then to give practical 
effect to this doctrine. Marie Jael threw her shadow across his 
path and warned him of the risk he ran. Gentle as a fawn 
under ordinary circumstances, she nevertheless possessed an 
extremely jealous disposition, and under the influence of her 
jealousy she was capable of developing a passion and fierceness 
that were little short of madness. She had forcibly expressed 
this when on the occasion of his last interview with her she 
had said, referring to the possibility of any other person sup¬ 
planting her in his heart: ‘ I would not kill myself as some 
women do, but 1 would slay her who had dared to rival me in 
my husband’s love.’ 

It was this spirit of fierce determination, which Renaud 
knew perfectly well his wife possessed, which troubled him, 
inasmuch as he could not shut his eyes to the fact that if Marie 
Jael obtained but the slightest inkling that he was deceiving 
her it would be farewell to all his ambitious schemes. Per¬ 
sonally he had no fault to find with Marie. On the contrary, 
he loved her in a certain sense, and he knew that her rare 
beauty made her a treasure that many men would have perilled 
their lives for. But she was without influence, and the small 
fortune she was entitled to would never do more than allow 
linn to live in a very humdrum sort of way. It is true that, 
had he been a plodding, persevering man, he might in time 
by his ow^i exertions have largely supplemented her income, 
and so have enjoyetia fairly comfortable position; and he might 
have been satisfied to have striven for this, had it not been for 
the strange chance which placed him in possession of a secret 
that wjs a golden key to power and wealth. That secret had 
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created iii him a burning thirst for power, and as it was im¬ 
possible to raise his wife with him, he must let her drift away 
while he went forward on Jus perilous course. 

But how was be to*'separate himself from her,,? That was 
not by any means an easy problem to solve. - He was a 
physician, and acquainted, with the subtle mysteries and 
life-destroying properties of certain drugs, but to have practi¬ 
cally tested these on his unfortunate wife would have exposed 
him to the danger of detection. For she enjoyed excellent 
health, and her death, whether brought about suddenly or by 
lingering malady, would have been certain to have aroused 
suspicion on the part of her friends, to whom she was very 
dear. But quite apart from the risks to which it would have 
exposed him, Renaud was not yet so hardened that he could 
coolly and deliberately plan the destruction of her who had 
given him a woman’s true love. Nay, the very thought of 
such a thing made him shudder, for, although he was willing 
to intrigue, and to stoop to any deceit in order to gain his 
ends, he drew the line at murder, and especially the murder 
of his beautiful girlish wife, for whom he still felt a yearning. 
Still, it was imperatively necessary that some steps should be 
taken, in order that he might be freed from anxiety, and his 
position be rendered secure. To gain this very desirable end 
only one way presented itself; that was the intervention of a 
third person. 

Renaud was too clear-sighted not to see that even in this 
course considerable risk must be faced, because he was placing 
a weapon in the hands of another person who might at any 
moment turn it against him. Still, he was hopeful that he 
could guard against this, and devise some scheme whereby he 
could secure the fidelity of his factotum. Money, he knew, 
was a powerful agent in this respect, though at present he was 
not blessed with much of it; but he had discovered that his 
position as an officer in the household of the Dauphin was 
looked upon by certain Hebrew gentlemen as good security 
for loans advanced at usurer’s interest. For then, as now, the 
typical Hebrew money-lender flourished and waxed fat on the 
covetousness and greed of his fellow-men. Renaud had 
already availed himself to a limited extert of this means of 
raising funds, and he was resolved now to resort to it in order 
that he might purchase the assistance of someone to do his 
bidding. In casting his eyes about for this ‘ someong,’ they 
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alighted on his friend and whilom companion, Paul Reibell. 
Nothing could have been more natural than that he should, in 
his dilemma, turn his eyes to this jnan. 

Paul Reibell was an adventurer pure &nd simple. His origin 
few besides- himself knew. He had been everything in turn 
and nothing for long, and seemed to totally depend upon his 
wits for his means of living. Pie loved ease and hated -work. 
Gifted with a handsome face, a splendid figure, an irresistible 
plausibility, a naturally polished manner, a fluency of speech, 
and a happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care disposition, he was at 
once seductive and dangerous. He lived in the ‘ to-day,’ and 
snapped his fingers at the ‘ to-morrow.’ To women he was 
ever gracious, but his power over them was as fatal as the 
power of the fabled basilisk. To men he was a jovial com¬ 
panion, courageous and reckless, but utterly unstable and 
incapable of devotion. 

When the acquaintance between him and Renaud first 
began it is difficult to say, but they had known each other for 
years. Reibell was Renaud’s senior by nearly ten years, and 
friendship existed between them so far as it could exist between 
two such men. It is probable, however, that the link that 
bound theiy was the knowledge possessed by Renaud of a 
certain incident in Reibell’s life. 

Some ten years previous, they, in company with other young 
sparks, had gone to a masked ball held at a tavern on the 
occasion of a fete. Full of wine and passion, Reibell had 
suddenly got into a dispute with another mask about a girl each 
in turn had danced with. From dispute they had got to high 
words, from high words to blows, and his antagonist called 
Reibell ‘a gutter-dog.’ Reibell instantly resented this by 
drawing his dagger and plunging it fiercely into his opponent’s 
breast. The tragedy was enacted in the tavern garden, which 
was only faintly illuminated by small oil-lamps. Renaud was 
the sole eye-witness of the deed, and in the confusion and ex¬ 
citement that followed the finding of the body he and his 
companion fled without its being known who the}' were. 

Subsequently it turned out that the slain youth was the only 
son of a we'althy bourgeois, who, broken-hearted at the death 
of his heir, offered a large reward for the discovery of the 
assassin. Renaud remained staunch, however, and as he was 
the only one who actually knew who had committed the deed, 
ReibelJ escaped detection, and since then had displayed a 
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certain dog-like fidelity to the man who if he had liked could 
have delivered him up to the vengeance of the law, although 
the law was lax in those days, and human life was held cheap, 
especially when it was sacrificed in a tavern brawl.«• But if the 
law had failed to avenge the deed, it is certain that Reibell 
would have fallen beneath the vengeance of the dead youth’s 
friends. For in such cases ' the wild justice of revenge ’ was 
invariably resorted to, thus Reibell really owed his life to his 
friend Renaud. 

From this it will be understood that Renaud had good reason 
for thinking that he might safely make Reibell his emissary. 
Since he became attached to the Court he had not seen him, for 
Renaud had considered it wise and politic to drop all his old 
companions; but having determined to use Reibell, he took 
an early opportunity of hunting him up, with what result will 
be seen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘IT IS A WICKED WORLD, AND FEW OF US ARE SAINTS ; BUT 

there’s pleasure to ue had for the buying.’ 

In a frouzy street in the Latin Quarter of Paris, ‘Paul Reibell 
had his lodgings. It was a narrow, dismal-looking street, 
with great, tall wooden houses on either side, and at the top 
of one of these houses, and right under the tiles, Reibell 
occupied a room. He was in the habit of jocosely remarking 
that the reason he lived so high was to be above his creditors, 
for few or none of them would venture to climb up the many 
flights of greasy wooden stairs, where, owing to the darkness 
and the grease of ages, a stranger was very apt to break his 
shins or his neck, even if he escaped assassination. 

Renaud knew his way well, and so one morning soon after 
the clocks had announced the hour of eleven lie rapped on 
Reibell’s ramshackle door. He had chosen this particular 
time, because he was aware that it was the best for seeing his 
friend. Reibell was essentially a night-owl, and if he was 
acquainted with the proverb about the early bird and the 
worms, he had no faith in it. At any rate, he preferred the 
things of the night to the worms of the metaling, and, like the 
owls, he generally went to roost when the dawn proclaimed 
itself in the east. 

Getting no response to his knock, Renaud pushed the door, 
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and the rickety latch, which had 1>een reduced to its last 
screw, was too weak to offer any resistance, and yielded easily. 
Reibell wgs snoring on his pallet. T|ie room was musty and 
wretchedly, furnished. The small window, being partly 
obscured by the overhanging eaves, scarcely admitted light 
enough to make everything in the room visible. 

Renaud was well dressed, as he wished to make an im¬ 
pression on his friend. He wore lavender-coloured hose and 
puce trunks, with a doublet to match, and a broad lace collar 
relieved by a small bow of red Silk ribbon. And being now 
‘a gentleman of the Court ’ he was armed with a rapier in a 
velvet scabbard. He had taken the precaution, however, to 
envelop himself in a large black cloak, in order to hide his fine 
clothes, for they were out of place in such a neighbourhood. 
But now he took his cloak off, seated himself by the bed¬ 
side, in such a position that the light fell full upon him, and 
with a thread of fringe which he drew from the coverlet he 
tickled Reibell’s nose. 

It was some moments before the effects of the tickling com¬ 
municated themselves to the sleeper’s brain. Then he 
twitched his nose about, and made various grimaces, striking 
out at last with his hand, after the manner of a person who 
tries in a half-dreamy state to whisk a fly away. Renaud 
continued the tickling process, until, irritated into wakefulness, 
Reibell made a savage lunge at the supposed fly, hitting his 
nose a smart whack as he did so. Uttering an oath, and half 
starting up, he beheld Renaud sitting by the bedside roaring 
with laughter. 

‘Thunder and devils!’ cried Reibell, rubbing his eyes in 
amazement. ‘What does this mean? Am I dreaming? This 
is surely some trick of the brain, or you are the devil himself in 
the guise of Renaud.’ 

‘ No devil, good Reibell,’ said Renaud, ‘ but truly thy old 
friend, and destined to prove a good angel to thee.’ 

‘ Then hast thou surely sold thyself to Belial and become 
one of his angels, for how else couldst thou be so richly 
dressed ?’ cried Reibell in surprise, as he sat bolt upright, and 
stared a%if he believed himself the victim of some illusion. 

‘ Thou art wroilg, dear Reibell,’ said the other merrily; 
‘ but come, attire thyself. I have business with thee.’ 

‘ Let me look at thy feet!’ exclaimed Reibell, as he sprang 
from tihe bed, ‘for I verily believe thou art cloven-hoofed. 

4 
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Whence comest thou ; where hast thou been this many a day; 
and what wouldst thou with me ? Nay, now that I look at 
thee, thou art truly Renaud.. Come, thy hand, old friend. By 
the rood ! but this is passing strange. An I am in.my senses, 
thou smellest of perfume, and thy beard hath the fashionable 
trimming. And, gods and fishesi thou hast even a rapier.’ 

‘ Cease thy silly chatter, man,’ cried Renaud, as he slapped 
his friend on the back. ‘ Put on thy garments, and let’s to 
business.’ 

‘ Nay, but tell me truly, Renaud, hast thou really made a 
compact with the Evil One ?’ asked Reibell, as he drew on his 
hose. 

‘ Tut, man ! talk not so lightly of so terrible a subject,’ said 
Renaud, as he made the sign of the cross. 

‘ But where hast thou been this many a week ?’ asked 
Reibell, proceeding to dress himself. 

‘That shalt thou know anon. Fortune has smiled upon 
me at last; but I want thy help in order that she may not 
desert me just as I am tasting of her sweets. Thou knowest 
well she is a fickle jade.’ 

‘ Saints and sinners ! but this is passing strange,’ exclaimed 
Reibell, with mock solemnity, as he arranged his curly hair 
with a broken wooden comb. He was a well-built, handsome 
man, inclining to stoutness. He had twinkling, merry eyes, 
and a general expression of geniality; and yet withal there 
was an indescribable something about his face which un¬ 
mistakably indicated that the man might be dangerous. 

Having finished his toilet, and notwithstanding that his 
clothes were very much the worse for wear, he looked 
singularly attractive. 

' Come,’ he said ; ‘ I have a hollowness within me that 
requires filling. We will adjourn to Mother Gineste’s tavern, 
and thou shalt have the honour of paying for the best meal 
the good dame can provide ; for, an I am a judge, thy fine 
clothes indicate a well-lined purse; and, by the Virgin! I cannot 
rattle two sous together. Over the feast thou shalt recount 
thy marvellous adventures, and tell me what devil or angel 
has shown thee the way to wealth.’ 

‘ Thy hollowness shall not continue long/aRenaud answered ; 
' but I prefer that we go not to Madame Gineste’s tavern.’ 

Reibell gave vent to a whistle, and exclaimed ironically: 

‘ Oh, oh! so, so ! thy fine clothes and tavern benches*would 
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«ot agree, eh? By St. Christopher! but it has not taken 
thee long to change thy tastes. Nay, and it may be that even 
I, thy former bosom friend, am too hujnble for your Grace.’ 

‘ Cease thy badinage, I pray thee, good Reibell,’ said 
Renaud with ill-concealed irritability. ‘ A strange chance 
brought me under the notice of the Dauphiness, and I have 
received an appointment to the Court.’ 

Reibell, at this revelation, opened his eyes in blank amaze¬ 
ment. Then he whistled again ; then he backed towards the 
bare wall, made a most profound* bow, and remarked : 

‘ I knew thou hadst been in treaty with Beelzebub ; and 
may I never more sup at Mother Gineste’s tavern if there isn’t 
a reek of sulphur about thee. Get thee gone, I pray thee, for 
I like not thy appearance.’ 

‘ An thou lovest me, make not an ass of thyself,’ exclaimed 
Renaud sharply. ‘My good fortune shall be thine also. I 
want thy services, Bnd shall pay thee well. Come, sit down, 
and for once be serious, for in faith it is a serious business this 
of mine.’ 

‘ I like thee better now,’ said Reibell with irony, ‘ and thy 
purse will like me. I’ll warrant. Let us to this serious business, 
then. What wouldst thou ?’ 

He drew up a stool and seated himself, and Renaud followed 
his example. 

‘ Fortune lies in my way,’ began Renaud ; ‘ but between me 
and it is a barrier. That barrier is my wife.’ 

Reibell evinced new interest, and, fixing his eyes on his 
companion's face, said artfully : 

‘ Ay, wives are inconvenient things at times, and thine will 
be specially inconvenient now that thou art a courtier.’ 

' Thou speakest truly,’ answered Renaud boldly, for he knew 
that it was better to be very frank with his friend. ‘ My wife 
is inconvenient.’ 

‘ Well, seeing that thou hast knowledge of the mystery of 
drugs, why dost thou not-’ 

‘ Hush!’ exclaimed Renaud with some show of alarm. 
‘ Thou mistakest my purpose. I would not injure a hair of her 
head, as I hope for mercy.’ 

‘ Truly thou art? a great man,’ said Reibell with cutting 
sarcasm. 

‘No, but I do not wish to place my neck in peril just as 
fortune’s sun is beginning to dawn upon me.’ 
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'Thou art a diplomatist also/ remarked Reibell. 

* I am cautious, whatever else I may be/ Renaud said witn 
some warmth. ‘ But now to the point. My wife knows not 
of my change, and I have informed her that I go 1*6 England. 
Thou shalt help me to keep up the deception. Thou shalt 
take letters to her as coming from me, and later on thou shalt 
inform her that I have died of a grievous malady caught in 
the gruesome swamps of foggy England. Dost thou under¬ 
stand my drift ?’ 

'The devil bite me if 1 'don’t,’ answered Reibell, with a 
knowing wink. Then he added witli a provoking drawl: 

‘ There is another woman at the bottom of this, or I am a 
fool.’ 

‘ There is—a woman that will probably bring me fame and 
fortune.’ 

' I smell the sulphur again,’ said Reibell with a mocking 
laugh. 

‘ Thy levity is ill-timed,’ Renaud answered, displaying some 
anxiety lest he had made a mistake in his man, and had pre¬ 
maturely revealed his plan. ‘ I pray thee try for once in thy 
life to be serious.’ 

‘ Nay, good friend, chide me not,’ exclaimed Reibell, 
attempting to look very earnest; and then as he laid his hand 
upon his heart, he said : ' Thou knowest I am thine to com¬ 
mand ; my heart is true as steel, and thou wilt find me faithful 
as the pole star.’ 

‘ I like thee better for saying that,’ Renaud remarked; ‘ and 
thou wilt become my lieutenant ?’ 

‘ Ay, or may Satan fly off with me.’ 

‘ Good. I will furnish thee with all informations from time 
to time, and shouldst thou manage this business cleverly, thou 
mayst count on being richly rewarded. Thou wilt see what 
it is I aim at. Marie Jael, my wife, is young and handsome. 
She has few friends. Her father is old and tottering into 
his grave. At his death she will inherit a small fortune. 
Believing me dead, and finding herself lonely in the world, 
she might not be reluctant to take unto herself another 
partner. That act would set me free. Thou hast followed 
me ?’ 

‘Ay, clearly/ Reibell answered thoughtfully. Then, break¬ 
ing into his habitual laugh, he said : ‘ By the Mass, thou art a 
wily diplomatist, and a great future lies before thee. • I may 
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live tt> hear some day that thou hast become a great power at 
Court.’ 

‘ Some«day it may be so,’ Renau’d replied significantly. ‘But 
come, that hollowness of which you spoke anon is not yet 
filled. Get thee to the tavern, and tell Mother Gineste to 
give thee a flagon of her primest vintage. Here is the where¬ 
withal to pay for it.’ 

He drew out a long silken purse, and counted therefrom 
five gold coins, which he placet] on the table. Ileibell took 
them up, jingled them together in his hand, and, trolling a 
snatch of a bacchanalian ditty, said cheerily : 

‘ Fortune, thou fickle goddess, I kiss thy feet. I will dine 
and sup to-day as I have not dined and supped for many a 
day, and Adeline, the pretty serving wench at Mother Gineste’s 
tavern, shall have a ribbon for a love-knot. Thy hand, old 
friend,’ he exclaimed, springing up. ‘ Come often, bring gold, 
and I will love thee.’ 

Itenaud drew his cloak about him and pressed his hat down 
over his forehead. He took his friend’s hand, and turned to 
go, but on reaching the door paused and looked back: and 
said, speaking with emphasis and great point: 

‘ Reibell? thou hast a shapely neck. An thou hast respect 
for it, be faithful to me; for thou mayst remember that I 
can put a rope round it. Adieu.’ 

He shut the door and commenced to descend the stairs, 
and so he saw not the sinister expression his unfortunate 
remark brought into the face of his friend. 

‘Oh, oh, Master Itenaud!’ muttered Reibell; ‘I like not 
thy threats. Thou wouldst make me thy bond-slave; and 
while thou wouldst cheat the world into a belief in thine own 
immaculateness, thou wouldst brand me as a hangman’s dog. 
Eh? Well, well, thy purse will have to be long to supply my 
wants, and thy heart will have to be fashioned of steel to escape 
my dagger, an thou shouldst prove false to me. Tral lal la la 
la-la. Heigho! It’s a wicked world, and few of us are saints; 
but there’s pleasure to be got for the buying.’ 

With this philosophical reflection he clinked his gold 
pieces together, and then, having finished his toilet, he 
went forth to breakfast at Mother Gineste’s tavern. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

‘ MY OLD LIFE GOES AW/.Y WITH THIS NIGHT, AND I JVILL BEGIN 
NOW TO LIVE ANEW.’ 

In accordance with the promi'se he had made, Itenaud once more 
visited his wife at her aunt’s house. He found her depressed 
in spirits and very sorrowful; for she stated that her father— 
the Chevalier—was in such a feeble state that it was manifest 
he was breaking up. This prospect, in addition to that of 
a long separation from her husband, caused Marie Jael to be 
very downcast. But the very melancholy which had spread 
itself over her face rather served to enhance her beauty ; and 
as Itenaud gazed upon her his conscience smote him for the 
deceptive part he was playing. He was tempted, strongly 
tempted, to abandon the path on which he had entered, 
brilliant and alluring though it was, and, clinging to his 
young and beautiful wife, fight his way honestly and fairly 
into a better position. 

The struggle within himself was fierce, and Marie’s soft 
hand and warm kisses almost made him vow solemnly that 
he would be true to her. But to his mental vision arose a 
picture of the Court with all its glitter, pomp, and show, and 
he saw himself a central figure in it, and homage being 
paid to him, while wealth, position, influence, power, were his. 
And in the picture Adrienne de Bois stood prominently forth, 
seeming to beckon him, and say, ' Come ; wherefore art thou 
afraid ?’ 

Turning from this picture, his eyes dazzled by the glare, 
everything else*seemed gloomy by contrast. If he remained 
with his wife there would be no greatness, no riches or pomp, 
no homage or power, only a humdrum, vulgar sort of existence 
that would be wearying by its very monotony. 

He forgot, however, that by far the larger part of mankind 
have to lead monotonous lives ; that one day is very much like 
another day ; that week in and week out, month after month 
until the months stretch into years, the routine is the 
same, with little change, little break; and so «life flits 
away until swallowed up in the impenetrable shadows of the 
grave. But, then, what pleasure may be derived from this 
existence, where it is made bright and sunny by genuine 
affection, and where a stout heart full of honesty of purpose. 
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'and pulsing with healthy instincts? recognises that life is a 
duty, and that duty should ever be faithfully and cheerfully 
performed! Although he did not moralize quite like this, he 
nevertheless knew perfectly well that fie had to choose between 
a right and a wrong way, and that, if he decided the latter, 
he must cast out of his nature every atom of honour, and 
steel his heart against her who loved him passionately, and 
whose love he had at one time as passionately returned. 

With a man in whom the better instincts were yet active, 
the choice was sure to produce ?i conflict with himself, and to 
make decision a process of mental torture. One moment 
Renaud gazed on his young wife, and was prompted to take 
her to his breast, and, confessing all, crave her forgiveness, 
and register a solemn vow never to swerve from his fidelity to 
her again so long as he lived. But the next moment a siren¬ 
like voice seemed to whisper to him, and say, 'Adrienne de 
Bois—fame, power, wealth, greatness.’ 

Severely, painfully was he tried, and he proved too weak to 
resist the voice, and so after much wavering he mentally ex¬ 
claimed: ‘ I am allowing sentiment to make a fool of me. He 
who would climb to greatness must have no sentiment.’ 

This thought seemed to quite determine him in the course 
he should pursue. The struggle had ended, and he had, to 
speak in a somewhat paradoxical way, conquered himself. 

Marie had not failed to notice that he was troubled, and, 
attributing it to other causes than the true one, she wound 
her arms lovingly about his neck, and said sweetly: 

‘ Ah, husband, thy dear heart grows heavy at the thought of 
parting, and I sicken and am faint with nameless fears.’ 

‘ Fears of what ?’ he exclaimed quickly, and almost yielding 
to an impulse to cast her from him, lest her warm and loving- 
embrace should turn him from his purpose. 

‘ Nay, I know not, dear,’ she said sadly; 'but it seems hard 
that thou shouldst be forced to go from me when I am so 
lonely, and when my father’s death will leave me lonelier 
still. Are there not yet some means by which this cruel 
separation may be avoided ?’ 

‘ Nojje !’ he said with irritation in his tone, though w-hy he 
should have beefi irritated is difficult to determine, save it 
arose by reason of disgust for himself. 

' Thou speakest sharply,’ she said, noticing his manner, and 
slightly recoiling from him. 
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‘ I am troubled sorely,’‘lie responded, 'and could curse the- 
fate that takes me from thee.’ 

‘ Ah, now art thou mine. own true love again,’ she cried 
joyfully, as she once more nestled to him. ' Thoueirt vexed, 
and thy true spirit chafes at having to leave thy wife behind. 
Is it not so, mine own dear lave ?* 

‘ Ay, in faith it is,’ he answered, still displaying irritation, 
and wishing to himself that he could get away from her 
without further words, for he was conscious that he was still 
weak, and that her winsomeiltess might insidiously find its way 
to his heart, which he was trying to harden into flint. He was, 
in point of fact, afraid that if he continued longer in her 
presence he could not resist her. And well might he think 
this, for she seemed on this particular night to have become 
more beautiful than ever—for the sorrow she was feeling gave 
a pensiveness to her finely-chiselled face, which suggested 
now one of the fanciful portraits that the great painters 
loved to depict, and in which chastened beauty and divine 
patience were the chief points aimed at. 

‘Noble husband!’ she said proudly, ‘for thy sake I feel I 
could dare everything. An thy journey camiot be postponed, 
I will, an thou sliouldst so wish, set even my father, the 
Chevalier, at defiance, and go forth with thee to share thy 
fortunes, whether they be good or evil. Thy sorrows shall be 
my sorrows, thy joys my joys ; and if Heaven should so will it 
that thou shouldst die, then will I die with thee.’ 

These words, by which she was proving the great strength 
of her love, only served to ruffle him still more, because the 
wishes and sentiment they expressed were not in accord with 
his. So he made answer quickly : 

‘Nay, Marie, that cannot be, for any such rashness on thy part 
would cause thy father to leave thee utterly penniless.’ 

She let go her hold of him, and as her eyes filled with tears 
she said reproachfully : 

‘ Can this be true ? It is not on me thy thoughts dwell, but 
on iny fortune.’ 

lie saw that he had committed an error, and hastened to 
make what reparation he could. He caught her in Ivs arms, 
and affected great warmth of affection, and s*,id, with apparent 
earnestness: 

‘Sweet Marie, wife of my heart, wherefore dost thou chide 
me so unjustly? What care I for thy fortune? Thou art 
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folly aware that we have jointly looked forward to thy small 
fortune, as the means to set us on the road to something 
better. Wherefore, then, should we sacrifice that? We must 
endure a little pain now, in order that we may enjoy much 
pleasure hereafter; and though my heart is torn at the 
thought of going from thee, and my feelings are rudely 
wrenched at the prospect of parting, yet am I willing to 
endure in silence and in patience, because I deem it to our 
mutual advantage.’ 

She seemed much impressed by his words, and she replied 
penitently: 

' Thou art right, dear husband. Go, for thy sake and mine. 

I am a weak woman, but I will be strong in my weakness, 
and shed no tear nor utter sigh that would make thy step 
falter and cause thy purpose to waver.’ 

‘ Now art tliou my brave and loyal wife,’ he cried, as he 
kissed her forehead. ' Let us wince not at the wounds that 
parting makes, but turn our eyes longingly and joyfully to that 
near future which shall once more place us in each other’s 
arms.’ 

‘And when set you forth, dear husband ?’ she asked, suppress¬ 
ing a sigh and anxious to give a turn to the conversation. 

‘ Within the week, love-bird,’ he answered. 

‘ So soon ?’ 

‘ Ay, so soon ; ’tis fate.' 

‘ And fate is very cruel,’ she murmured. 

' Even so. But now let us discuss our plans. In order that 
thou mayst lack no news of me, I have made arrangements 
with my dear friend, Paul lleibell, to bring thee letters when¬ 
ever I can send them to him. Thou must arrange for regular 
meetings with him, so that thy father's suspicions may not be 
aroused.’ 

‘ And who is Paul lleibell ?’ she asked in some surprise. 

‘ By my faith, I had forgotten that as yet thou dost not 
know him. He is a very honest gentleman, of noble and 
honourable family. I have known him this many a year. 
Nay, he is even as a brother to me, ami I hold no secrets 
from him. Therefore thou mayst trust him fully.’ He- 
paused for a montent, then added in a jocular tone : ‘ He is 
handsome withal, and full of attraction ; therefore see to it, 
good wife, that thou keepest thy allegiance to me.’ 

‘ Thy friend will be welcome for thy sake, husband,’ she said 
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with dignity; ' but an henvere to utter one word that an honest 
wife might not listen to, then would he become thy deadly 
enemy and mine, and thou wouldst be justified of God and 
man in killing him for'a traitor.’ 

‘ Bravely spoken, little woman!’ Renaud exclaimed, as a pang 
of remorse shot through him, ‘ but thy fear is needless. 
My friend is staunch and true as steel, and would lay down 
his life to serve thee and me. Nay, an it should be Heaven’s 
good will that my life should end ere I return to thee, my 
dying hours would be cheered by the knowledge that Paul 
Reibell would take my place in thy heart, and shield thee 
with a husband’s strength and love.’ 

Marie shuddered a little, as though the very idea of Renaud 
dying horrified her ; but she merely remarked : 

‘ Thy end is far off yet—at least, we’ll hope so. But even an 
it should be near, thy successor to my affections is not born.’ 

This answer did not quite please Renaud, but he took good 
care to conceal the true state of his feelings, and smilingly he 
said : 

‘ Truly Heaven gave me a treasure when it gave me thee. 
Loyal, brave, and noble thou art—an honour to thy sex, a 
prize to me. We must live for each other, and all \£ill be well.’ 

In speaking thus he really felt some of the sentiment he 
was expressing, and he was exhibiting evidence to himself 
that he was yet infirm of purpose. Had he not been so far 
committed to the course on which he had entered, he might 
have found it difficult indeed to tear himself away from this 
woman, whom he described truly when he said, ‘ Thou art an 
honour to thy sex, a prize to me. ’ 

She was in very deed a prize, and he knew it. But he 
was willing to abandon her for what he believed to be a 
greater prize, though he did not pause to think that he 
might be giving up the substance for the shadow—parting 
with the fair fruit in order to partake of ashes. 

The interview was becoming embarrassing to him, and he 
was anxious to end it. While in Marie’s company he felt that 
her influence was liable to upset him, and he could not trust 
himself, since he was afraid that some sudden impulse^of virtue 
might prompt him to fall at her feet and canfess all. He was 
glad, therefore, to note that the time usually devoted to these 
meetings had just expired, and so, folding his arms about her, 
he said : 
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• ‘ Beloved, I must leave thee now.* For a time, at least, we 
must say farewell.’ 

She clung to him with some instinct of fear, and though 
she wished to be self-possessed and strong, tears welled to 
her eyes, and her voice was unsteady as she made response : 

‘ Is it really so ? Has the moment really come for us to 
utter that heavy and heartrending word—Farewell ? The air 
grows thick, and I am faint. But, there, dear one, go. It is 
my duty to place no impediment in thy way. Not even a 
loving woman’s tears must be allowed to have any effect upon 
thee. Farewell, my husband. Long indeed and weary will 
be the days until news comes from thee, to assure me that 
thou art well and happy.’ She paused, and then added, with 
pathetic tenderness: ‘ An thou canst be happy away from her 
who has made thee her idol.’ 

To this womanly expression of sincerity and love he could 
only falter something that was meaningless. He was confused 
and bewildered. But she, attributing this to distress at leav¬ 
ing her, poured a wealth of loving words into his ear, and 
pressed sweet kisses on his lips. But the final moment 
came at last, and, tearing himself from her, he rushed out 
into the darkness of the night, and down the long garden 
that environed the house. Then, panting and distressed, he 
threw himself on the grass and gazed up to the silent white 
stars, until to his fevered fancy they seemed, in their very 
silence and their splendour, to reproach him, so that he turned 
from them and hid his face in the grass. 

Once more he struggled with himself. It was a bitter 
struggle; but presently he sprang up savagely. He seemed 
to shake himself like an angry dog. His face was pale, his 
lips were compressed, his eyes were flashing. 

‘ I am an idiot!’ he muttered between clenched teeth. ‘ A 
golden prize is actually within my grasp, and yet I hesitate to 
close my hands upon it. Tut! my weakness has passed. My old 
life goes away with this night, and I will begin now to live.’ 

He turned towards the house he had just left. Not a light 
was to be seen in it. It was a black mass, with its outlines 
only faintly defined by the stars. Over all reigned a silence 
that was like the* silence of death. Renaud stood for a few 
moments. Then he uttered the word ‘ Farewell,’ and, turning 
hastily, strode away, believing that he had looked upon his 
wife -for the last time. 
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CHAPTER X. 

‘I GIVE THEE BACK THY WORDS-SPAWN OK A TOAD. 

For a few days after that parting from his wife, Renaud could 
not shake off a feeling of uneasiness and depression. Her pre¬ 
sence seemed somehow to haunt him, and he half expected 
to be informed by some of the messengers that she had 
arrived at the palace. Th6 uneasiness, however, gradually 
wore off, and when he found himself at Fontainebleau, whither 
the Court had removed for a time, he became quite cheerful 
and elated. 'All my trouble now lies behind me,’ he thought, 
‘ while before me is luxury and ease.’ 

If Renaud could only have thoroughly dissevered the past 
from himself, his dream of luxury and ease might probably 
have been realized. But it is given to no man to do this. 
The past ever leaves its impress upon us, and nothing, save 
the effaeement of memory, can obliterate that impress. 

Renaud neglected no opportunity of strengthening his posi¬ 
tion at the Court, and he daily gave evidence that he had all 
the natural aptitude for, and the instincts of, a courtier. And 
what was of great consequence to him was, he succeeded in 
ingratiating himself in the favour of the young Dauphiness. 
It happened one day that a beautiful spaniel on which she set 
great store and value was kicked by a horse and had its leg 
broken. Renaud' met one of the royal servants carrying the 
animal immediately after the accident. Learning that it was 
the Queen’s pet dog, he saw immediately how he might turn 
the incident to account, and he proceeded to bind up the 
broken leg, and to treat the animal generally, with the result 
that in a few weeks the dog was quite well again, much to 
the Queen’s delight and to Renaud’s advancement in her 
favour, for she not only commanded that a substantial mark of 
her gratitude should be given in the shape of a money pay¬ 
ment, but she personally thanked him. 

His position after this was materially improved, and he 
began to realize with intense gratification that he was-very far 
indeed from being a nonentity at the Court. But there was 
one person, however, who not only tacitly refused to recog¬ 
nise his position, but did not hesitate to express his contempt 
for him in every possible way. This person was no other than 
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Rpsile.the Jester. Renaud was intensely annoyed at this, but 
he had his own reasons for meekly submitting to it, though 
one day his discretion was forgotten, and open hostility nearly 
resulted. Jt happened thus. RenauiPwas rapidly turning an 
angle in one of the corridors as he was on his way to his room 
in the palace, when Basile • was. coming from the opposite 
direction. The consequence was that the two men came into 
forcible collision with each other. 

‘ Thou gutter dog, thou spawn of a toad !’ Renaud cried 
passionately, as he struck the luckless Jester a blow in the 
chest which sent him reeling against the wall. In an instant 
he perceived his error, and said quickly, ‘ Nay, good Basile, 
pardon my hastiness; but, by the Mass, thou hast well-nigh 
broken in my ribs. Come, thy hand. I regret me the blow 
I have given thee, and the words my idle tongue has 
uttered.’ 

Basile drew himself up with a look of withering scorn on 
his pale face. He was trembling with passion, and his eyes 
were flashing fire. He tossed back his head indignantly, 
making his bells jingle, and as he stood erect, his clenched 
fists pressed hard down to his sides, he said : 

* I give tjiee back thy words—spawn of a toad. Thy hand 
I would scorn to touch, and the blow thou hast given me shall 
some day be revenged.’ 

He passed on without another word, and left his antagonist 
standing there, dumb with amazement and burning with 
anger at his own folly. 

‘ Fool that I am !’ he muttered. ' This man will be a bad 
enemy in my path, and I must see if he cannot be rendered 
more respectful or removed.’ 

Renaud tried to think lightly of Basile’s threat, but his 
efforts were far from successful. The Jester was now his 
deadly enemy, he could not shut his eyes to the fact, and he 
thought to himself: 

' I must watch and wait. Perhaps my chance will come to 
render the man harmless.’ 

Months passed away, and though Renaud and Basile often 
met, no^vord was ever exchanged; but on the Jester’s part 
were scowls and -frowns, and on Renaud’s an assumed lofty 
indifference. 

During those months Renaud had not been idle or in¬ 
different to his interests, and had managed by his skill and 
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manner to draw considerable attention to himself. Through 
the instrumentality of his friend Reibell, whom Renaud had 
found a very costly aid, he communicated with his wife occa¬ 
sionally, and received through the same means letters from 
her. Her letters were always full of love, and expressed 
yearning for his return. Reibell«on his part found his mission 
very agreeable, and particularly to his tastes. He valued his 
services pretty highly, and took good care to exact prompt 
payment from his good friend Renaud. 

Marie, believing him to be a true friend, became much 
attached to him. He was an agreeable companion, and played 
his cards so skilfully to win her favour that she reposed per¬ 
fect faith in him, and never dreamed that a wolf might be 
concealed in the lamb’s skin. But quite apart from the mone¬ 
tary considerations, Reibell very soon came to look upon Marie 
with a lover’s eyes. Her beauty fired his blood, and he longed 
to possess her, though he was too crafty to .do anything rashly 
or prematurely. 

At length the time came for the culmination of the plot 
between the two men, and Reibell, in accordance with the 
prearrangement, sought an interview with Marie Jael. Then 
with great tact, and discretion worthy of a better capse, he con¬ 
veyed to the poor girl the information that her husband had 
died in England, after a brief and painful illness. 

Never dreaming for a moment that she was being cruelly 
deceived, Marie was terribly shocked at the news, and gave 
way to hysterical weeping. But with wiles and arts, in which 
he was a past master, Reibell gradually reduced her to a 
serener frame of mind, and by insidious artfulness so traded 
upon her feelings that, under cover of profound friendship, 
he attempted to console her with caresses. And later on 
when he parted from her he was so exceedingly pleased with 
himself, that, reflecting on his position, he thought: ‘ Marie is 
mine ’; and patting his own breast with admiration, he ex¬ 
claimed: ‘ Good Reibell, thou hast done well, and there are fat 
times in store for thee.’ 

He evidently believed and felt that he was in luck’s way, 
as the saying is, and that henceforth he had nothing tp do but 
enjoy himself. His was certainly a happy edisposition, what¬ 
ever else might be said of it. Whether he had his pocket 
full of gold or was compelled to sup on a dry crust, he was 
equally light-hearted. Of course he preferred the gold, but 
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h^likqfl to get it easily, for he loved ease, and ease to him 
meant laziness. He had a habit of saying that he and hard 
work couljl never agree, and so he took good care to have 
nothing whatever to do with it, as befog the best means of 
avoiding a quarrel. 

When Renaud heard the progress that had been made, and 
that his wife was now under the impression that she was a 
widow, he rejoiced exceedingly; and said to himself: 'The 
main obstacle to my advancement is rendered harmless. 
Marie, believing herself a widow,»will not trouble herself any 
further about me. Her beauty will soon attract admirers, and 
she will marry again. Then all will be well.’ 

This reflection having made him bolder, and even more 
ambitious, he very soon began to pay more decided attention to 
Adrienne de Bois. She had been charged by the Dauphiness 
to show every care and attention to the little Francois, the 
supposed son of Renaud, and as a natural consequence she 
spent much time with the child, and became greatly attached 
to him. 

Renaud had thus an opportunity of seeing Adrienne daily, 
and of frequently being alone with her, for on the plea of 
visiting his jon he was often in her apartments. On three or 
four occasions, when leaving Adrienne’s room, he was sur¬ 
prised to meet Basile the Jester. At first he attached no im¬ 
portance to it. Then it struck him that the Jester was playing 
the part of a spy on his movements, and this caused him to lose 
his temper again, so that one day he very foolishly accused 
Basile of spying, and said : 

‘ Have a care, fool, lest, believing thee to be a menace to my 
safety as a viper would be in my path, I crush thee even as 1 
would crush the viper.' 

Basile laughed scornfully at this threat, and retorted: 

' False knave, I fear thee not, and thy threats I despise.’ 
So saying, he turned on his heel and walked away, leaving 
Renaud quivering with rage, but, as he himself knew, he was 
impotent to do anything. 

This little incident disturbed Renaud for some days, but 
very soon his habitual confidence returned, and he began to 
make love to Adrienne with increased ardour. About three 
months later he openly declared his passion, and asked her 
to be his wife. 

She acknowledged that he had entirely won her heart, and 
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that she loved him deeply, but she said that his request took 
her by surprise, and that, while not disinclined to accede to it, 
she would first of all have to ask the permission of the 
Dauphiness: that was J a matter that required consideration ; 
moreover, she must wait for a fitting occasion. 

Renaud knew it was policy net to oppose this. In fact, he 
had no desire whatever to do so. He was satisfied with the 
progress he had made, and was content to wait. The ‘ fitting 
occasion,’ however, seemed in danger of being put off indefi¬ 
nitely, for the Court was r.uddenly plunged into grief and 
mourning by the sudden and unexpected death of the husband 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary thus found herself a widow 
before she was nineteen, and for a time was inconsolable, 
shutting herself up in her room and refusing to see anyone, 
excepting a few of her maids, amongst whom was Adrienne 
de Bois. 

Some months later Mary prepared to leave the country of 
her adoption, in order to assume her position as Queen of 
Scotland. Amongst those who were to form her retinue 
were Adrienne and' Renaud. He heard the order with un¬ 
bounded delight, for in a foreign country what might he not 
accomplish ? All things seemed possible now. 

A week or two before the time fixed for depature, he met 
Adrienne de Bois on a terrace that overlooked tire magnificent 
gardens of the palace. It was a July night, sultry and dreamy. 
The air was rich with the perfume of many flowers, and the 
stars were dream-like with hazy splendour. She, wrapped 
in a reverie, leaned against the railings, listening to the soft 
notes of a nightingale that piped in a neighbouring bower. 
Renaud knew that she often went there, and he followed her 
on this particular night. As he passed through the richly 
furnished chamber that led to the terrace, he was startled by 
what in the dim light he believed to be the figure of a man, 
who was apparently watching Adrienne. As Renaud ap¬ 
proached, the figure turned and seemed to glare at him, 
then, silently and suddenly, as if it had been a spectre, dis¬ 
appeared behind a massive velvet curtain. For two or three 
minutes Renaud stood in alarm and doubt, until, witli-a sense of 
desperation, he approached the curtain ai*d examined it, but 
there was no trace of human being. 

He was a superstitious man, and a deadly fear seized him, 
for he thought he had seen a spirit. But shaking off his fear, 
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h« suddenly hurried forward, caught the surprised Adrienne in 
his arms, and very soon was pouring a* flood of passionate love 
words into her not unwilling ears. 

‘Adrienne, my beloved, thou wilt be my wife,’ he cried, as he 
held her and kissed her again and again. ‘ Before we leave our 
native France let us be secretly united, and when our gracious 
Queen is less distracted by the cares of State, we will appeal 
to her to ratify our union. Say that it shall be so. Leave me 
no longer in suspense, for I feel that I do not live while thou 
art not mine. Make me the hippiest man in Christendom 
to-night, by saying that it shall be as I desire.’ 

She was moved by the passion of his appeal, the fervour of 
his embrace, and her heart beat wildly with the ecstasy of 
love. 

‘ I will give thee my answer to-morrow/ she murmured. 

‘ And now go; leave me, for thou wouldst compromise my 
honour if we were discovered here.’ 

He pressed burning kisses on her upturned face, and then, 
in obedience to her command, hurried away, and as he entered 
the room he could have sworn that the figure of a man once 
more was there, and suddenly disappeared again behind the 
curtain. Rfnaud, however, began to think now that this was 
.only some trick of fancy; at any rate, being elated and light¬ 
hearted, he was inclined to pooh-pooh his fears, and not for a 
single instant did he doubt that on the morrow Adrienne’s 
answer would be favourable. On the following day he did 
not see her until late. When they met she was pale, agitated, 
and apparently ill. 

‘ Thy answer,’ he cried excitedly—‘ it is that for which my 
heart yearns, is it not ?’ 

' Noy she answered in evident distress. 

‘No,’ he echoed. ‘Wherefore no?’ 

‘ I will give thee no reason, but I cannot be thy wife.’ 

He reeled a little. It was a shattering of his hopes, and 
seemed to knell his downfall. She noticed his distress, and, 
laying her hand on his, said kindly : 

‘ It breaks my heart to say no, but, an thou lovest me, thou 
must respect my wishes. I will be thy true friend and sup¬ 
porter, but thy vrtfe I can never be. Go, I beseech thee; 
nay, command thee.’ 

He would have prolonged the interview, but there was 
something in her tone and manner which caused him to think 
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that he would only damage his cause by remaining; and so he 
kissed her hand and -withdrew, and when he had gone 
Adrienne burst into tears. 

The reason that her answer had been contrary to« his wishes 
was this: On the preceding night, when she went to her 
sleeping chamber, she was' stattled to find a small ivory- 
handled dagger sticking in her dressing-table where she couid 
not fail to see it, and attached to the handle of the dagger by 
a piece of ribbon was a slip of parchment, on which was 
written : ‘ Adrienne de Bois,‘ beware of Remind. Become not 
his wife, or an you do, that day you shall die as surely as you 
are a woman.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

‘I HAVE PURSUED A SHADOW. 

The scene shifts, and we are in Edinburgh. The time is about 
the end of 1565. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, at the head of a feudal army of ten 
thousand men, is sweeping through Fife to chastise her 
brother, the Earl of Murray, who, secretly supported by Eliza¬ 
beth of England, has defied the power of his sister and lawful, 
sovereign. Mary literally leads her army. She rides a 
powerful horse, and carries pistols, and by her courage and 
determination inspires her followers to daring deeds. She 
fined St. Andrews and Dundee large sums for having given 
aid to the insurgents ; and then she hurried with her victorious 
troops to the Oehil Mountains, where she stormed the 
powerful and romantically .situated Castle Campbell, which fell 
into her possession after a feeble resistance. 

This vigorous policy and personal daring rallied a large 
number of waverers to her standard, and had she continued 
to rule with the same firm hand, how different might her 
career have been ! 

Since her return to her native land her life had been full of 
excitement and incident, and she had been made the victim 
of the shameful intrigues of Queen Elizabeth and her Court. 
But the Scottish Queen was young and full of spirit, and after 
refusing various suitors for her hand she had become the wife 
of Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, himself a member 
of the House of Stuart, though he had been banished from 
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Scotland for having espoused the cause of Henry VIII. He 
had, however, been recalled by Mary hnd restored to honour 
and position. 

The Earl of Murray had been opposed to this marriage, and 
when he found that he could not prevent it, he broke into open 
hostility against his sovereign. One of the chief, if not the 
only cause of Mary’s troubles, was the religious dissensions 
which had split up her followers into two parties. The 
intolerant John Knox was hurling his thunderbolts against 
the Romish Church; while the Catholics had leagued them¬ 
selves together to resist persecution and to uphold their creed. 

In the Palace of Holyrood Renaud was now a person of 
importance and influence. By intrigue, if not by crime, he 
had raised himself to a high position, and he made his power 
felt in a way that was little short of tyrannical. It will readily 
be understood, therefore, that he was hated and feared. 
Between him and his supposed son, Francois, there was no 
love. Francois had grown into a handsome, stalwart youth. He 
was a stanch Catholic, and a great favourite with the Queen, who 
had displayed much personal interest in his welfare, and had 
made him one of her pages.* To Adrienne de Bois, who had 
been a mother to him, he was devotedly attached, and the 
cause of his dislike for his supposed father was probably to be 
found in the fact that he was aware that Renaud subjected 
Adrienne to a species of annoyance that was little short of 
persecution. Renaud, in short, had never ceased to urge 
Adrienne to become his wife, and the more power he gained 
the more he endeavoured to coerce her into compliance with 
his wishes. 

It might have been thought that, seeing he was able 
to rise_ without her aid, he would have ceased to desire 
her as Tiis wife. For though she was distinguished for a 
charming amiability of disposition, she had no beauty to re¬ 
commend her. But, with the persistency and determination 
which were characteristic of him, he had never allowed the 
matter to rest. His vanity had, no doubt, been wounded by 
her equally persistent refusals, and so he had resolved not to 

* A queen’s page a1*the period with which we are dealing was not, it 
must be understood, a menial position. On the contrary, it was one carry¬ 
ing with it considerable responsibility and honour. It was customary for 
sons of noblemen to be made royal pages, and they were subsequently given 
commissions in the army.- —The Author. 
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let her rest. But his strongest reason of all was the consider¬ 
able fortune she possessed. On her part, she had come to 
look upon him with aversion, and she had on divers occasions 
lodged a complaint with her Majesty against him. * But these 
complaints were always fruitless, for Renaud professed to be 
an earnest Catholic, and ready at any moment to sacrifice his 
life in defence of his Queen. With such a partisan, there¬ 
fore, Mary was not likely to quarrel; and, as a matter of 
fact, she would rather have parted with Adrienne than with 
Renaud. Adrienne had come to recognise this, and latterly 
had refrained from mentioning the subject to the Queen, while 
studiously avoiding Renaud. This had annoyed him very 
much, for it still further wounded his vanity, and he resolved 
to humble her in some way. 

He knew that it was difficult to get a private interview with 
her, and so one day sent a servant, who was in his pay, to 
inform her that Francois, then absent \v*ith the Queen, had 
forwarded her a message, and the messenger awaited her 
pleasure in the picture-gallery. 

Adrienne was delighted when she heard this, for she had 
pined much for Francois, and she said she would repair at 
once to the picture-gallery. She was the first there, but had 
not many minutes to wait before a door opened and Renaud 
presented himself. 

He wtis hardly the same Renaud whose acquaintance we 
first made in Paris. He had since then acquired all the habits 
and bearings of a courtier. His movements were slow and 
dignified,as befitted one of her Majesty’schief physicians. There 
was an imperiousness in his tone and bearing towards those 
whom he considered his inferiors, and, like all men who rise to 
power by such means as he had risen by, he loved to display his 
power and make his influence felt. He was still a young man, 
hardly yet in the prime of life, but his face wore an anxious 
expression, and an habitual frown caused him to look older than 
he really was. He was handsomely dressed now. He wore 
shoes with high red heels and ornamented with diamond 
buckles ; black hose, purple velvet trunks, and a tunic of the 
very richest velvet, which was relieved by a very® large and 
costly point-lace collar, fastened at the? throat by a small 
diamond clasp. The velvet scabbard of his rapier was beauti¬ 
fully embroidered, and the handle of the rapier itself was set 
with jewels. 
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•Adtienne started as he came in, aftd she said with marked 
indignation: 

‘ I am deceived, then, unless thou art.the bearer of a message 
from Francois ?’ 

Renaud smiled coldly, and bowed stiffly as he said : 

' I am not the bearer of a message from Francois; but I used 
that argument, sweet Adrienne, to make sure that thou wouldst 
come to my bidding.’ 

‘ Then thou hast been guilty of an act of meanness,’ she 
answered angrily. 

‘ Love justifies all things,’ he responded. ■ 

‘ Wherefore art thou so persistent?’ she asked. ‘For years 
thou hast pursued me, and yet thou art well aware that I can 
never wed thee.’ 

‘ That thou hast often told me,’ he said sternly; ‘ and yet, 
nothing daunted, I have hoped that some day I might break 
down thy prejudice?.’ 

‘ I have no prejudice,’ she returned quickly, ‘ but wherefore 
do you persecute me.’ 

‘ Nay, use not such a hard term as persecute,’ he answered. 

' I am persistent and determined, and having set my mind 
upon doing# thing, I am not easily turned from my purpose. 
My memory goes back to that July night in Paris when I 
confessed that thou wert precious to me, and thou in return 
told me of thy love.. Then, on the following day when my hopes 
were high, they were destroyed by thy mysterious refusal 
to be my wife. What was the mystery ? What led thee to 
snatch the cup of happiness from my lips ? Often have I asked 
thee this, and yet as often hast thou refused to tell me. Now 
I am shunned by thee. Wherefore ? The more I dwell upon 
this, the stronger grows my feeling that I should no longer liv& 
under a shadow with respect to thee. If thou knowest aught 
against me, speak. 1 have a right to demand explanation of thy 
conduct.’ 

‘ I know of nothing against thee,’ she said with some 
confusion. 

‘ Why, then, have I incurred thy hatred ?’ 

‘Not hatred; but thou hast annoyed me,and I have felt angry.’ 

‘ But there was% time when thou didst love me. Was it 
not so ?’ 

' It was,’ she answered, growing more confused. 

‘ What killed that love ?’ 
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‘ It was not killed then.’ 

‘ Why, then, didst thftu not become my wife ?’ he demanded 
in a determined tone tjiat startled her, so that she .looked up 
with alarm depicted on her face, and she seemed to*be puzzled 
what to say. But after a pause, during which she made up 
her mind, she answered: “ 

‘ I will tell thee, an thou wilt promise to henceforth let 
me go my way and seek no more to influence me to become 
thine.’ 

' Why shouldst thou try to exact such a promise as that from 
me ?’ he asked with some anger. 

She looked at him fixedly for some little time; then, laying 
stress upon her words, she asked: 

' Art thou so dull that thou canst not read my thoughts ?’ 

A cynical sneer spread itself over his face as he made 
answer: 

' I should be dull indeed an I could not. Thou wouldst, 
an thou hadst the courage, tell me that thy love is dead. Eh? 
Am I wrong?’ 

‘ No, thou art right,’ she said firmly. 

‘ So, we have come to an understanding at last ?’ he replied 
with great bitterness; ‘ and I perceive now that during all 
these years I have pursued a shadow—a shadow that has 
lured me and mocked me. Well, so be it. The loss may be 
thine, not mine.’ 

‘ It may,’ she answered. 

‘And now tell me what thou hast to tell,’ he observed 
sharply. 

‘ Have I thy promise ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he growled. 

‘ Then hear the reason. On the night that thou told thy 
love, I was warned, on pain of certain death, not to be thy 
wife.’ 

Renaud, who had been staring in an absent sort of way 
through an open window, turned suddenly as if he had been 
struck ; and his flushed face and flashing eyes told how deeply 
her words had affected him. 

‘ W’ho was it who gave thee this warning ?’ lie demanded 
almost fiercely, clenching his fists and fixing his blazing eyes 
upon her as she stood pale, trembling, and agitated before him. 

‘ I know not,’ she answered. 

Evidently thinking that she was purposely holding back the 
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information he sought, he allowed hi& passion to get the better 
of him, and, losing his temper, he hissed : 

‘Woman, thou liest, and I will wring the secret from 
thee !’ 

At the same moment he seized her violently by the wrist, 
bruising and reddening her white arm. 

For a moment she was startled, and turned deathly pale. 
Then strong indignation at the unmerited outrage brought a 
hot flush into her face, and, wrenching herself free from his 
grasp, she cried: 

‘ Shame on thee for a poltroon ! Know, sir, that I lie not, 
and be assured that the insult thou hast put upon me shall not 
go unavenged.’ 

He saw at once that he had made a grave blunder, and he 
exclaimed apologetically : 

‘ Nay, dear lady, be lenient with me, for an thy love for me 
be dead, mine for thee still lives. Thy words maddened me; 
but thou art generous and wilt forgive.’ 

A look of contempt and scorn came into her face as she 
said, with lofty dignity : 

‘ A man that loves a woman lays not his hand upon her in 
anger. Tljpu hast subjected me to an indignity that an thou 
wert the King I would not tolerate. And thou mayst yet 
find to thy cost that thou hast made a relentless enemy.’ 

' Thou art a woman, and should be gentle,’ he said, hoarsely 
and pleadingly. 

‘‘I should be less than a woman an I failed to resent thy 
gross outrage and thy charge of falsehood. 15ut know this, 
that I speak not falsely. The warning to which 1 refer was 
conveyed to me not by word of mouth, but a poniard w'as 
stuck into the table of my sleeping-chamber, and attached to 
the Randle of the weapon was a slip of parchment, on which 
the words were written. Those words affected me strongly, 
and, attaching grave importance to them, 1 resolved not to 
accede to thy request. But though 1 could not be thy wife I 
would have been thy friend. Now, however, thou hast made 
me thine enemy.' 

Turning from him quickly, and with an angry gesture, she 
swept out of the gallery before he could utter a word or make 
a movement to stop her. 

Amazed into dumbness by her sudden and unexpected 
display of energy and temper, he stood for some minutes 
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irresolute and awed. Gradually he returned to his normal 
condition. Then, drawing himself up, a smile of defiant 
scorn wreathed itself about his mouth, and between close-set 
teeth he muttered : 

‘ Thou hast threatened me, sweet lady, but thy threats shall 
recoil on thine own head. I have an effectual weapon where¬ 
with to smite thee. That weapon is Fran 5 ois, and through 
him I will break thy heart.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PHYSICIAN AND THE FOOI,. 

The information Renaud had received from Adrienne de Bois 
was certainly food for reflection, and it caused him no little 
chagrin. He had -been defeated in one of' his projects by an 
unseen enemy, and though he had climbed far up the ladder 
without Adrienne’s help, lie nevertheless had lost, in losing 
her, a considerable fortune. 

The incidents of that July night in Paris, when he had asked 
Adrienne to become his wife, he vividly recalled, and he 
remembered how he had imagined that twice he saw the figure 
of a man in the ante-room through which he passed to reach 
the balcony. He had then, and for long after, attributed this 
to some delusion of the brain. But now, in associating it with 
what he had learned from Adrienne, he came to the conclusion 
that he had been watched, that his footsteps had been dogged 
and his movements noted by a spy. Who was the spy ? To 
that question only one answer framed itself in his mind, and 
the answer was—Basile. 

For years he had treated Basile as he might have treated 
a mangy dog, and patiently and uncomplainingly the Jester 
had endured it all, for he was perfectly well aware of his own 
powerlessness. Both men mutually though tacitly agreed to 
bate each other, though in Basile’s case the hate had to be 
silent, for it could find no means to display itself except in 
scowling looks: for how could the poor buffoon hopeuto make 
himself heard against the favourite Court physician, who had 
climbed to power by unscrupulous means, it is true, but whose 
power was absolute, nevertheless? On the other hand, Renaud 
was enabled in a variety of ways to give practical effect to his 
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hatred, notwithstanding that he really had no control of any 
kind over the Jester, and yet he mdhaged to make his life 
a burdent to him. But although- thq, Jester was silent, and 
offered no’open resistance to the persecution he was subjected 
to, he was not quite the harmless worm he was thought to be, 
as will be seen later on. 

After parting from Adrienne, Renaud retired to his chamber, 
and sat for some time pondering on what had taken place. His 
was a small but elegant room, hung with costly tapestry and 
furnished with massive and exquisitely-carved furniture. He 
sat for some time in moody silence, regretting deeply that he 
had offended Adrienne, and trying to think of some plan 
whereby he might propitiate her again. At length he sum¬ 
moned his page, and said : 

‘ Bastian, go thou and seek Basile the Jester, and bid him 
attend me here. I would have speech with him, and during 
the interview concfial thyself in the secret recess.’ 

Bastian was a low-browed, cunning-looking man of about 
six-and-twenty. He was much attached to his master, and in 
him Renaud found a ready and faithful servant; and though 
he had never tested to what extent the man’s fidelity was to be 
trusted, he *vas disposed to think he would be able to exact 
from Bastian any service, even though it should involve crime. 

Bowing to his master, Bastian left the room to execute his 
orders. Half an hour later Basile presented himself. 

He had altered very much in appearance. His face wore 
an expression of melancholy, he looked careworn and haggard. 
He was thin, and seemed ill, and was prematurely aged. 

He made no obeisance as he entered, but, on the contrary, 
his bearing expressed haughtiness and defiance. 

‘ Thou hast sent for me,’ he remarked abruptly. 

Renaud did not reply for some moments; then with equal 
abruptness said : 

‘ Thou hast a good memory, fool.’ 

‘ Ay, better than thou wouldst wish me to have, an thou 
hadst the ordering of it,’ answered the Jester sneeringly. 

‘ Thou hast a saucy tongue,’ Renaud remarked, with growing 
anger. 

‘ Even as thou hist a lying one,’ Basile retorted. 

Renaud started. He bit his lip with passion, and menacingly 
grasped the jewelled handle of the small dagger he invariably 
carried at his waist. 
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‘ Have a care, fool—ha've a care,’ he growled. 

With a quick, agile Movement Basile plunged his hand into 
the breast of his doublet and drew forth a gleaming poniard. 

‘ Threaten me not,’ he cried passionately, 'for, as thou mayest 
perceive, two can carry daggers.’ 

Renaud was alarmed and surprised, for this was the first 
time his victim had ever displayed any spirit or disposition to 
resent the persecution to which he was subjected. 

‘ Put thy weapon up, man,’ said Renaud, with a forced laugh. 

' I did but joke ; and thou knowest well it is contrary to the 
rules of the Queen’s Court that fools should carry lethal 
weapons.’ 

‘ That is true, Master Renaud,’ answered the Jester ; ‘ but 
knowing what I know of thee, 1 felt that when thou desired 
to see me alone in thy chamber, I had best come prepared to 
take my own part. We are alone, and for the time being I 
am thy equal. Thou art an adventurer, and thou knowest 
well that I am aware of it. And now face to face and man to 
man, and with no eye to see us and no ear to hear us, I tell 
thee to beware, for even a fool may know how to be revenged.’ 

' Renaud smiled sardonically, and though he was pale to 
deathliness, he was perfectly collected and cool, and he said 
with marked emphasis, and a pause between each word: 

‘Thou hast made a small mistake, good Basile. What ho, 
there, Bastian!’ A velvet curtain screening a recess was 
partly lifted, and Bastian the page stepped forth, and stood 
like a statue, waiting his master’s further orders. Basile fairly 
reeled,- and in his amazement his dagger fell from his hand on 
to the floor. ‘ Thou wilt perceive that there has been a witness 
to our interview,* Renaud continued, in the same cool and 
emphatic way. ‘ Dost recognise now the false position in 
which thou hast placed thyself, fool ?’ Basile was silent, and 
Renaud went on : ‘Thou hast threatened one of her Majesty’s 
officers, and drawn a weapon against him. That is petit treason, 
and in thy ease the penalty is death. But I will for the time 
spare thee. Bastian, thou eanst retire from the room.’ The 
page bowed, and went out by the doorway. ‘ And now, fool, 
answer me: to what extent didst thou play the spy on my 
movements when 1 first came to the Courl°in Paris ?’ 

Basile had by this time recovered himself to some extent. 
He saw clearly that his enemy decidedly had the advantage 
over him so far, but knowing what he did know, he was not 
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disposed to eat dirt at the bidding of a man whom he despised, 
and whom he also knew was an impostor. Before speaking, 
the Jester stooped to pick up the fallen dagger, but lienaud 
instantly covered it with his foot, and said firmly : 

‘ Thou must not touch that weapon again.' Then he picked 
it up himself and placed it in his girdle. 

In spite of this, Basile was not cowed ; his presence of mind 
had returned, and he looked defiantly as he made answer: 

‘ Thou mayst be an inquisitor, but, leastways, thou art not 
my confessor, and I decline to confess to thee.’ 

‘ Have a care how thou triflest with me,’ cried Renaud, with 
flashing eyes. 

‘ Have a care thyself,’ retorted Basile, ‘ lest, being stung to 
desperation, I unmask thee.’ 

‘Thou durst not,’ said Renaud quickly, and, though trying 
to appear unconcerned, giving evident signs in his tone and 
manner that the threat had brought a fear into his heart. 

‘ Durst not!’ echoed the Jester. 

‘ Those were my words,’ said Renaud. 

‘ And wherefore dare I not ?’ 

‘ Because, firstly, thou wouldst not be believed, for I would 
swear that,thou wert diseased in the brain ; and, secondly, 
because if thou shouldst utter a single word against me, no 
power on earth could save thee. Thy life should pay the 
forfeit.’ 

Renaud smiled cynically, and the haggard expression in 
Basile’s face seemed to increase. The poor Jester was crushed. 
He knew only too well that he could not hope to make him¬ 
self heard against Renaud, who was as pitiless as he was un¬ 
scrupulous. 

‘ The triumph is thine for the moment. Master Renaud,’ he 
said sadly ; ‘ but it may not always be so.’ 

‘Keep thy veiled threats to thyself; it were better so,’ 
Renaud answered disdainfully. ‘ And now to the business 
that caused me to send for thee. Thou knowest that years 
ago I sought to make Mademoiselle de Bois my wife ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Aha li cried Renaud exultingly, ‘ how didst thou know it?’ 

‘I guessed it,’ Said the Jester, looking sternly at Renaud, 
from whose face the exultant expression faded again, and he 
answered : 

‘Thou Rest, knave.’ 
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‘ Knave to thyself,’ exclaimed Basile, with more fierceness 
than he had hitherto displayed. 

ltenaud did not reRsh this quick retort. The accusation 
struck home, and he winced. He looked upon the man before 
him with scorn and revengeful feelings ; but lie knew that he 
was a power that must be reckoned with ; and however much 
he might desire him out of his way, it was not an easy thing 
to remove him. He had sent for him to try and discover 
whether he had had any hand in preventing Adrienne de Bois 
from becoming his wife ; bift he had quite failed to accom¬ 
plish his purpose, and in Basile’s present frame of mind it was 
doubtful if he would succeed if he kept him there for hours 
longer, fienaud was conscious now that he had not managed 
the interview with diplomacy, and, moreover, it dawned upon 
him that, instead of making the Jester his enemy, it would be 
better to try and conciliate him. 

There was a long pause, then Basile said : 

‘If thou hast finished with me I will take my leave,’ and he 
turned to go. 

‘ Stay,’ cried Renaud. 

‘What is thy pleasure now ?’ asked the Jester sullenly. 

‘ I woidd ask thee if it is not to our interests that there 
should be peace between me and thee ?’ 

‘ Peace !’ exclaimed Basile, with a sneering laugh. ‘ It has 
taken thee a goodly number of years to come to that opinion. 
Peace, forsooth ! After thou hast wronged me, and heaped 
upon me every insult, thou wouldst make peace. 15y the 
Mass, I would rather die a dog’s death than accept aught from 
thy hands ! No, Master Renaud, there can be no peace while 
thou and I live under one roof.’ 

Renaud was humiliated. He had not expected such a 
rebuff. He thought that this man whom he so despised would 
have jumped at the chance of a reconciliation, instead of 
which he scornfully spurned it. Renaud inwardly chafed, 
but, preserving a calm demeanour, he said quietly: 

‘Think again.’ 

‘I require no thinking. If I have borne thy rebuffs 
patiently, it has been with a purpose; but some day we will 
have a reckoning.’ 

‘ It is war between us, then,’ Renaud remarked bitterly. 

‘ Ay, war to the death an thou wilt,’ answered Basile, with 
a despairing sigh. 
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-f S« be it/ said Renaud between his teeth. ‘ Go thy ways. 
The future shall decide between us.’ " 

Basile deemed greatiy depressed. , He turned to go, but 
stopped -«1icn he got to the door, and, looking back, said : 

' Answer me this: Hast thou any love for Adrienne de 
Bois ?' 

Renaud stared at the speaker in amazement. Then, break¬ 
ing into a laugh, he said : 

'Art thou serious in thy question?’ 

‘ Ay, as God witnesseth !’ answered Basile, with a sort of 
sob. 

Renaud was puzzled, and looked at the Jester as though he 
thought he had taken leave of his senses. Then, after a pause, 
he demanded: 

' What is the purport of thy question ?’ 

‘ Answer me what I have asked, before thou seekest to fathom 
my motives,’ Basils returned. 

Renaud was more puzzled, but suddenly, as an idea flashed 
across his mind, he made answer quickly and emphatically : 

' Adrienne de Bois is dearer to me than life, and that man 
who dares to let even his shadow come between her and me, 
shall die as»surely as I stand here now.’ 

Basile’s face darkened, and the lines of care seemed to 
deepen. He approached close to Renaud, and, peering into 
his eyes, hissed these words : 

' Knave I knew thee to be. Now out of thine own lips thou 
art a self-convicted liar, for thou hast no love for Adrienne tie 
Bois. Have a care, or, an thou subject her to wrong, the coat 
of mail is not made that shall shield thy heart from my 
dagger.’ 

Hf .flung himself out of the room, and Renaud stood like 
one on whom some spell had been wrought that had turned 
him to stone. What did this mean ? he thought. Was this 
humble Jester mad, or could it be possible that he had the 
audacity to love Adrienne de Bois ? The thing seemed pre¬ 
posterous ; and yet, as Renaud reflected, he knew that cases 
were not rare where humbly-born men aspired to gain the 
affections of high-bred women. Basile had much to recom¬ 
mend him. Fie *vas remarkably handsome, with splendidly- 
proportioned limbs, and he seldom failed to win the admira¬ 
tion of the opposite sex. One thing Renaud could not ignore 
—and that was that he had made a bitter enemy of the Jester. 
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He felt somehow that he was baffled : baffled first by Adrienne, 
and now by this fool, whom he affected to despise, but whom 
he knew to be a standing danger and an ever-preserft menace 
to him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

WHEN THE SHADOWS WERE DEEPENING. 

It would not be easy to adequately describe the burning 
indignation Adrienne de Hois felt at the treatment that she 
had been subjected to at the hands of Renaud. If she had 
ever loved him, but it is doubtful if she had, it is certain that 
her feelings had now undergone a complete revulsion, and she 
literally hated him. 

As she sat alone in her room, she wept with bitterness, for 
she was truly unhappy, and was overpowered with a sense of 
loneliness. For a long time the cares off State seemed to 
have so absorbed the Queen’s attention that many of her 
early companions and old favourites were forgotten and neg¬ 
lected. Adrienne was one of those who had suffered in this 
way. But as compensation she had found consolation in Francois. 
Attention to him had given her occupation and unspeakable 
pleasure. But now he had gone with his royal mistress to the 
wars, and Adrienne pined at his absence, and felt more than 
ever lonely. 

Reflecting now on what had occurred, she could not see 
who was going to champion her. Her want of good looks 
had kept wooers away, though there were plenty of needy 
adventurers about the Court who would have been glad enough 
to have married her for her fortune. But she despised them, 
knowing as she did that it was her money, and not herself, 
they coveted. Even if she had appealed to the Queen, she 
could hardly have hoped to have got a hearing; for Renaud 
had made himself a favourite with Mary, partly by his pro¬ 
fessed zeal in the Catholic cause, and partly by his demon¬ 
strative devotion, which he never lost an opportunity of 
displaying before her Majesty. These thoughts served to 
show Adrienne that, as matters stood at present, v she had 
nobody to whom she could appeal, nobody to take into her 
confidence, and ask to avenge the insult of Renaud. She 
decided therefore to hold her peace at present, and wait the 
course of events, hoping that time and circumstances would 
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workjn her favour. Nor had she to wait long for this. It is 
the unexpected that always happens, afhd it was so in her case. 

It clianeed one evening, less than a jveek after that painful 
interview with Renaud, that she was walking alone in the 
shrubbery. There had been great rejoicing throughout the 
palace that day, for news had cbme by special messengers 
that the Queen had gained great victories, and, having com¬ 
pletely routed her enemies, was returning home in triumph. 
Adrienne had not heard this news unmoved, for apart from 
the pleasure she felt that the Qiften had triumphed, she ex¬ 
perienced a sense of intense delight at the prospect of seeing 
Francois, her foster son, again before many days had passed. 
She was lighter-hearted now than she had been for some time, 
and wishing to be alone with her thoughts, she had wandered 
into the shrubbery, where she often went when she was in a 
reflective mood. 

It was a beautiful? evening, twilight had softened down all 
the surroundings, and had given a solemn impressiveness 
to the scenery. The old palace, with its turrets and towers 
and many windows, looked strangely picturesque in the un¬ 
certain light; while the distant hills were shadowy and purple, 
with their outlines cut sharply against the dark amber sky. 

In the shrubbery there was a long straight path, shadowed 
with partially overarching trees. This was a favourite retreat 
with Adrienne, and when she wished to be alone with her 
thoughts, she always came here when the weather permitted. 
She felt very pensive on this particular evening. She was 
elated at the prospect of soon seeing Francois again. But her 
elation was tempered with some sadness, for she felt that the 
time had come when she could no longer hope to have much 
of Francois’s society. He had entered into manhood, new 
ideas and things would occupy his attention, and he would 
want other company than hers. Her mission had, in fact, 
ended. For a number of years she had watched over him, 
and tended him with all a mother’s care. But he no longer 
required her care, and her task was done. 

With a sensitive woman such a reflection as this" could not 
fail to beget a sense of sadness, and especially was it so in 
Adrienne’s case, fo^her very position caused her to feel more 
acutely than otherwise she might have done ; for was she not 
away from her native country, while all her relations and 
friends were in France ? And then there was another thing 
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that was certainly calculated to sour her disposition, l&atare 
had been so unkind to her in regard to looks, that she must 
abandon every hope tjf ever enjoying a husband’s love; for 
though she might have entered into the marriage state, such 
a marriage, so far as her husband was concerned, would only 
have been a marriage of convenience—not of love. She had 
nothing now beyond her fortune to attract. Even the in¬ 
fluence that she had once possessed with Queen Mary no 
longer existed, so that she was painfully aware that she now 
occupied an anomalous position, and was, in point of fact, a 
mere nonentity in the Court. If she were to die, none would 
mourn her, and if she went away her absence would not be 
noticed. 

Agitated by various conflicting emotions, she promenaded 
up and down for some time. The purple gloom of the hills 
hail deepened; the amber had faded from the sky, and the 
stars were asserting themselves, while the black mass of the 
palace was only relieved by the light that streamed from 
many of its numerous windows. 

Suddenly Adrienne became aware that someone was ap¬ 
proaching. She was a little startled, and wondered who it 
could be, for the shrubbery was private. But slicywas not long 
kept in suspense, for a voice said : 

' Art thou reading thy fate in the stars, lady, that thou art 
here alone at so solemn an hour ?’ 

She instantly recognised the voice as Basile’s, and the fear 
which had possessed her gave place to joyfulness, for she liked 
Basile. He had always shown her such marked respect, and 
oftentimes he amused her when she felt sad. And then again, 
secretly, in her woman’s heart, she had admired him. He was 
so handsome, so shapely of limb—what woman could fail to do 
that ? But never a look, never a word, on her part had 
betrayed her feelings to him; and he never by sign nor sound 
had indicated that he forgot that he was only a Court jester, 
and she a lady far, far above him in the social scale. 

'Why, Basile, thou hast come so suddenly upon me,’ she 
said, 'that thou hast quickened my pulses with fright. As 
to my fate in the stars, fain would I read it, but v- know not 
how.’ 

' Wouldst thou have me play the role of fortune-teller to 
thee, lady sweet ?’ 

' In truth would I, an thou couldst; but thou art better able 
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to make me smile at thy wit, than to tell me aught of what 
lies before me in the mystic future.’ 

‘It maybe so, and yet can I tell-the^ some things that are 
new to thed, and of which thou hast not dreamed.’ 

‘Wherefore dost thou speak so solemnly to-night, good 
Basile ?’ she asked with newly^iwakened interest, not unmixed 
with curiosity. ‘ It is not thy wont to be solemn.’ 

‘Ah, lady,’ he sighed, ‘the fool’s face and the jester’s smile 
may often mock his aching heart.’ 

Adrienne broke into a little lau%h as she said thoughtlessly, 

‘ Why, Basile, thou hast surely no heart. Methought that it 
was only women who possessed such a thing as.that.’ 

‘God pity me!’ he exclaimed in a sobbing tone, that caused 
Adrienne to cry out in surprise: 

‘Nay, if I have wounded thee, forgive me. I meant it not.’ 

‘Thou hast not wounded me. Thou art too gentle for 
that. But I have* a heart and thoughts. Mademoiselle 
Adrienne ; and sometimes they trouble me.’ 

Adrienne could not see the Jester’s face, but the tone of his 
voice told her that he was suffering in some way, and so, 
wishing to give another turn to the conversation, she said 
sweetly: 9 

‘ Poor Basile, thou must take proper care of thy heart; and 
let not thy thoughts trouble it. But come, let me test thy 
skill as a seer. And mark ye this, sir,’ she added with mock 
gravity, ‘an thou wouldst not incur my lasting displeasure, 
tell me only those things that are pleasant.’ 

‘ An I had the ordering of thy future, lady, in very truth it 
should be all pleasantry,’ Basile answered ; ' but thou art in a 
jesting mood, whereas I—well, God knows, I am very sober.’ 

There was something in the man’s manner that struck 
Adrienne, if it did not actually startle her, and thinking per¬ 
haps that he was in the possession of some ill tidings, she said 
quickly: 

‘ If thou hast aught to tell me, tell it at once, for suspense 
is worse than certainty.’ 

' The hour and the place are suited to what I have to say,’ 
he answered gravely. ‘ There is a shadow over thee, and it 
may be that there fl trouble in thy path.’ 

Adrienne shuddered as she remarked : 

' Bray do not fill me with forebodings. If thou canst say 
nothing better than that I will leave thee, for I am nervous.’ 

6 " 
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‘ Thou hast naught to fear, and yet thou hast an eesemy,’ 
answered Basile. u 

' How knowest thou that ?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘ As I know many things. By keeping my eyes 1 open.’ 

‘ Is it man or woman ?’ 

'Man.’ 

' And his name ?’ 

‘ Is Renaud,’ Basile replied. 

Adrienne uttered a suppressed scream, and was unusually 
agitated. ' 

' Thy assertion requires proof,’ she said in a voice that rose 
little above a whisper. 

' I could give thee ample proof that he is a traitor and a 
knave.’ 

‘ Such language as that, sir, about one who holds so high a 
position in the Court, is dangerous,’ she exclaimed with 
affected indignation. 

Basile was not deceived by her show of indignation, nor did 
he waver in the purpose that had brought him there, for he 
had come to her by design, and not by accident. 

‘ I fear no such danger,’ he answered. ' I warn thee 
solemnly against Monsieur Renaud. He wears ^a mask, and 
it is in my power to tear it off and show that he is an im¬ 
postor.’ 

' Thou art bold,’ she said, scarcely knowing what to say, and 
yet feeling somehow that he spoke the truth. 

' I am honest,’ he answered. Then, after a pause, he added : 
' Renaud seeks thee for his wife, but it were better that thou 
shouldst die than wed him. For he would darken thy life 
and break thy heart.’ 

‘ How long hast thou had this opinion ?’ Adrienn§ .asked 
with growing surprise, and feeling altogether at a loss to 
account for the sudden interest in her welfare on the part of 
Basile. 

‘ For years,’ he answered. 

‘ Then wherefore hast thou so long kept silent ?’ 

' That is a question I must not answer now; but thou mayst 
rest assured that I have had a substantial reason.' 

' I fain would know thy reason,’ Adrienne remarked with 
some pique at what she considered Basile’s unnecessary reti¬ 
cence. 

' And maybe some day I will tell it to thee.’ 
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-*Some day/ she echoed. ' Some day may never come. I 
demand to know thy secret now.’ 

' Thy dfemand,lady, must remain unsatisfied/ Basile answered 
firmly but respectfully. 

Adrienne felt annoyed at having her very natural curiosity 
thus balked, and though shb tried not to show this annoy¬ 
ance, she could not help doing so, as she said with some irony 
in her tone: 

‘ Since thou hast such a fund of knowledge, good Basile, is 
there nothing else thou canst tell me, seeing how eager I am 
for news ?’ 

She had no particular object in asking this question, unless, 
perhaps, in a certain shadowy way she thought it might elicit 
something further about Renaud. She was therefore scarcely 
prepared for the answer she received. 

‘ Ay, that can 1/ he said. 

'Well, proceed then. I am all ears.’ 

‘ I can tell thee a story.’ 

' Pshaw!’ she exclaimed petulantly, and feeling disap¬ 
pointed, ' I want not thy stories.’ 

' Nay, but the one I have to tell will interest thee much.’ 

' What is«the subject ?’ she asked somewhat sharply. 

' Love,’ he answered. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW A FOOL TOLD IIIS LOVE. 

' Pah !’ she exclaimed, 'the theme is too mouldy.’ 

' It is ancient, and yet ever new/ he returned, ‘ and I crave 
thy permission to recite my tale.’ 

' Some other time, good Basile,’ she answered languidly. 

' The dew is falling, and the night grows chill. I must away 
to my chamber, an I would avoid a sickness.' 

' Stay, lady, I pray thee ; and if thou wouldst deign to wear 
it, I would offer thee my cloak to keep thee warm.’ 

Adrienne was amused, and by no means displeased by his 
attention, and she said pleasantly : 

' By’r Lady, but J am half tempted to hear thy story, an thou 
wilt pledge thyself that it lacks not interest.’ 

' That will I do.’ 

' Give me thy cloak, then. So. It is well lined, and I feel 
the comfort of it. Aud now to thy tale.’ 
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‘ It were better that thou shouldst be seated,’ he answered. 
‘Thou couldst listen then with more ease. In the bower 
yonder there is a seat. , Let me lead thee there.' 

She was rather surprised that he should make such a 
request, and hesitated to comply with it, remarking: 

‘ Thou art grown bold, Basile, und reckless. What tliinkest 
thou the vulgar voice of scandal would say an we were seen 
sitting in the bower ?’ 

‘ We will not be seen save by yon watching stars, and they 
tell no secrets,’ he answered/ 

She still found some difficulty in making up her mind ; but 
in a little while her curiosity overcame her prudence. She 
thought that he must have some weighty purpose; and 
though he had spoken of a love-story, she deemed it pro¬ 
bable that Renaud would figure in it. In fact, she expected 
a revelation in which he would appear in a discreditable way ; 
for after what Basile had said about him, she inferred that the 
Jester knew much more, and that she would learn that she 
had been befooled by Renaud, whose love was elsewhere. 
It was really this feeling that prompted her to go, and she 
said at last: 

‘ Come, then, to the bower ; and get thy story quickly told, 
for I must not linger.’ 

Basile led the way, and she followed. The bower was so 
dark that nothing jyas to be seen. A sudden feeling came 
over her that it was not right to be there at such an hour, 
and under such circumstances. But she conquered the feel¬ 
ing, for she had a conviction now that a revelation was about 
to be made, and that it was to her interest to listen to it. So 
she seated herself, and she knew that he sat down opposite 
her. She shuddered a little, she could not tell why, and drew 
the cloak closer about her shoulders. There was a weird sound 
in the night wind, as it went sighing through the leaves, and 
there were ghostly rustlings all around, while the faint light 
of the stars gave a spectral aspect to the trees and shrubs. 

‘ Quickly, now, to thy story,’ she said in a subdued voice. 

‘ Thou art impatient, lady.’ 

‘ In truth I am,’ she cried, stamping her foot. ' Wherefore 
art thou so tedious ? An thou art not quifek in the telling of 
that thou hast to tell, I must away.’ 

‘ Nay, gentle lady, be not so impetuous,’ he pleaded. ‘ It 
were well that thou shouldst have patience. My story begins 
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yeaa> ago, and recounts the secret love of one who is as 
dear to me as myself.’ 

‘ Secret love !’ exclaimed Adrienne^ ‘ Come, that is inter¬ 
esting. But why was the love of thy friend secret ?’ 

‘ Because he looked above him—even as high as the stars.’ 

* He was audacious, then,’*she remarked. 

‘ No; but he was mad—though mad only with love, for love 
often makes men mad. He loved in silence, save when no 
human ears were near to hear—then he sighed ; and there were 
times, too, when he wept.’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ 

‘ Ah, Mademoiselle Adrienne. An you but knew how much 
he suffered, you would not speak so slightingly.’ 

' Nay, Basile, I am full of pity, believe me. But, tell me, 
did the youth die ?’ 

‘ No; he lives still. He has been content to live in the 
shadow of her whe was more precious to him than life. * He 
has watched her and followed her, always unknown and in 
silence, and his love, like a smouldering fire, has almost burnt 
his heart to ashes.’ 

‘ By’r Lady, but "that is sad,’ Adrienne said, scarcely able to 
suppress a Jgugh. 

‘You do but mock. It were better, perhaps, that I told you 
no more,’ Basile answered with some warmth. 

‘ No, no ; mistake me not, good Basile. I am very serious ; 
in truth I am. Therefore proceed.’ 

‘ It is a mournful story,’ he went on; ‘ for love that is not 
requited is like a malady that slowly and painfully slays.’ 

‘ But who was or is this lady whom the lowly youth so 
devoutly adored ?’ asked Adrienne. 

‘ One who in his eyes was fairer than a lily, and more beau¬ 
teous than the morning star.’ 

‘ In very truth she must have been a wonder/ exclaimed 
Adrienne, with an appearance of levity, though in reality she 
was far from being frivolous; for* she was somewhat nervous 
as to her position. If by any possible chance it should be¬ 
come known that she had had a secret meeting with Basile, her 
reputation would be seriously compromised ; for appearances 
would be* decideiMy against her, however innocent she might 
be, and in spite of any explanation she could offer. She 
knew this, and therefore she felt unhappy and uneasy ; and 
though on the one hand she was burning to know what Basile’s 
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purpose was, on the other she felt that she ought not to $Upw 
him to proceed. She experienced a difficulty, however, in 
making up her mind, for her genuine liking for Basile caused 
her to shrink from wilfully wounding his feelings. But there 
was another view she took, which more directly interested her. 
It was this. Her isolated position in the Court, so to speak, 
placed her at a great disadvantage, and she saw clearly how 
llenaud could injure her, and she would' be powerless to 
protect herself or to retaliate. She had discovered how un¬ 
scrupulous he was, and how utterly indifferent lie was to 
other interests where they clashed with his own. 

Fear of him, therefore, and want of a protector, disposed 
her to accept assistance even from the Court Jester. • She did 
not pause to consider in what way he could assist her. It 
was enough for her to know that he was a man ; that though 
of humble origin he was a privileged person in the Court; 
tliat*he had peculiar advantages and freqaent opportunities 
of knowing what was going on behind the scenes; that, 
like the majority of the race of jesters, he was intelligent and 
quick-witted, and so could hardly fail to be a valuable ally. 
In short, she knew perfectly well that she might use Basile to 
her own advantage, and secretly play him off agaiqst Kenaud. 

This was, of course, descending to intrigue, but the exi¬ 
gencies of her unfortunate position made it almost unavoid¬ 
able. Besides, she <jplt that the Jester was to be trusted— 
for his class were born diplomatists. Humble in origin though 
they were, they breathed an atmosphere of royalty, and learned 
from their earliest years that the fierce light which beats upon 
a palace is apt to magnify into great faults things and acts that 
in other less exalted stations in life would never be observed. 
And this knowledge early instilled naturally developed caution 
in a large degree, and made even a Court dependent a 
diplomat. 

Some such thoughts as the foregoing certainly occupied her 
mind at that moment, and inclined her to run some risk and 
to propitiate Basile. He on his part must have felt pretty sure 
of his ground, or he would never have ventured thus far. But 
he also possessed certain knowledge, which to him wae power, 
and placed in his hands a weapon wherendth to strike his 
enemy—his enemy in this case being Renaud. Moreover, 
knowing, as he had made it his business to know, that Renaud 
had long desired to marry Adrienne, but that his attentions 
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were distasteful to her, the chances of his winning Her favour 
were”nfinitely greater. 

Replying to her last remark, he said: 

‘ She is n wonder—to him, at any rat*. To him she is even 
as a blazing star, whose brilliancy dazzles him, so that dazed 
and yearningly he gazes ever towards her, while all else 
around him, owing to her light, which fills his eyes, appears 
black and meaningless.’ 

Adrienne was really amazed at the man’s eloquence, and 
though she could not see his face, she knew intuitively that 
his eyes were fixed upon her. She wished herself away one 
instant, and the next desired to stay. She wanted to hear 
his story to the end, but would have preferred to have heard 
it in the light, although the darkness gave her this advantage 
—it prevented her face from betraying her feelings. 

‘I think, Basile,’ she said timidly—'I think thou hadst better 
reserve the rest of thy story for another day, and to be told in 
some other place.’ 

' Nay, Mademoiselle Adrienne,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ it must be 
told now or never. And as for the place, could mortal man 
choose a more fitting one for a love-story ? But what I have 
to tell concerns thee closely, and therefore I crave thy 
hearing.’ 

‘ Proceed quickly, then,’ she said with some agitation ; * an 
thy story is meant as a parable, thou need’st not make it long. 
And if, as thou sayest, it concerns me closely, keep me not in 
suspense, but come at once to the point thou wouldst illus¬ 
trate.’ 

‘ Give me leave. Mistress Adrienne, to tell it in my own way,’ 
he answered. ‘ The story covers a space of many years, and 
therefore cannot be told in a few minutes. It begins when 
the lady was a bright-eyed child, with a wealth of dark ringlets 
•clustering about her white shoulders, and he, a nameless youth, 
gazing with rapture on her, even as one might gaze on a vision.’ 

‘ It is a veritable romance,’ Adrienne remarked, for the sake 
of saying something to fill up a pause. 

‘ A romance in very truth,’ he said; ‘ for she was far up 
above hjm, and the poor youth could not, dare not attempt 
to reach her. could only sigh in his loneliness, and curse 
the fate that had made the gulf between them.’ 

' Poor boy !’ Adrienne remarked feelingly. ‘ But tell me, 
good Basile, did not time cure him of his hopeless passion ?’ 
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* Alas! 'no. He and she grew up together—yet always parted 
by that gulf. ’ ( 

‘ And breathed he no syllable of his love ?’ 

‘ No. Neither by word nor look did he ever tell her how 
fierce was his passion.’ ' 

‘ Love should have no fear,’ Adrienne remarked. 

‘ Thou art forgetting,’ Basile answered, ‘ that the lady was 
exalted, and the youth was very humble.’ 

‘ But love levels,’ said Adrienne. 

‘ Ah, sayest thou so ?’ cried Basile eagerly ; and Adrienne 
became very agitated as she perceived how she had committed 
herself by the thoughtless remark. ‘ If she for whom this 
man sighs would say so and think so from her heart, his hap¬ 
piness would be complete,’ Basile added. 

Adrienne was confused, and scarcely knew what to say in 
response, and for a moment an impulse came upon her to get 
up and go. away as fast as she could without uttering another 
word. But she conquered this impulse, because it seemed to 
her a somewhat foolish thing, after having consented to listen 
so long. Then, in order to somewhat counteract the effects 
of her words, she said : 

‘ Of course I mean that love levels only when there is love 
on both sides.’ ' 

‘ Ay, that is so,’ Basile remarked in an absent-minded sort 
of way, and with such a long-drawn sigh that a chord of 
sympathy was struck in his listener’s breast, and she could not 
refrain from saying: 

‘ Thou art full of sorrow to-night, Basile. Whence comes 
that sigh ?’ 

'From my heart,’ he answered. 

‘ But why should thy heart be stricken ?’ 

f 1 will tell thee, lady,’ he said with great earnestness. • ‘And 
since thou art so pitiful, thou wilt, I am sure, advise me. Is 
that not so ?’ 

‘ An it comes within my power to give advice that is worth 
receiving, then thou canst count upon it,’ she answered, grow¬ 
ing more and more uneasy, and wishing that she could invent 
some excuse for putting an end to the interview. ‘ gut,’ she 
added, ‘ my poor judgment is so apt to be t yrong, that I am 
fain to believe it were better in thy interests that thou 
shouldst appeal to someone more qualified than I am.’ 

‘ Thou art traitor to thyself now,’ he said ; ‘ and unwittingly 
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thou art mocking me. Thy judgmeut/and thine alone, I would 
receive in this matter, for I am the *man of whom I have 
spoken.’ 

‘ Thou !’ exclaimed Adrienne, evincing surprise, but feeling 
none. 

‘Even I, lady. I, from my lowly position, have dared to 
gaze up to the height where she shines like a star. Tell me, 
tell me, I implore thee, should I confess my love, and risk 
her fiery scorn, or keep it secret in my breast, and die with 
the burden of it ?’ 

‘ Thou imposest upon me a task full of delicacy,’ Adrienne 
replied in distress, and feeling that she was only becoming 
more hopelessly entangled in the net that he had spread for 
her. ‘ An I knew the lady, then might I answer thee. Women 
have ere now stooped to lowly men, and raised them to their 
level. But so much depends on circumstances, and in this 
instance I have nothing to guide me.’ 

Basile was silent for a little while. The pause was an awk¬ 
ward one for Adrienne, for she knew not how he had taken 
her remarks, since she could not see his face. She herself was 
nervously agitated. Her heart was throbbing wildly, and her 
brow was burning. 

‘ What wouldst thou have to guide thee ?’ he asked at last. 

‘ This much I can tell thee: the lady is as gentle as a dove, and 
not scornful, but very pitiful, and of a sweetness that passeth 
words.’ 

‘ Surely a paragon,’ Adrienne remarked. 

‘ Surely a paragon,’ he echoed ; ‘ and now that thou hast this 
knowledge, tell me if I should proclaim my love to her.’ 

‘ The honest love of an honest man ought not to beget a 
woman’s scorn, even though she could not accept it,’ Adrienne 
answered prevaricatingly. 

‘Thou dost but trifle with me’,’ he answered in a tone of 
disappointment. 

‘No, an I hope for mercy,’ she said quickly, ‘but I know 
not what else to say to thee.’ * 

‘ Tell me if it would be an act of too daring presumption to 
make my love known,’ he cried yearningly. 

‘ She might at least forgive thee, an she be all thou hast 
described,’ replied Adrienne, still prevaricating. 

‘ She might—she might,’ said Basile, as if to himself; ‘ she 
might not smite me with tlie anger of her eyes, nor yet call 
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aloud for a champion to pour out my plebeian blood. Those 
things she would not do, I am sure, because she is very gentle. 
But for evermore she might scorn me, and infinitely rather 
would I have her operriy-expressed hate than her silent scorn, 
for that would be unbearable. Love that is scorned becomes 
a fiery madness.’ 

‘ Since thou art in such desperate straits,’ said Adrienne, 
wishing to bring the conference to a climax, ‘ it were, perhaps, 
better that thou shouldst declare thy love, and leave the rest 
to chance.’ 

The next moment she was aware that he was on his knees 
at her feet, and she felt his warm breath on her hand as he 
seized it and pressed it to his lips. Her head was in a whirl 
with confusion, and her heart seemed to leap into her mouth. 
Then she heard, as one might hear in a dream, these passionate 
words : 

‘ Slay me, an thou wilt, for willingly would I die by thy hands. 
To live without thee longer were to live a life of torture. There¬ 
fore it were better—a thousand times better—that I were 
dead. Listen to me. I, Basile the Jester, Basile the buffoon, 
Basile the fool, love thee, love thee—Adrienne de Bois.’ 

CHAPTER XV. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE-KINO AND QUEEN. 

Mary Queen of Scots returned from her personally con¬ 
ducted campaign flushed with victory, for she had thoroughly 
routed her brother, the Earl of Murray, who had fled for 
protection into England. But though thus far she had 
triumphed, her path was beset with thorns, her life was full 
of difficulty. The kingdom was torn with internal dissdhsion, 
and the stern, uncompromising bigot Knox was foment¬ 
ing deep hatred against those who professed adherence to 
the Romish Church. The light' of the Reformation was 
dawning over the land, but those who took upon themselves 
to herald it were sullying the justness of their cause, and 
mocking the holiness of the doctrine they proclaimed, by 
mercilessness, uncharitableness, and fierceeoruelty. 

All classes of society had their traitorous zealots, who in the 
name of God were ready to denounce their dearest friends, if 
those friends chose to hold different theological views from 
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*tlieir jawn. In the palace itself treason, like an insidious 
serpent, made its slimy way, and nobody knew the moment 
that it might raise its head and strike. Protestant Elizabeth 
of England vas intriguing against Catholic Mary of Scotland, 
and the air was thick with disquieting rumours, while trade 
languished and the progress o r civilization was for’ the time 
being blocked. If Mary at this time, and in the hour of her 
victory, had been magnanimous, and had pardoned her 
enemies, she might have won their ultimate regard and in¬ 
sured their fidelity. In particular* should she have been so 
with her brother, for he had met with humiliation, insult, and 
rebuff at the English Court, and he would gladly have 
accepted pardon at his sister’s hands ; for he sued for it 
humbly through her favourite David Rizzio. But her passion 
was too strong to allow her to be politic, and she determined 
to have her brother condemned by her own Parliament as a 
traitor. Though she bad traitors nearer to her whom it would 
have been well for her had she routed out. 

Her handsome favourite Rizzio was as an apple of discord 
in her Court. This young Italian was an agent of the Pope, 
and he was bitterly opposed to the Protestant party. But 
what was of qyen more consequence was the jealousy he be¬ 
got in the Queen’s husband, Lord Darnley. This jealousy 
was destined to soon lead to an open rupture ; and one day, 
when Darnley had clouded his brain with the fumes of wine, 
he forced himself into the presence of his royal wife. 

‘ Madame,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I come to claim my rights. 
Thou hast made me but as a puppet in thy kingdom, and now 
I demand that thou place upon me the crown matrimonial, so 
that I may share with thee the government of this realm.’ 

‘ Demand!’ exclaimed the Queen haughtily, and with an 
imperious toss of her beautiful head. ‘ 1 respect no demands 
from my inferiors. Thy insolence shall not go unpunished. 
In the meantime it would be well for thee to learn how to 
treat thy wife with the respect that is due to her, and also to 
learn loyalty to thy Queen, lest we suspect thee of treachery.’. 

‘ Think not, madame, that by this display of temper thou 
canst put ise from my rights. Thou hast allowed that villain 
David Rizzio to dishonour me, and it were well for thy peace 
arul mine that thou shouldst dismiss him.’ 

‘ That will I not,’ cried the Queen passionately; ‘ thy accu¬ 
sations are false, thy insinuations disgraceful. Rizzio is a 
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very honest gentleman, full of loyalty to me, and ready to 
defend my honour with his life.' 

‘ Thy honour !’ sn^erei^ Darnley ; ‘ an thou wouldst protect 
that from calumny, thou must choose a defender who holds 
it less lightly than this dog Rizzio.’ 

Livid with passion, E>arnloy strode out of the Queen’s 
apartment, and then, giving way to her feelings, Mary sank 
down and wept bitterly. Soon the door of an anteroom 
opened, and Adrienne de Bois entered hurriedly, and threw 
herself at her royal mistress’s feet. 

‘ Wherefore these tears, sweet Queen ?’ she said soothingly, 
as she toyed with Mary’s luxuriant hair. ‘ Nay, your Majesty, 
let not grief shake thee thus. Tears do but mar thy Grace’s 
beauty. Wherefore art thou so unhappy ?’ 

‘ Alas ! good Adrienne, I am sorely hurt here,’ indicating 
her heart. ‘ My Lord Darnley has insulted me ; nay, had I 
been his strumpet instead of his Queen, his language could 
not have been more violent.’ 

‘ Let it not trouble thee,’ Adrienne said. ‘ Your Majesty’s 
honour and virtue cannot be assailed. Come, let me dry 
those tears. Tears suit thee not. Thou shouldst be all 
smiles.’ 

‘ Ay, should be!’ moaned the Queen ; ( but enemies sur¬ 
round me ; intrigue is at work, and there are traitors every¬ 
where.’ 

‘ But thou hast friends also, true and loyal and stanch,’ 
urged Adrienhe, as she wiped the Queen’s face and smoothed 
back her hair from her forehead. 

‘ Thou art one of them, sweet Adrienne,’ said the Queen, 
as she kissed her companion, and then, rising, allowed herself 
to be led to a seat. Suddenly sinking her voice, and with 
her arm round the neck of Adrienne and her cheek pressed 
to hers, she asked: ‘ Dost thou think that danger threatens 
Rizzio ?’ 

‘ Danger, your Majesty—danger of what ?’ 

‘ Nay, I scarcely know,’ replied the Queen. ‘ Methinks I 
am growing nervous and unnecessarily apprehensive; but thou 
knowest, sweet, that they hate David.’ 

‘ By my faith, your Majesty, that is n&Ws to me,’ Adrienne 
said, not wishing to make the Queen uneasy. 

‘ Tut!’ said the Queen a little sharply; ' perjure not thyself. 
Thou knowest well it is so. There, I am better now,’ she 
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continued, as she rose and smoothed the folds of her collar. 
' I thank thee for thy consolation; but I would b$ alone. 
Leave me, good Adrienne. Stay, in half an hour send thy 
foster son Francois to me here. I would Have speech with Kim.’ 

' I will, your Majesty,’ Adrienne replied as, making a low 
bow, she withdrew. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HEH MAJESTY GIVES* A PLEDGE. 

In obedience to the Queen’s commands, Francois duly pre¬ 
sented himself in her Majesty’s apartment: 

He was a tall, strikingly handsome youth, with the limbs 
of an Apollo. He had a mass of soft, silken, brown hair that 
clustered in a tangle of curls about his shapely head. The 
face was perfect; the skin, fair almost as a girl’s, was deli¬ 
cately tinted with tile ruddy hue of health. His eyes were 
quick, keen, piercing, and dark, and his straight-cut nostrils 
indicated decision of character. His age, judging from his 
looks, might have been anything from seventeen to twenty- 
five. Sometimes, when a characteristic smile rippled over his 
handsome face, he appeared a mere boy, but when this gave 
way to an equally characteristic frown of determination he 
was a man. 

He was handsomely dressed in velyet shoes, lavender- 
coloured hose without trunks, and a tightly-fitting tunic of 
dark-red material, trimmed with amber braid, and vandyked 
in the skirt, which did not quite reach to his knees. Round 
his waist was a costly and handsome girdle, from which de¬ 
pended a small dagger with an ivory handle inlaid with gold. 
The girdle was velvet, elaborately worked with real thread of 
gold. The sleeves of his tunic came down to his wrists, and 
were relieved by a small trimming of lace. 

He bowed very low as he % entered, and the Queen could 
not help gazing on him with admiration, for he was a picture 
of lusty health and perfect symmetry, and no more handsome 
youth, eve* in that age celebrated for handsome men, could 
have been found in ■ .11 Scotland. 

‘ Francis, thou lovest me,’ the Queen said, as she stretched 
forth her hand, which he touched gracefully with his lips as 
he knelt on one knee before her. 
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‘ Your ivlajesty knows full well I do,’ he answered in a. voice 
that was clear and svfeet as a bell. 

‘ I. think thou dost,' tjie Queen returned, as withdrawing 
her hand she seated herself, while he continued "to kneel. 

‘ I crave your Grace to say that you are sure,’ Francis 
replied. 

‘ Rise,’ she said, without heeding his remark. As’ he 
obeyed her command and stood before her, she noticed his 
handsome girdle and dagger, and exclaimed in surprise: 
‘ God’s truth, boy„but thou hast a costly belt and poniard. 
Unless my wit’s at fault, I dare be sworn they are a love-gift. 
I see in fancy the white fingers of some love-sick girl broidering 
those cunning curves of gold. Beshrew me, but thou art 
blushing, and that scarlet in thy cheek tells its own tale. 
Whose fingers were they that wrought thy girdle, Francois ? 
Nay, man, do not grow so confused. An thy love be well 
placed, thou canst count upon my favour. But have a care, 
Francois. Women are dangerous cattle,^md thou art young. 
And for thy misfortune, God has given thee a handsome face. 
Beware, lest the siren voice of flattery lead thee into 
dangerous paths. And, Francois, an thou wouldst be advised 
by me, let no woman steal thy young hearf. Thou hast 
plenty of years before thee yet, and can afford to wait. But 
when did the hot blood of youth stay to the voice of reason ? 
Youth must have its fling, so I’ll let thee go thy way. But 
I am curious, Francis, to know the name of her who has 
won thy smiles. Is she dark or fair ?’ 

Francois was betrayed by this question. He had been 
much confused by her Majesty’s playful remarks, and he had 
strong reasons for withholding the information ; but that ques¬ 
tion led him into a trap, and he said : 

‘She is dark, an it please your Majesty.’ 

‘ Oh, oh !’ cried the Queen ; ‘ then I guess aright, and thou 
art in love.’ 

‘ Alas ! your Majesty, it is so,’ Fran?ois murmured bash¬ 
fully, as he once more knelt before the Queen, and bowed his 
head so that she might not see his scarlet face. 

‘ Alas !’ exclaimed the Queen, with a laugh, ‘ !s that the 
word thou usest. And then thy sighs, tdo. Alack and aday, 
but thou must have the disease badly.’ 

‘ An it please your Majesty,’ said Francois, ‘I would humbly 
crave your Grace not to make light of my very sincere passion.’ 
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' But it doesn’t please our Majesty,’ answered the Queen 
good-humouredly, and evidently enjoying the situation very 
much. ‘ And so thou really believest ^lou art in love. Oh, 
by my faith, but this is humorous. Hast ever heard of calf¬ 
love, boy ?’ 

‘ An it please your Majesty, I knew not that calves loved,’ 
mumbled Francis, as he played nervously with the tabs of 
his tunic, and altogether felt very uncomfortable. 

• Go to, thou silly oaf!’ cried the Queen. ‘ Thou art a calf, 
and thou art in love. Therefore thou hast calf-love. It is a 
bad disease, but doesn’t last long. Thou wilt recover soon. 
Why, thy beard is not yet grown, and until men have beards, 
they know not how to love.’ 

‘ Nay, an it please you-’ 

‘ Tut, silly boy!’ said the Queen, interrupting him ; ‘ what 
canst thou know of the tender passion ?’ 

‘ As yet not much, I own,’ answered Francois, feeling im¬ 
pelled to defend himself from the Queen’s badinage ; ‘ but 
the little experience I have gained teaches me that it is very 
good.’ 

• Very good indeed,’ replied the Queen. ‘ A sugar pasty 
and a consejve with it were better. Thou must cut thy 
wisdom-teeth before drinking of love. But, come, let us 
know what goose it is that has made such a gander of thee.’ 

Francois was excessively annoyed, but he dare not give the 
slightest sign of his annoyance, and he was also troubled and 
uneasy in his mind, for he had reason to know that the lady 
upon whom he had fixed his affections would not find favour 
in the Queen’s sight. He bitterly regretted now that he had 
been so silly as to display his fancy belt and toy dagger, for 
to them he owed his predicament. But it is seldom the 
vanity of youth is curbed by caution ; and in Francis’s case 
it had led him into an unpleasant position. 

He had learnt too much of the courtier’s duties not to 
know that it would be dangerous to flatly refuse her Majesty’s 
request. But he tried to avoid answering her by a little 
finessing, and so he said : 

‘ Since four Majesty is pleased to think me too young to 
have a serious lovfc-affair, I would very humbly crave per¬ 
mission to be allowed to keep secret the name of the lady in 
order that she may be spared the ridicule which this very 
silly matter seems likely to raise.’ 
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The Queen was astonished, but not displeased with this 
answer, qpd she said: •. 

‘ By the rood, but thou hast the makings of an ambassador 
in thee. I give thee credit also for thy chivalry,' but I am a 
woman, and therefore curious, and so I wish to know thy 
lady-love.’ 

‘ But your Majesty-’ 

‘ But, sirrah, there are no huts in it,’ interrupted the Queen, 
speaking with some severity. ‘ An thou wouldst avoid our 
displeasure, but me not, but answer the question.’ 

Francois was greatly distressed as he saw that he must 
comply. And so he said tremulously : 

‘The lady’s name, your Majesty, is Lilian Bomcester.’ 

‘ Bomcester—Bomcester,’ mused the Queen. ‘ Dost mean 
the daughter of the mercer ?’ 

‘ The same, your Majesty.’ 

At this announcement the Queen’s manner wholly changed. 
The humorous, pleasant expression of her face gave place to 
passionate anger. Her nostrils dilated and her eyes flashed, 
while the workings of her mouth told that she was greatly 
excited and agitated. 

' Francois,’ she cried almost fiercely, ‘ an thou wert not an 
inexperienced and foolish youth, thou shouldst hang like a 
dog. Rise, sirrah.’ Up to this time he had knelt on one 
knee before the Queen, but now at her stern command he 
rose and stood with bowed head and abashed mien before her. 

‘ Knowest thou not that Bomcester is a bitter and relentless 
foe to us ? He is a blind and fanatical worshipper of the 
loud-mouthed heretic Knox ; and even our royal person would 
not be safe from his madness an he had power to work his 
dangerous will. Speak, sirrah ; hadst thou not this know¬ 
ledge ?’ 

‘ In very truth no, your Majesty,’ answered Francois, look¬ 
ing at the Queen fearlessly now. ‘ Though 1 have heard that 
Bomcester walked in the new faith, and was therefore distaste¬ 
ful to your Majesty.’ 

‘ And knowing this, thou hast dared to hold communication 
with his daughter.’ 

‘ I have, your Majesty ; but her beauty enthralled me. 

His frank confession seemed to please the Queen, whose 
manner softened. 

' Come hither,’ she said, and as he approached she laid her 
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hand on his head and peered fixedly into his face, and he 
met her gaze without flinching. ‘ Francois, thou art honest.' 

‘ I fain would hope so, your Majesty.’ 

‘ And full, of loyalty to us.' 

‘ As I hope for mercy in heaven, yes." 

She took her hand away, and said : 

‘•Thou art a brave youth, and I forgive thee thy folly. 
But listen, Francois. If thou hold’st further communication 
with that daughter of the devil, thou wilt be guilty of treason, 
and though thou wert twenty times more precious to us than 
thou art—nay, an thou wert our own son—our relentless 
vengeance should fall on thee. Look to it, boy, for it were 
better thou hadst never been bom than to incur our wrath. 
Take oft' that gewgaw’—pointing to his belt—‘and never 
offend my eyes again with it.’ 

Francois hurriedly unclasped the girdle, and, crushing it up 
in his hand, he said vith passionate earnestness: 

‘ Your Majesty, doubt me not. I am your Majesty’s loyal, 
humble, and loving servant, and nothing on earth shall warp 
my allegiance.’ 

The Queen was greatly pleased, and, commanding him to 
rise, said: 

‘ Brave chifd, thy loyalty and love shall find their reward. 
Look in my face. Thou hast good eyes, keep them open ; 
and thy ears, let them never be closed, for there are traitors 
in our Court, and we need such as thee to spy them out. 
Dost understand ?’ 

‘ I do, your.Majesty.’ 

‘ Good. Weigh well our words. Be honest, true, and 
faithful, and there is a great future before thee. Thou mayst 
go now. Stay—come here !’ She took his head between her 
hands,* and touched lightly with her lips his upturned fore¬ 
head. ‘ Thy Queen salutes thee,’ she said. ‘ Let that kiss be 
as a solemn pledge that thy loyalty shall be richly paid for. 
Pledge me in return that thy fidelity is a thing beyond price.’ 

She inclined her face towards him. He understood her 
meaning, and he kissed her on the lips. Then, in obedience 
to her command, he left her. When the door had closed 
behind him, the Queen muttered to herself: 

‘ That is a noble youth, and will serve us loyally. It is well 
to have such trusted servitors near our person in these traitorous 
times.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IT WAS EVER THUS. 

As Francois left the Queen's apartment, his head was in a whirl 
with ambitious dreams, begotten by her Majesty’s promises, 
and the honour she had done him in kissing him, and allowing 
him to kiss her in return. She could hardly have given any 
more decided sign of her esteem, regard, and trust, and he 
burned with pride as he thought of it. 

So excited and elated was he that he hurried to his chamber 
in order that he might be alone and give full vent to his fancy 
and his feelings. On the hearthstone burned a log, and with 
a gesture of contempt he hurled his girdle and the dagger on 
to the fire, exclaiming as he did so : 

c I have been a fool, but am so nolongfcr. Lilian Bomcester 
has wealth and beauty ; but neither her beauty nor her wealth 
shall tempt me. My duty is to my Queen, and for her I will 
give my heart’s blood. I will be faithful to her unto dea'th.’ 

Every word and sentiment he uttered was the genuine 
outcome of his feelings at that moment; and had he there 
and then been called upon to defend her Majesty, he would, 
like a lion at bay, have faced any odds. The royal kiss had 
fired his blood and filled him with enthusiasm, and his 
romantic nature made him yearn to do deeds of renown in the 
Queen’s cause. 

‘ Dear Queen,’ he thought, ‘ my love, my undying devotion, 
my every act and deed, are thine, and for thee.’ 

In imagination, he peered into the future, and he saw him¬ 
self, as the Queen’s favourite, enjoying honours and high office. 
He thrilled with pleasurable emotion, and prayed in his heart 
that ere long the chance might be afforded him of proving, by 
gallant deeds, how devoted and true he was to her Majesty. 

He turned toward the fire, and he saw that the beautiful 
girdle had been consumed to ashes; and the pretty dagger 
was-burnt out of all recognition of its former self. 

‘ Thus dissolves my silly dream and ends my escapade,’ he 
murmured. 

In giving utterance to this thought, he believed—firmly 
believed—it was the absolute truth. But very soon he had to 
recognise that by the burning of his costly love-gift he had 
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not cast out Lilian’s image from his brain. She haunted him, 
though he tried hard not to think of fier ; but his efforts were 
all of no avail, for with his eyes shuUor his eyes open he saw 
her sweet face, turn which way he would. When later on he 
pressed his couch, sleep came not to him, and his chamber 
seemed to be filled with a subtle presence which his restless 
brain fashioned into ‘Lilian, and he began to think to himself 
that it was hard that unkind circumstances compelled him to 
give up Lilian, whose beauty was a theme of admiration 
throughout the town, and who was unanimously voted the Belle 
of Edinburgh. 

There were young men who would almost have sold their 
immortal souls to have possessed her; and yet he, the 
favoured one, he, who had been privileged to whisper sweet 
love words into her ear, and to receive in return the warm 
kisses of her exquisite lips, must give her up—must come to 
know in time that the nectar which he had sipped with ravish¬ 
ing delight was being enjoyed by another, and that her beauty 
and her wealth were lost to him. It was a bitter and trying 
reflection for a romantic youth, and it put his loyalty to a very 
severe test. 

It was th<t Queen or Lilian he had to choose between. He 
must give up one or the other. Ilomcester, as he knew, was 
the Queen’s enemy, and therefore to love the daughter of the 
enemy of the Queen was to be guilty of faithlessness to the 
Queen, who could give him power and greatness. 

His duty was to her Majesty, and he fully recognised that; 
but love is a powerful factor in the calculations of youth, and 
his boyish heart went out towards the beautiful Lilian. 

With conflicting emotions of this kind racking him, he tossed 
for liqurs, restless and sleepless, until at last he believed that 
he had triumphed over his heart, that he had steeled it against 
Lilian. Henceforth he would be adamant, upon which it 
would be impossible for her tender glances to make im¬ 
pression ; and his ears should be perfectly deaf to her sighs, 
let her sigh never so pitifully. He rose with the sun, and 
arranged his wealth of curly hair, and gazed on his handsome 
face and Arm with boyish vanity. But he firmly believed 
now that his loyalty was a fixed quantity, and that nothing 
could change it. ' I am the Queen’s favourite,’ he thought, 

‘ and I will serve her to the death.’ 

A little later he went to the lodgings of his supposed lather. 
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‘Thou hast a tired look this morning, Francis, as though 
thy rest had been broken/ said Renaud. 

‘ I slept not well, sir,’ Francois answered. 

‘ I hear from Mademoiselle Adrienne that the Queen gave 
thee an audience yester-eve,’ Renaud observed, as he searched 
Francois’ face. ‘ Mayhap her Majesty is responsible for thy 
lack of sleep.’ 

' In truth, that is so, sir.’ 

‘ Why,- and how ? Sit thee down, boy, and tell me what 
said the Queen, that thou sliouldst be so affected.’ 

' It came about, sir, that her Majesty learned from me that 
I have had love passages with Lilian Bomcester.’ ' 

‘ Ah !’ exclaimed ltenaud eagerly, and with a display of 
anxiety ; ‘ and what said her Majesty ?’ 

' She was exceedingly angered. ’ 

‘As well she might be,’, observed Renaud thoughtfully. 

‘ But wherefore wert thou such a fool as. to let her Majesty 
know ?’ 

‘Alas! sir, she drew it from me.’ 

‘ Foolish youth ! Thou hast undone thyself,’ Renaud said 
bitterly. 

‘ No, in truth, sir, for 1 have vowed fidelity to tjie Queen.’ 

‘ But thou must abandon Lilian,’ Renaud cried quickly. 

' Ay, sir, that is my duty.’ 

‘Tut, boy ! Thy duty, forsooth ! Thy first duty is to thy¬ 
self,’ said Renaud, with an expression of disgust. 

Francois looked very troubled, and he began to struggle 
with himself again. 

‘ Do you counsel me, sir, to be false to the Queen ?’ he 
asked in distress. 

‘ False—no. But thou art taking too serious a view of the 
case. Thou knowest well that I brought thee in contact with 
Lilian Bomcester, wishing thee to possess her for the sake of 
her wealth. I have fostered her regard for thee and thine for 
her; and now thou hast allowed thy silly tongue to betray 
thee.’ 

‘ You forget, sir, I am a servant of the Queen.’ 

‘I forget nothing, boy,’ said Renaud angrily;but dost 
thou for a moment dream that her Majesty will go out of her 
way to serve thee ? Thou art far too humble and unimportant 
for her to specially remember thee amongst the crowds of 
sycophants who surround her. Look to thyself! The making 
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of thy future is in thine own hands. Lilian will bring thee 
wealth, and wealth is power. Besides, I am hopeful of being 
able to reconcile her Majesty to Bon#cester. He is a friend 
of mine, and I would wish my friends to be in the Queen’s 
favour. I am a loyal servant of her Majesty, and I work to 
serve her, and I cannot better serve her than by bringing her 
rebellious subjects tt> see the error of their way. Could any¬ 
thing tend more surely to bring Bomcester over to our side 
than thy union with his daughter ?’ 

Francois was quite carried away by the sophistry of this 
argument, and his good resolutions of the previous night were 
shaken to pieces. 

If his father, as he believed him to be, advised him thus, 
was it not better, if not an absolute duty, that he should profit 
by that advice and follow it ? It is true that on the previous 
night he had pledged himself to loyal fidelity, and had had 
the honour of sealilig that pledge on her Majesty’s lips ; but 
was not Lilian beautiful, and was it not possible that through 
Lilian he might bring her father, who was a powerful and influ¬ 
ential citizen, over to the Queen’s camp ? Therefore, would 
it not be an immense gain if he succeeded in doing that ? 

It was a, struggle in his mind between Queen and love. 
For which should he declare ? 

‘ Perhaps you are right, sire,’ he said, ‘ and yet her Majesty 
exacted from me a solemn pledge to be faithful to her. 
Should I not violate that pledge if I do that which 1 know to 
be contrary to her wishes ?’ 

' I fail to see that thou wouldst be guilty of any violation 
in endeavouring to gain for her the allegiance of one who has 
fallen away. Her Majesty takes strange and unjustifiable 
prejudices, and she often imposes very grinding duties on those 
who love her most.’ 

‘ But Bomcester is implacable,’ cried out Francois in his 
distress, for his mind was once more racked with conflicting 
thoughts. 

‘ Implacable !’ echoed Renaud, with a sneer : ‘ and what 
of that ? Is Lilian implacable ? If her heart is thine, dost 
thou not think tljou canst mould it to thy wishes ? An 
thou canst not, then art thou unfit to have a wife. 
Assuming that Lilian were thy wife, wouldst thou not have a 
powerful lever to use against her father ? But, an he refused 
to be reconciled, thy wife would follow thee and be as loyal 
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as thou art. And thou wouldst have gained besides—-a fortune. 
For, an rumour speaks tftte, there is no wealthier citizen in all 
Edinburgh than Bomcester, and half his wealth is irrevocably 
settled on his daughter.’ 1 

If Francois had been older and more experienced, it is 
probable that licnaud would have had to advance more 
cogent reasons than he had done before he had . ueeeeded in. 
shaking Francois’s fidelity to the Queen. But, as it was now, 
every word told on the youth, and he argued with himself as 
youth ever argues, that it wa„ very hard and very unfair that 
he, being in love with a young woman, should not be allowed 
to follow the bent of his own inclinations in the matter. This, 
of course, was fallacious reasoning, but a young man is 
generally fallacious in matters of early love. 

Of course Francois tried to find all sorts of excuses for 
breaking away from his pledge. ‘ Lilian is beautiful,’ he 
thought, ‘and Lilian is rich; and, then, she has never expressed 
any feeling against the Queen ; and being a woman, and so 
gentle and loving, how could she bear hatred and animosity ?’ 

It will thus be seen what a conflict he waged with himself, 
and the distress it caused him may be inferred from his ex¬ 
clamation : 

‘ Sir, I am so troubled that 1 wish I were far away from 
here, or else lying dead.’ 

lien and broke into a mocking laugh, and answered: 

‘ Shame on thee, boy ! Art thou a coward ?’ 

‘ No, by heaven and earth !’ 

‘ Why then utter such a coward’s wish ? True love brooks 
no interference. Win thy lady and fortune first, and then serve 
thy Queen.’ 

' But surely, sire, you do not counsel me to openly rebel 
against her Majesty’s commands ?’ Francois asked, With a 
puzzled look on his handsome face. 

‘ Poor boy !’ said lienaud, with contempt; ‘ hast thou lived 
in a palace all these years oidy to ask such a foolish question 
as that ? An thou set value on thy place and life, thou must 
conduct thy affairs in secrecy. Let not thy right hand know' 
what thy left doeth. Go thy ways in stealth ; anti let thy 
goings out and comings in be shrouded in hiystery. Woo thy 
lady-love in secret, and marry her in secret, and breathe no 
syllable of thy business to thy dearest friends, not even to her 
who has been a mother to thee.’ 
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‘And this, sir■, is your advice ?’ Francois asked. 

• It is. Go thy ways. Be secret and silent as death, and 
fortune and success will attend thee.’ 

'I will follow your advice, sir,’ the youth said, standing 
before Renaud with downcast eyes, as though conscience 
somehow was pricking him. It certainly did tell him that his 
decision must he for love or Queen ; and he answered it and 
declared for love, little recking of the danger into which that 
was to lead him. 

When he had gone, Renaud smiled, and, rubbing his white 
hands about each other with a movement of self-gratification, 
he said to himself: 

'Adrienne de Bois, I shall conquer thee yet.’ 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘he si rent, cautious, watchful.’ 

Basils the Jester’s confession of love did not altogether 
surprise Adrienne de Bois. She would have been very stupid 
and very obtuse indeed had she failed to notice how for a 
long time he had regarded her with silent admiration, how 
by a hundred ways and signs he had proclaimed that she was 
dear to him. But, still, though she knew this, she was 
scarcely prepared for the open acknowledgment of his passion, 
and she was conscious that she was in a predicament. She 
was puzzled how to act. She did not feel angry with him, 
but she did feel that between him and her was a gulf. Could 
she bridge it ? 

In a sort of mental bird’s-eye view she took in all the course 
of her life from its earliest years, and she saw how her hopes 
and aspirations had been unrealized. She had, it is true, been 
born to high estate, and had lived • amidst wealth and pomp ; 
but in most human natures, and especially in a woman’s nature, 
there is a yearning for something else. To be a mere puppet 
amongst the living, and to fill a nameless part in the stirring 
drama of life, is what few women of spirit care for. Adrienne’s 
childhood 4iad been happy enough, and, in fact, up to the 
time of Mary Stuarl*s marriage she had never known what it 
was to have the suspicion of a shadow fall over the bright path 
of her existence. But soon after that event she came 
gradually to realize that the close companionship that had 
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erstwhile existed between her and the Daupliiness could not 
of necessity exist any longer. With her marriage Mary’s 
sphere was enlarged, and new sympathies, new attachments, 
new duties, demanded her attention, so that old friends and 
old lovers were to a considerable extent crowded into the 
background. And it was in the light of this dawning know¬ 
ledge that Adrienne de Bois began to perceive that she stood 
very much alone. Her fortune at that time was only small, 
totally insufficient in the absence of physical beauty to attract 
suitors. Now, she was fully aware that she had nothing to 
recommend her to the notice of men, and so when she 
obtained the charge of the child Francois she felt somewhat 
compensated, and when, a little later still, the supposed father 
of the boy asked her for her love, she was flattered and pleased, 
and there is little doubt that she would have become Renaud’s 
wife had it not been for the mysterious warning, so mysteri¬ 
ously conveyed. 

Years had passed since then, and Renaud had risen from 
obscurity to power, and, with the coward’s nature, he had 
resented her refusal of him by a long series of petty acts of 
tyranny and annoyance, which had absolutely made her life 
burdensome, whilst she was utterly without me jins of redress 
or retaliation. 

Those years had not, of course, increased her beauty, though 
they had increased her worldly wealth owing to the death of 
relations, and a knowledge of this had undoubtedly induced 
Renaud to constantly urge her to marry him ; but, with strange 
inconsistency, he tyrannized over her as the only means he had 
of resenting the disappointment her repeated refusals caused 
him, and this meanness served to turn any love she might 
ever have possessed for him into positive dislike, if not into 
hatred. 

She was aware, too, for her mirror told her—how could it 
do otherwise ?—that the years had most unmistakably left 
their stamp upon her. The freshness of youth had faded, and 
the plainness of her face had become more accentuated. So 
that she quite made up her mind that her life must be lonely, 
for even the boy she had loved was passing into msfbhood, and 
so into a new sphere, which would necessarily separate her 
from him. 

It was the consideration and ever-present knowledge of 
these facts which enabled her to receive Basile’s confession 
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with complacency, if not with positive pleasure. To become 
his wife would certainly involve the forfeiture of her position, 
as a mesalliance of that kind would not find favour with Queen 
Mary or her Court. But the thought naturally suggested 
itself to Adrienne, Why should she sacrifice substance for 
shadow ? She had ample means. She was free to do as she 
liked ; and if she chose to*nake a descent in the social scale 
in order to acquire the happiness which in the higher sphere 
she could never hope to gain, that was an affair in which she 
had a right to demand untrammelled action. 

‘ Art thou sincere ?’ she had said to Basile when she could 
trust herself to speak, after his confession. 

‘Sincere!’ he exclaimed. ‘Ah, Mademoiselle Adrienne, if 
sincerity is to feel that for thee I could die at thy feet, an it 
would benefit thee, then in faith am I sincere.’ 

‘ And how long hast thou had this feeling ?’ she asked. 

‘ For many years,* he said. 

‘ And why hast thou remained so long silent ?’ 

‘ Because thou hast been so far removed from me ; and 
when I have been tempted to go out towards thee, my heart 
has failed me, failed me lest thou sliouldst spurn me, and I 
felt it were fetter to love in silence, better to yearn with hope 
in my heart, than to end suspense by certainty and have my 
heart broken.’ 

‘Tell me,’ she said, as new light began to dawn upon her— 
‘ tell me, Basile, hadst thou this admiration for me before 
Renaud came to the Court in France ?’ 

‘ Ay, by all that’s holy.’ 

‘ And thou wert aware that he was paying attention 
to me ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ How didst thou know that ?’ she asked quickly. 

‘ By watching thy every movement and his: Jealousy hath 
a hundred eyes, and interprets signs that others see not.’ 

‘ Well,’ she said, as he paused, ‘thou hast not told me all.’ 

‘ W hat else can I tell ?’ 

‘ Nay, Basile, I am not the keeper of thy thoughts ; and yet 
I dare beworn thou hast left something unsaid.’ 

In speaking thus?she was but probing him, for she suspected 
that he it was who had given her the mysterious warning not 
to marry Renaud. 

‘ 1 have left something unsaid,’ he answered. ‘ I knew 
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Renautl to be an impostor. I knew that he was aiming to 

possess thee. That in^itself was enough tor me to hate him. 

But once he struck me, and then I vowed to myself that I would 
thwart him at cvery tifrn. <■ The night that he asked thee to 
become bis wife I beard him , for l bad dogged his footsteps, 
and stood in the room whbn hp passed through it. I heard 
thy answer to him, and, fearful tliqf thou wouldst accept him, 

I placed in thy chamber a dagger with a warning attached.’ 

‘ All! I thought so,’ exclaimed Adrienne. 

‘ Dost thou hate me for it ?' he asked pleadingly. 

‘No; thou didst me a service. But thou hast said that 
Renaud is an impostor. What dost thou mean by that ?’ 

‘ The time is not ripe yet when I may tell thee ; but tell 
thee I will at no distant day.’ 

‘ And wherefore not -now ?’ 

‘ It cannot be, it cannot be ; my own safety would be perilled,’ 
he murmured. 

‘ An that be so I will not press thee,’ she answered sym¬ 
pathetically. Then there was silence between them for 
some minutes, until he broke it by saying: 

‘ Dost thou detest me for what I have said and done ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ And thou wilt give me hope ?’ he cried eagerly, encouraged 
by her words. 

‘ Be silent, cautious, watchful,’ she said, almost solemnly; 

' and then thou needst not despair. But remember neither by 
word nor sign must thou display thy feeling for me to others.’ 

‘ I will not, I will not!’ he cried, thrilled to delight by her 
words, and the next moment he had seized her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. She gently withdrew it, and, murmuring 
‘ Adieu,’ hurried away. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

11 O ! FOB LILIAN. 

Anthony Bomcesteb was a mercer in the High Street, 
Edinburgh. He was reputed to be the wealthiest, or at 
any rate one of the wealthiest citizens ia Edinburgh. He 
did not by any means, however, live in accordance with this 
reputation, for his habits were sordid, his mode of life squalid, 
his nature miserly. Anthony hail been a widower for many 
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fears ; and when his wife died he took, Jls his housekeeper, his 
own sister, Julia Bomcester, a hard-featured, sour-grained, 
unhappy-looking woman, who always carried a Bible under 
her arm, mid- ceaselessly talked of the <fternal damnation of 
all men. 

Anthony Bomcester was a big, raw-boned, broad-chested, 
slouching man, with long arms that swung like pendulums; 
with big hands and great knuckle-joints, the spaces between 
the knuckles covered with fibrous hair. His feet were 
broad and spreading, the general build of his body angular 
and unwieldy. His head was large and matted over with 
iron-gray hair of coarse texture. His face was knotted and 
gnarled, with a sour, hard expression. His eyes were gray, 
deep-set, and overhung with coarse bushy brows. His nose 
and mouth were large ; and a long reddish beard, turning gray, 
completes the portrait of as objectionable a looking man as 
one could imagine. , His costume was usually as severe as 
himself—plain ‘leather shoes with steel buckles, sombre gray 
hose with trunks, and a black velvet jacket with cloak of the 
same hue. 

Anthony was a conspicuous figure; nearly everyone in the 
town knew him ; and by a certain force of character he had 
made himself 5 prominent actor in that stirring era. When 
the uncompromising and merciless reformer, John Knox, arrived 
from Geneva, Bomcester became one of his most fanatical 
followers, and avowed himself the deadly enemy of everyone 
professing Catholicism. To the Queen he had displayed 
the utmost aversion, and had been in the habit of applying 
such strong language to her and the Court, and of openly 
uttering threats of so dastardly a nature, that he had been 
cited for high treason, but the influence of Knox and his party 
had prevented his being brought to trial. 

It was strange that such a man should have been the father 
of a child who was the exact antipodes of himself and char¬ 
acter. Yet such was the case; but Lilian took after her 
mother, who had been equally remarkable for her beauty and 
a sweet disposition. Rumour said that she had gone to an 
early grave «owing to the austerity and severe regime of her 
flinty husband. Lilian, who was about eighteen years of age, 
was of that type of beauty sufficiently rare to render her con¬ 
spicuous. She was dark, with white teeth, a clear, transparent 
complexion, and dark blue eyes. Her face and figure were 
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classical in their mould, and her carriage was grace itself. 
Many indeed were'the love-sighs drawn for, and many the 
longing glances that were directed towards, the old mercer’s 
handsome daughter. Youths quarrelled and wfcnt mad about 
her, and older men vowed that Heaven had never before made 
so beautiful a woman. She had been brought up partly by her 
aunt, whose sourness of disposition had never been able j;o 
affect in the slightest degree the sweetness of Lilian. The girl 
was a dutiful and obedient daughter, and she possessed con¬ 
siderable influence over lit r father at times; but it is doubtful 
whether the sombreness with which she was surrounded, and 
the rigid ascetic mode of living that was imposed upon her, 
did not render her position irksome and unbearable. Both 
her father and her ogress-like aunt watched her with keenly 
jealous eyes, and she was allowed no liberty of action, and 
scarcely freedom of thought. At all events, they tried to warp 
her judgment and mould her mind to their own gloomy views; 
but so far they had not succeeded in changing the innate 
goodness of her heart. Possessed of rare intelligence and a 
discriminating judgment, she did not readily yield to influences 
that were directed against her charitably-disposed feelings. 
She had embraced the new doctrines; but, upi ike her father, 
she did not consider that those people who remained stanch 
to the ancient faith were fiends incarnate. 

A year before the time wc are now writing about, Lilian 
became acquainted with Francois, the supposed son of Renaud, 
and it came about in this way: John Knox had been com¬ 
manded on two or three occasions to Holy rood by the Queen, 
and it chanced that on one of these occasions he had come in 
contact with Renaud, •who, for motives that could scarcely have 
been other than those of self-interest, showed some inclina¬ 
tion to become a disciple of the Reformer. Knox, thinking 
that Renaud might be useful, introduced him to Bomcester, 
and Renaud speedily saw that, if he could only bring about a 
match between the beautiful Lilian and I’raipois, he himself 
might get some of the riches which report said Lilian would 
ultimately possess. Full of this idea, he set himself to work 
with cunning intrigue, in the art of which lie 4 ’ had shown 
himself an adept. He succeeded in bringing Francois and 
Lilian together, feeling sure that each other’s youth and each 
other’s beauty would do the rest. 

Bomcester, with that perception which distinguished him. 
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Saw instantly how he might advance the interests of his own 
fanatical party by using Francois as an instrument. Francois 
was youthful, impressionable, and capable of being easily led 
by so beautiful a maiden as Lilian. When the connection 
first began, Bomcester had no sei ious intention of allowing his 
daughter to become engaged c to Francois. His idea was 
simply to use Lilian as a means of causing the youth to become 
false to his allegiance to the Queen, and to use him as a spy. 

, It was a discreditable motive this, but Bomcester did not 
think so. His fanaticism blinded.him, and he believed that 
he was perfectly justified in resorting to any means to over¬ 
come those whose creed differed from his own. 

As was only natural, however, the boy and girl were not 
long before they were over head and ears in love with each 
other. Lilian’s father was not altogether displeased with this, 
for he considered that he was ordy the more certain to secure 
Francois to his own followers. In the madness of his love the 
boy would be willing to lend himself to anything, to become 
an easy and pliable tool in the hands of his designing and 
crafty teacher. And herein Bomcester was not altogether 
wrong, for Francois was young and inexperienced; he loved 
Lilian; she encouraged his love, that is, she loved him in 
return, although she knew that her father would under no 
circumstances sanction her wedding him until he had become 
an uncompromising and unswerving convert to the new reli¬ 
gion. Francois loved his Queen as a subject, dutiful and 
loyal, may love his ruler. But he loved Lilian as a man may 
love a beautiful woman, and the passion of such a love has 
from time immemorial been strong enough to cause men to 
renounce their sovereign, betray their country, and prove 
traitorous even to their dearest friends. The youth himself 
knew perfectly well that he must choose one of two courses: 
either to follow in the path of duty and loyalty to her Majesty, 
or, becoming a traitor, bask in the smiles of the favour of 
Lilian. Which should it be ? 

After that interview with the Queen he decided for her, as 
was shown by his destroying the beautiful love-gift of the 
girdle and dagger; but, then, subsequently, Renaud’s influence 
prevailed, and so his*resolutions were flung to the winds, and 
in his heart he cried, ‘ Ho ! for Lilian.’ 
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CHARTER XX. 

I.OVE’s POWER 

I# 

It is a blustery night, an,d the wind sweeping down from the 
hills shrieks through the narrow streets of Edinburgh, and 
howls through the wynds and courts as if it were a ravening 
beast seeking for prey. Overhead the flying send tears along, 
now in rolling masses, and anon in wide-spreading fields or in 
ragged streamers. And through the rents and rifts peers a 
young moon, that calls into being strange shadows that swirl 
and toss about the town like things of life. Sometimes the 
streets are plunged in total darkness, and at others they are 
filled with cold, weird light, that brings into picturesque relief 
the old houses, with their quaint gables, their hanging eaves, 
and their projecting windows. 

Leaving the Palace of Holyrood stealthily, a man enveloped 
in a large cloak, with his face hidden by a slouching hat, steals 
through the private garden, and avoiding the sentries posted 
at the various entrances, he makes his way familiarly through 
the shrubbery, until he reaches the boundary wall. There he 
pauses and listens. He hears nothing, however, but the 
screeching wind as it shakes the trees into angry protest; and 
the tramp of the guard, mingled with the rattle of steel 
corselets, as the men move about over their allotted space. 

The cloaked man presently climbs the wall, aided by a log 
of wood placed endways, and which was evidently there for 
the purpose. He gains the top of the wall, listens again ; 
then, taking advantage of a howling gust and temporary dark¬ 
ness, caused by masses of clouds sweeping over the face of the 
moon, he drops lightly down on the other side, and .speeds 
away as if he himself were a shadow. With evident familiarity 
he hurries up the steep and tortuous street, until nearly oppo¬ 
site the cross in the High Street. 'There he turns down a 
wynd that is steeped in inky darkness, but he gropes along by 
the wall until he reaches a doorway at the foot of a wooden 
stair. Up this he goes, gains a gallery overhanging a yard, 
and then knocks on a ponderous door, first with two sharp 
raps, then one rap, followed after a pause by two sharp raps 
again. It is beyond doubt a prearranged signal. A small barred 
wicket in the centre of the door slides back, but no light 
reveals anything, though a gruff voice says : 
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' A faithful sheep.’ 

The man answers : 

‘ Ay, shepherd, faithful unto death.’ 

These arn watchwords. The wjeket is closed instantly. 
Then there is a rattling of bolt:, and chains, and the ponderous 
door swings on its massive hinges. ' 

‘Thou art eagerly expected, the voice says. 

The man enters, and the door is closed and barred again. 
He mounts a flight of stone stairs, preceded by the owner of 
the voice, who opens a door, and .then the two enter a small 
lighted chamber. The owner of the voice is a faithful man¬ 
servant. The cloaked man is Francois. The house is the 
abode of Bomeester the mercer. 

Francois, yielding to his supposed father’s persuasion, and 
forgetting his pledge of fidelity made to the Queen, has come 
thus secretly and mysteriously to visit Lilian. He and the 
servant pass through this outer room, which is wainscoted and 
has a panelled ceiling. They enter in at a doorway, cross a 
narrow corridor, and then the servant draw's aside a heavy 
curtain, revealing a well-lighted chamber. Francois enters, 
casts off his hat and cloak, and in another moment has clasped 
in his arms Lilian, who has been anxiously awaiting his 
coming. 

As they stood thus embracing each other—she beautiful as 
a dream, he handsome as a Greek statue—they presented a 
picture that might have done to typify the grandeur and grace 
of the human form apd the ardour of human love. 

. ‘ Ah, Francois, how happy I am when thou art here!’ sighed 
the beautiful girl, as she nestled to him, and allowed liis lips 
to press hers. 

And these words, together with the pressure of her soft 
arms and the warmth of her lips, begetting in him a rapturous 
passion, that was like a delightful madness, so to speak, made 
him forget everything—Queen, country, honour, pledges, 
everything save her. 

‘ And I—l am in an ecstasy of bliss,' he cried, folding her 
still closer to him. ‘ But how does thy father and thy aunt ?’ 
he asked. . 

‘ They are well,’ ■ he answered ; ‘ but my father is nightly 
engaged, and at this moment is closely closeted with strange 
men, and much I fear me that it means mischief, and that a 
conspiracy is being hatched. But he allows me to learn but 
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little, for he says that a woman knows not how to hold her 
tongue. Is not that p wrong to my sex, dear Francois ?’ 

‘ Ay, by the Mass-’ 

' Hush!’ she said in alarm, as she placed her white hand 
over his mouth. 'Thou must not swear by the Mass here. 
An my father or my aunt Ward thee, they would rail at thee 
as if thou wert in league with Satan himself.’ 

'I forgot myself, sweet love,’ he replied; ‘but truly thy 
father does .thee wrong when he says thou art not to be 
trusted. An I had the knowledge of them, I would trust thee 
with all the secrets of the State.’ 

‘ Dear heart!’ she sighed in admiration. ‘ Love blinds thee. 
But be ever blind thus. See not my faults, only my virtues.’ 

‘Faults!’ he exclaimed in enthusiasm. ‘Thou hast none. 
Thou art as perfect as a flawless jewel, as pure as an angel.’ 

‘Silly youth ! knowest thou not that the devil hath angels, 
and they are not pure,’ said a harsh grating voice, and, turning 
round in confusion, he beheld the crabbed, sour face of Aunt 
Julia, as she stood in the doorway. 

‘ Greetings to thee and my dutiful service, lady,’ answered 
Francois, as, releasing his hold of Lilian, he bowed low. 

‘ The Lord give thee light and understanding,’ said Aunt 
Julia, with a melancholy sigh. ‘ But come in, thou silly love¬ 
sick swain, for I would fain endeavour to sow good seed, and 
bring thee into the light of blessed truth.’ 

Francois and Lilian followed Aunt Julia, although they 
would have much preferred to have been left alone. They 
went into a small, snug room, where a wood fire blazed upon 
the hearth. Then Aunt Julia seated herself in a tall, straight- 
back chair, and folding her Bible to her scraggy breast, she 
sighed, and said : ‘ The anger of the Lord goeth out upon the 
Papists, and thou, young man, art one of them. But I'would 
pluck thee even as a brand from the burning, and save thee 
from everlasting torment.’ 

‘ An I am able to call this dear girl my wife, then shall I 
know everlasting bliss,’ responded Francois, as he gazed with 
admiration into his loved one’s eyes, while she, hanging her 
head in maiden modesty, blushed scarlet. . < 

‘ Cease thy irreverence,’ cried Aunt Julia. ‘ There is no 
bliss on this earth. It is a wicked world—a world of groanings 
and darkness and the devil. Thou art tolerated in this 
house, young man, because we hope that that silly wench may 
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,be the humble instrument of bringing thee into the fold of 
the chosen. We are but servants of the Lord, whose name 
be praised.’ 

‘ My world is here, and I wish for no cutner,’ Francois sighed, 
turning to Lilian. 1 

‘ Out upon thee for a silly loon !’ cried Aunt Julia, hugging 
her Bible still closer. 'Your eyes are sealed to the light. 
Lilian will be but as a thorn in thy side. Alas! there is no 
joy in this vale of tears.’ 

' For some people,’ added Francois roguishly, at the same 
time wishing that this very sour old woman would betake her¬ 
self off, and do her moaning and groaning in the privacy of 
her own chamber. 

‘There is joy for none, sirrah,’ cried the good dame sharply. 
‘ When thou hast come to years of wisdom, as I have done, 
thou wilt then know what a hollow mockery is life.’ 

' Ay, madame ; but till then there is a world of happiness to 
be enjoyed,’ said Frdh^ois. 

‘Poor fool!’ exclaimed Aunt Julia, with an expression of 
contemptuous pity on her shrivelled face, and turning her 
sunken, lack-lustre eyes ceilingwards ; ‘thy youth alone can 
excuse thy silly prattle. There is no happiness here, but woe, 
woe, woe. Thou shouldst cover thy body with sackcloth and 
thy head with ashes, and pray for the happiness that is to come.’ 

‘ I pray without the sackcloth and ashes, and my happiness 
is at hand,’ answered Francois, as he passed his arm significantly 
round Lilian’s waist. 

‘ Irreverent scoffer and shameless boy !’ snapped Aunt Julia 
indignantly. ‘ Sit farther away from that silly wench ; and 
mark me well, the Lord will punish thee for thy wilful blind¬ 
ness. Thou art in a parlous state, and night nor day I shall 
know. nQ rest until I have purged thee of thy Papistical foul¬ 
ness, and bathed thee in the living waters of everlasting truth. 
I tell thee, boy, this carnal world is a world of the devil, and 
he holds thee at this moment in his clutches. The Lord 
willing, 1 will rescue thee.’ 

‘Whom wouldst thou rescue,sister?’ asked Bomcester sternly, 
as he entered at this moment, much to the young couple’s 
relief, who both rqge quickly, and stood a little apart from 
each other. 

‘ That poor Papist, who gropeth along in the darkness to 
the devil,’ answered Aunt Julia. 

3 
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‘ I give thee greeting, young man,’ said Bomcester, fixing 
his cold, steel-like eyes on Francois. 'Thou shalt be rescued. 
Lilian there shall bring thee into the light. But thou wilt 
have to prove thyself worthy of her, and give evidence that 
thou art willing to renounce the damnable doctrines which 
have been instilled into thee. The chance of doing that shall 
be afforded thee this very night. Come wilh me, and I will 
put thy faithfulness to the test.’ 

Lilian turned pale at these words. She knew that at that 
very moment and under that very roof some plot was being 
hatched. Of the nature of the plot she had no knowledge, 
but she could make a shrewd guess that it was desperate and 
directed against the Queen. She had -seen enough to be 
aware of the bitter hatred that her father and his followers 
cherished against her Majesty; she had also observed that 
during the last few days strange men had come in a mysterious 
manner to the house, and taken their departure in an equally 
mysterious way. Therefore she concluded at once that her 
father was entering into some desperate enterprise, into which 
he was wishful to lead her lover. These thoughts blanched 
her cheeks, and she shuddered on Francois’s account. And had 
she dared to have done so she would have raised a protesting 
voice, and have dissuaded him from going. Butashe knew per¬ 
fectly well that she could never hope to become his wife, if he 
did not comply with her father’s wishes. She turned towards her 
father, and then dropping her eyes before his stern gaze, said: 

' Francois, my father awaits thee. Go with him.’ And, 
lowering her voice to a whisper so that her words reached his 
car only, she murmured : ‘ Be watchful and cautious, and peril 
not thyself for my sake.’ 

‘ For thy sake I go,’ he answered quickly ; and turning 
towards Bomcester, said: ‘ I am at your service, sir. . Put me 
to any test you will.’ 

Without another word Bomcester quickly left the room, 
and Francois followed him. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CONSPIRATORS, u 

Bomcester led the way along a gloomy corridor that was 
lighted only by a small oil-lamp suspended from the ceiling. 
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•When he reached the end of this corridor he stopped, and, 
laying his heavy hand on the youth’s\shoulder, said in his 
customary solemn tones: 

‘ Boy, thoa lovest my daughter ?’ 

' Passionately,‘sir.’ 

' And thou hast a wish to possess her ?’ 

'Before aught else in the world.’ 

‘You speak well, for she is a prize well worth the winning. 
I have wealth, and that wealth will be hers an she marries 
the man I choose for her. Tb'il she is bound to do, or 
marry not at all; for an she were to wed against my wish, I 
would slay her. But she loves thee, boy.” 

' My heart tells nlte so, and I rejoice,’ said Francois. 

‘Ay, but what wilt thou do to win her?’ demanded Bomcester 
in deep, sepulchral tones. 

‘What you will, an 1 sully not my honour.’ 

‘Thy honour can puffer not in embracing the cause for 
which we, as the apostles of truth, are struggling.’ 

Understanding the meaning of this, Francois remarked : 

' I was brought up as a Papist, but-’ 

‘ Therefore art thou an unregenerated child of Satan,’ said 
Bomcester cjuickly, and interrupting him. 

‘ I was aboift to say,’ Francis continued, ‘ that, though I 
have been educated in the old faith, for Lilian’s sake I am 
willing to embrace the new.’ 

. ‘ Thou findest thy way into my heart by that determination,’ 
answered Bomcester, shifting his hand from the youth’s 
shoulder to his head, which he bent back a little so that he 
should the better see his face. ‘ When thou hast ratified 
that, the prize will be half won. But more will be required 
of thee.’ 

‘ Wliat* else would you have, sir ?’ asked Francois in 
surprise. 

‘Much,’answered the fanatic. ‘We are the Lord’s elect, 
and it is our duty to remove and beat down in His name all 
those who refuse to spread the light and to come into the fold.’ 

‘ You speak in riddles,’ exclaimed Francjois, shrinking back 
a little as h».gathered something of Bomcester’s meaning. 

' Thou art dull,’ thi* other returned. ' We would make thee 
an instrument of vengeance against those who, by their sin 
and wickedness, are bringing down the wrath of the Lord on 
the nation. Thou art in the Court, and thou knowest what a 
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sink of iniquity it is. 'We would cleanse it, and thou shalt 
help us.’ 

Indignation stirred’Fran$ois, and his high spirit chafed as 
he said: , 

‘If you mean that I fhould become a spy and a traitor, 
tempt me no further, for 1 shall scorn you.’ 

Bomcester drew up his gaunt form to its full height, and, 
raising his arm with one finger pointing upward, he said with 
smothered wrath: 

‘ Fool! dost thou not know that in serving the Lord, and 
working for His cause, thou canst not be a traitor? His 
enemies shall be scattered, even as the wind scattereth the 
ashes of a fire on a hill-top. But go thy* ways, and think no 
more of Lilian.’ 

Francis’s heart almost stood still at this terrible command, 
which he knew only too well the rigid fanatic would adhere 
to. He saw that he must choose between Lilian and loyalty, 
and he felt that he could not give up Lilian, whatever the 
sacrifice were that he was called upon to make ; and so, with 
great earnestness, he exclaimed : 

‘ Sir, for Lilian’s sake I will do your bidding blindly.’ 

The hard, knotted face of the fanatic lighted up with a look 
of triumph as he saw how by means of his berftitiful daughter 
he could make this boy an instrument of destruction. He 
looked at Francis for some moments, then he said with an air 
of mystery: 

‘Thou hast-saved thyself, and will yet win Lilian. Come.’ 

He tapped twice on a door at the end of the passage. 
There was the noise of a grating lock, the door was opened, 
and, following his guide, Francois crossed the threshold, and 
found himself in a large room, which was so dimly lighted 
that all the youth could make out was that round a large 
table were seated several men. 

As Bomcester and Francois entered, a dead silence reigned. 
Not a word was spoken until the door had been closed behind 
them and locked. Then suddenly someone extinguished the 
light and all was darkness, at the same time a deep voice said, 
in hollow tones : 

‘ Thou hast brought him.’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered Bomcester; ‘ and he is true. 

Fran?ois felt uneasy. Not that he had any actual fear, for 
he did not imagine for a moment that he had been brought 
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there to be injured. But he knew perfectly well that he was 
to be made a party in some conspiracy, ^nd his reward was to 
be Lilian. Presently the deep voice spoke again: 

'Boy/ it iiaid, 'thou art a favourite page to the Queen’s 
Majesty.’ 

' Ay, sir, an so it please yoi,.’ Fran<jois answered proudly, 
and feeling sure that in the speaker, although the voice was 
evidently disguised, he recognised the Queen’s husband. Lord 
Darnley. 

' Thy position, therefore/ the voice continued,' enables thee 
to know something of her Majesty’s private life ?’ 

'Very little,’ Francois answered cautiously. 

‘ Thou art acquainted with one David Rizzio ?’ 

‘ I am so acquainted.’ 

' What knowest thou of him ?’ 

' Nothing.’ 

' Have a care,’ cried the voice, with rising inflection in its tone. 

‘ I repeat, I know nothing/ said Francois boldly. 

' And I repeat, have a care/ answered the voice. 

‘ An thou wouldst win Lilian for thy bride, answer truth¬ 
fully whatsoever may be asked of thee/ said Bomcester, who 
was standing gt his side. 

' Thy life is at stake/ said the voice ; ' for shouldst thou not 
assent to what will be demanded of thee now, thou wilt 
never leave this room alive. A cord is ready at a given signal 
to be twisted about thy throat, shouldst thou refuse to serve us.’ 

Even at this dreadful threat, which he could not doubt 
would be put into execution by these desperate men, Francois 
did not wince. In the darkness he seemed to see Lilian’s 
beautiful face, and he grew desperate himself, and reckless. 

' A§k me what you will, sir/ he said, ' and I will answer you 
truthfully, according to my knowledge.’ 

' That is well/ said the voice, ‘ and thou wilt gain the 
mercer’s daughter. And now say, hast thou seen aught 
passing between her Majesty and David Rizzio that would 
lead thee to suppose he was her Majesty’s lover?’ 

' Nothing/ he answered. 

' Beware, said the voice threateningly. 

' I speak but till truth/ Francois exclaimed with great 
decision. 

' But thou knowest that Rizzio is a great favourite with the 
Queen’s Majesty.’ 
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‘ Yes, so much do I know.’ 

' And that he is oft/n alone with the Queen in her Majesty’s 
cabinet ?’ t 

‘ Ay, sir; I have knowledge that her Majfcgty does so 
honour him.’ \ 

‘That is enough for our purpose,’ the voice continued. 

‘ And now listen, and mark well what is said to thee. We 
are bound by an oath to inflict summary vengeance on the 
enemies of the Lord, and this Rizzio, having sullied the 
honour of thy master, Lord v Darnley, we have vowed that he 
shall die. It is thy duty to attend the Queen’s Majesty when 
she sups with her ladies and Rizzio in her cabinet.’ 

‘ It is, an it please you, sir,’ Francois said, thrilling a little 
now with excitement, as he realized that he was being en¬ 
tangled against his will. 

‘ Good. Then we exact this duty from thee. Her Majesty’s 
cabinet communicates by means of a small door with a secret 
staircase. On Saturday night next thou wilt see that that 
door is left unlocked. Dost understand ?’ 

‘ Perfectly well,’ the poor youth answered, feeling some¬ 
what relieved, for he fully expected that he himself was to 
slay Rizzio. 

‘ Fail not, then,’ said the voice, ‘ an thou wouldst preserve 
thy life and gain Lilian Bomcester for thy bride. Thou 
mayst depart now, but remember that shouldst thou breathe 
aught of this to living soul no power on earth will save thee.’ 

Francois felt his arm grasped by Bomcester. The key was 
turned in the lock once more, the door was opened, and he was 
led out, without having seen even for a brief instant the faces 
of any of the men present. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

A SURPRISE. 

Bomcester made no remark until he got to the door of the 
outer chamber, then he stopped suddenly, and said with that 
air of mystery he seemed so fond of adopting : ‘ 

‘ Thy future depends upon thy sileilce as to to-night’s 
work. Serve the Lord, and He will give thee a rich reward.’ 

He opened the door and went in, followed by Fran£ois. 
Aunt Julia was sitting in the tall-backed chair, with her Bible 
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still clasped to her bony bosom, while Lilian was busy broider- 
ing a coif. She rose as the two men filtered, and her face 
beamed with an expression of gladness jit her lover’s return ; 
while Aunt *iulia started up with a grunt, and mumbled in a 
sleepy way: 

‘ May the enemies of the reformed faith be confounded and 
scattered.' Then, recognising her brother and Francois, she 
exclaimed: ‘ The Lord preserve us all ! Methought the 
Papists were seeking to encompass us about with their 
machinations.’ 

' Thy head is wandering, sister. Thou art getting old and 
foolish.’ 

Aunt Julia sprang to her feet with an alacrity that was 
astonishing, and, twisting her vinegar visage into a striking 
resemblance to a gargoyle, she exclaimed : 

' Out upon thee, brother, for a mannerless loon ! Thou 
knowest well that thou hadst thy first trunk hose long before 
our blessed mother ushered me into this wicked world.’ 

‘ Peace, sister!’ said her brother angrily. ‘Thy tongue were 
better employed in mumbling thy prayers. Get thee to thy 
chamber.’ 

She tuckejJ her Bible under her arm, folded her bony 
hands together, and, tossing her peaked head indignantly, 
answered: 

‘It is a grievous offence in the eyes of the Lord for a 
brother to be disrespectful to his young sister. I am a lone 
woman-’ 

‘ Get thee to thy chamber,’ cried Anthony savagely. 

‘ Come, child,’ she said to Lilian, ‘ thy father is mad. Thou 
shalt lead me to my chamber, for I vow that my nerves are 
all uqstrung. Give me thy arm, wench. Hast got thy scent 
casket ?" Let me have it that I may sniff it, for I have a sudden 
faintness.’ 

Lilian had approached her aunt with the intention of 
obeying her command, when her father interposed, and 
thundered out, as he stamped his foot with rage : 

‘Get thee to thy chamber, Julia, and go alone, for Lilian 
remains hefre.’ 

Aunt Julia fairly jumped with fright. 

* Oh !’ she cried, ‘that I should have lived to be thus treated 
by my mother’s son. Satan has surely entered into thee. 
Cast him out, brother, an thou wouldst be saved.’ 
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Her speech was cut short by Anthony, who, seizing her 
angular shoulders, pushed her through the doorway and out 
of the room. 

Lilian rather enjoyed the scene, and yet she wondered what 
it all meant. It was no unusual thing for her father to rave 
at his sister, but what puzzled her was that, while her aunt 
had been sent to bed, she had been ordered to remain, for it 
was seldom she was allowed to be separated from Aunt Julia, 
who seemed appointed to fulfil the part of a watchful ogress. 
But her surprise and wonderment were immeasurably increased 
when Anthony pulled from his fob his ponderous watch, and 
said: • 

‘ It lacks but a quarter to eleven of the night Thou mayst 
employ that quarter in billing and cooing. But hearken, 
young sir: see that thou dost not blister my daughter's lips, 
and—-and be cautious.’ 

Without another word he left the rooin, leaving the young 
people almost dumfounded with astonishment, yet quite dis¬ 
posed to take advantage of their unexpected good fortune, for 
they were speedily locked in each other’s arms. 

Bomcester had not acted as he had done without some 
ulterior motive. He knew something of human nature, and 
was therefore well aware that to encourage Francis’s passion 
was to makfe him a still more pliable tool, and that passion 
could not be better encouraged than by leaving him and the 
girl alone. But the cunning and crafty Anthony still kept 
an eye on them, for in the corridor was a-recess, and in the 
wall of this recess was a small square hole provided for pur- 
* poses of ventilation. That hole commanded a full view of the 
room, and there the fanatic planted himself. 

‘This is in very truth'bliss,’ exclaimed Francis rapturously, 
as he clasped Lilian to his breast, and pressed hot kisses on 
her upturned face. 

‘Thou must indeed have found thy way to my father’s 
heart!’ responded the girl, as she laid her head against his 
shoulders and twined her arms about his neck. ‘ But tell me, 
sweet love, what has passed between thee and him ? Right 
well I know that something mysterious k is going on. Hast 
thou been taken into the secret ? Tell me, love—tell me what 
it is, for I am dying to know!’ 

‘ Not now, dear life,’ he answered. 

• ‘ Not now!’ she cried, raising her head and looking at him 
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in surprise. ‘ Wherefore not now ? H^st thou so little faith 
in me, that thou canst not trust me with^thy affairs ? An it be 
so, then am I unworthy to mate with th£e.’ 

‘ Nay, beloved Lilian, speak not like that/ he exclaimed 
anxiously, and drawing her closer again. 'There shall be no 
secrets between us save in thi.'j one matter, in which for the 
present my lips are sealed.’ 

‘ Now, then, thou dost affright me,’ she cried, starting back, 
'and my fears tell me that my father is engaged in some 
desperate venture. He has taken thee into his confidence, 
and it may be thy honour, thy safety, thy very life, are at 
stake. Oh, tell me, sweetheart, what it is, that I may advise 
thee.’ 

' Fran£ois was very uneasy. That his honour and safety were 
perilled he knew perfectly well, and yet he hesitated to tell 
Lilian, for he could hardly expect that she would lend herself 
to a plot in which treachery and murder were to form the 
chief features. If she were made acquainted with the facts, 
her sweet nature would revolt against the conspiracy, and 
some indiscretion on her part might betray all. He felt that 
he was on the horns of a dilemma. For a moment he was 
strongly tempted to tell her all, having first exacted from her 
a solemn promise of secrecy. But he checked himself, and 
fortunately so, as was subsequently proved. 

‘Lilian,’ he exclaimed with warmth, ‘thou knowest well 
that I worship thee, that I love the very ground upon which 
thy feet press, and-for thy dear sake there is nothing I would 
not dare. But I pray thee, love, in this case urge me not to 
betray the confidence that has been placed in me. The times 
are dangerous, and even the walls have ears. It is therefore 
necessary that I should be cautious, or my life would pay the 
penalty. 

Lilian shuddered, for the earnestness with which her lover 
spoke convinced her that he had been drawn into a venture 
which she shrewdly guessed was directed against the Court, for 
she knew that her father in his burning fanaticism hated the 
Queen and all about her. 

‘We live m wicked and desperate times,’ she sighed, ‘and men 
are doing awful deecfs against each other in the name of truth 
and religion. Keep thyself uncontaminated, and honest and 
just, and if it please Heaven that we are united as man and 
wife, we will withdraw from these scenes of intrigue and con- 
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spiracy, And endeavour to find a spot where we can live in 
peace and love, undisturbed by the passions of ambitious and 
wicked men.’ 

‘ Heaven hasten the hour that makes thee "mine/ cried 
Francois fervently. ‘ For the peace you speak of, we must 
strive with all our might, and swerve never an inch from the 
path of honest duty.’ 

' Ah, lover of mine, how noble thou art!’ Lilian murmured 
in admiration. 

' It is sweet to hear thee say so,’ he answered. 

‘ Francois,’ she said, looking up into his face, ‘ dost thou 
truly love me ?’ 

' Love thee !’ he exclaimed. ‘ Ay, by all that’s sacred ; by 
all my hopes of heaven; by the memory of my sainted mother. 
I swear it.’ 

‘ Thou makest me so happy,’ she sighed. 

' Thou hast faith in me ?’ he asked. 

‘ Unbounded,’ she murmured. 

‘ And thy love is imperishable ?’ 

' As imperishable as the stars.’ 

‘ But wilt thou always love me ?’ 

‘ Always.’ 

‘ Through good and evil report ?’ 

‘Through.,good and evil report,’ she answered. ‘But 
wherefore dost thou ply me with these questions ?’ 

‘To gratify myself,’ lie said. ‘I know that thou dost love 
me, but it is sweet to hear thee repeat over and over again 
that I am dear in thy sight. I would be thy world.’ 

‘ Thou art, and heaven, too,’ she murmured. ‘ Thou art 
aware how dull and monotonous my life has been, and even 
rendered gloomy with the asceticism of my father and Aunt 
Julia. But when thou crossed my path I saw light .breaking, 
and when thou made me understand how sweet a thing it is to 
love, I said to myself, “ It may be that with this man I shall 
go out into a bright and happy future.” ’ 

‘ Ay, and thou shalt, or may Heaven forget me!’ cried 
Francis with passionate enthusiasm, as he kissed her many 
times. 

‘I wonder often,’ she said, ‘if thaf sweet time is far 
distant.’ 

‘ An it were in my power, it should begin to-morrow,’ he 
answered. ‘ But I will urge thy father to let it be soon.’ 
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‘ I am afraid lie will not consent to that, sweetheart, for he 
says we are too young yet. ’ 

‘ But many as young as we become Jnan and wife,’ urged 
Francois. 

‘ True, but we are in my father’s hands. I must obey his 
wishes. At times I am troul>l<jd with strange misgivings.’ 

‘ Misgivings,’ Francois echoed in alarm. 

‘Ay, love ; but it may be that I vex myself with foolish and 
groundless fears.’ 

‘ Misgivings of what ?’ he asked, as though he had not 
noticed her last remark. 

‘ Alas ! I scarcely know ; but I have had troubled dreams of 
late, and in my dreams thou hast always appeared as a 
vanishing phantom.’ 

‘ Dreams are but the foolish fancies of a tricksy brain,’ he 
said with a reassuring smile, and yet somehow in spite of him¬ 
self not feeling assured. Why, it would have been impossible 
for him to explain, except by the theory that he had become 
unconsciously infected with her nervous fears. 

' They may be so—they may be so,’ she mused. Then she 
added piously : ‘ Let us pray to Heaven to guide us, let us be 
true and faithful to ourselves and each other, and then the 
future will bring us joy.’ 

‘ Thou art indeed a precious treasure,’ he answered, as he 
embraced her with all the passion of an ardent lover. 

‘ It is eleven of the clock,’ growled Anthony Bomcester, 
entering at this moment unperceived, so that the lovers started 
from each other in confusion. 

Francois understood that he was to go, and taking the' 
hands of Lilian in both of his, he kissed her and bade her 
good-night. 

* 1 will, give thee exit,’ said Anthony, leading the way to 
the outer corridor, where he took from a peg a horn lantern, 
and held it above his head, so as to throw the light forward. 
When they reached the massive door, he paused with his 
hand on the great lock, and looking into Francois’s face, on 
which he caused the light of the lantern to fall, he said : 

‘ Thou has? done well, boy, and saved thyself. I have heard 
all that has passed* between thee and Lilian. Hadst thou 
betrayed our secret to her, thou wouldst have perished. Now 
thou shalt have her for thy wife.’ 

‘ When ?’ the youth asked eagerly. 
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‘ When thou hast proved thyself worthy of her.’ 

With this equivocal answer the gloomy fanatic opened the 
door. 

* Good-night/ he mumbled; ' thou knowekt thy way. 
Stumble not upon the stair, and avoid night prowlers. ’ 

The great door was shut to with a clang, and Francois found 
himself on the balcony with the chill night air blowing 
about him and making him shiver. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

ON THE BRINK OF DANGER. 

Francois pursued his way through the dark streets in a very 
reflective and meditative mood. The wind had gone down, 
and the sky had completely clouded over, while raindrops were 
beginning to fall. The streets were very deserted, for the 
hour was late, and all decent citizens were in their houses. 
Once Francois thought that he heard a footstep following 
him. He turned quickly round and saw, or fancied he saw, 
a figure disappear in a doorway. He did not venture back 
to prove or disprove his suspicions, for though he was as 
brave as a lion, he did not deem it prudent to thrust himself 
into unnecessary danger. He was, moreover, unarmed, and 
therefore would have had no chance against marauders bent 
on mischief. He consequently pulled his cloak about him, 
pressed his hat down, and hurried on as fast as he could, 
making a detour in order to avoid the patrol, for he was very 
anxious that there should be no evidence of his absence from 
the palace on this particular night. 

He felt that he had committed himself to a course which 
might either make or mar him, and which under any circum¬ 
stances was fraught with danger. He knew perfectly well 
that the utmost caution and discretion were needed; and all 
his vigilance would be required, for plots and counterplots 
were the order of the day, and hardly anyone was safe from 
suspicion; while those upon whom it fell were liable to be 
dealt with in a very summary fashion. 

To say that Francis was altogether tranquil in his mind 
would be very far from the fact. He was in reality greatly 
troubled with conflicting thoughts, and this notwithstanding 
that it seemed fairly certain that success would crown his 
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‘wooing. ' But he had that night—against his will, it is true— 
become one of a band of conspirators whose object was to slay 
Rizzio, the Italian secretary of her Maielty the Queen, and, as 
gossip said, her secret lover. Francois Tcnew that the young 
and handsome Italian enjoyed many privileges at the Court, 
and was a great favourite with the Queen, for he had rendered 
her much service. It was, in Yact, due to him that she had 
married Darnley; and he had also brought about an alliance 
between Scotland and Spain in order to counteract the pro¬ 
gress of the Reformation. He "vas a zealous Catholic, and 
had incurred the undying animosity of the Protestants. By 
his quick intelligence, his learning, and his far-seeing mind, 
he had succeeded in acquiring great power; and being a good 
musician and singer, he spent much time with the Queen, who 
was passionately fond of music, and had organized a band 
under Rizzio’s leadership, for her special amusement. With 
everyone else in the. Court, however, he was at variance and 
greatly disliked. He was arrogant anti presumptuous, and in 
his dress and mode of living he tried to outrival the King, 
Lord Darnley. 

Francois had knowledge of all this, and personally had a 
dislike for Rizzio, who had treated him by no means kindly. 
But this dislike did not carry him to the length of wishing 
Rizzio's death. On the contrary, had he been left to his own 
free will, he would have done much to have saved him: not for 
Rizzio’s sake, but for the Queen’s sake, for Francois was 
strongly attached to her Majesty. He knew how much he 
owed to her, and he had always experienced the greatest 
kindness at her hands. Therefore he had good cause to be 
personally grateful. But now circumstances had come about 
which for the time placed him amongst her enemies. 

Lo*ve*in his case had proved stronger than gratitude. But 
in an ardent and romantic youth, such as he was, it could 
hardly be otherwise. Lilian’s beauty was enough to lure tar 
older and sterner men than he, and though he had promised 
after his interview with the Queen to give up Lilian, he had 
been led into breaking his promise, and now was too far com¬ 
mitted to Withdraw; and though he did not love his Queen 
the less, he certainty loved Lilian the more. ■ 

Agitated with emotion that sprang from these varying 
thoughts, he pursued his way to the palace mechanically. He 
was unaware, therefore, that for some time he had been 
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followed. When he had nearly reached his destination he 
was suddenly seized, and the light from a lantern turned full 
upon his face, so that it was impossible for him to see who his 
assailants were. L 

‘ That will do,’ said a voice; ‘ we have convinced ourselves 
that it is Francois, the Queen’s page. Let him go.’ 

He was released as suddenly as he had been seized, and 
before he could recover from his surprise and alarm, the men 
hurried away into the darkness. This incident troubled him 
greatly, for he had been recognised, and he had no doubt 
that the men were some of .the palace spies. Therefore his 
absence would be known, in all probability, to those from whom 
he was most anxious to keep it secret. However, the mis¬ 
chief was done, and he must make the best of it; but he was 
by no means in the happy frame of mind he had enjoyed a 
little while previously, when he was holding the beautiful 
Lilian to his breast. Making his way to the wall by which he 
had descended when he left some hours ago, he endeavoured 
to scale it, but found the feat to be utterly impossible with¬ 
out aid. The wall was perfectly smooth, and afforded no 
foot or band hold, while the top was infinitely too high to be 
reached by springing up. With heavy heart, therefore, he 
was compelled to abandon that mode of gaining his lodgings, 
and had to present himself at one of the gates, where he was 
forced to answer to the challenge of the sentries, as he passed by 
them, so that any attempt to conceal the fact that he had been 
absent that night would be fruitless. He was too shrewd not 
to see how evidence of his absence might place him in an 
awkward position. For though this night was one on which 
he had no duties to perform, and so was free to amuse him¬ 
self, yet after his promise to the Queen, and in the event of 
the dreadful deed which had been planned being carried out, 
his absence would bear a suspicious construction. 

But what was done couldn’t be undone, and so, bidding the 
sentries a cheery good-night, he hurried to his quarters, and 
was soon locked in sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE MURDER OF DAVID AlZZIO. 

It was the ninth of March, and night had fallen upon the city 
of Edinburgh. It was a bitterly cold night, with gusty squalls 
that were charged with sleet and hail. Although it was not 
late, the streets were deserted, save by those who were com¬ 
pelled to be abroad, for the cold and the sleet were piercing. 
It seemed to be a fitting sort of night for conspiracy and for 
murder. Rut no one dreamed, save those who were in the 
secret, how desperate a deed was to be done before the morn¬ 
ing dawned. 

Led by Lord Ruthven, Lord Lindsay, and the Earl of 
Morton, two hundred armed men marched as stealthily as it 
was possible for men to march, and made their way to Holy- 
rood Palace, where they seized the entrance to the palace, 
disarmed the guards, and occupied the courtyard. Lord 
Darnley had supped early, in order that he might be ready to 
receive them. 

In the meantime the unfortunate Queen, little recking how 
shamefully sj)« had been betrayed, and how her favourite, 
Rizzio, was fatally menaced, was supping with him in her 
private cabinet together with the Countess of Argyle and some 
members of her Majesty’s household. It was a pleasant little 
chamber, well lighted with several lamps; while the walls 
were hung with costly tapestry'. Francois and another page 
were in attendance on her Majesty. On one side of the room 
was a secret door, screened by the tapestry, and generally' used 
by Rizzio. The door was always locked; but on this parti¬ 
cular night it was not so, for Francois had previously taken 
care to unlock it in accordance with the part he had been 
forced to play in the dread conspiracy. 

It had cost him a great struggle to do this, and once or 
twice he had been tempted to fall at her Majesty’s feet and 
confess all, or else secretly convey a warning to Rizzio to 
seek safety «in flight. But he had resisted the temptation, 
for love proved stronger than cither gratitude or duty, and 
the fear of losing Lilian kept him silent. Nevertheless, he 
was greatly agitated and confused. Every rustling of the 
tapestry, every blast of wind, startled him, so that, the 
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Queen’s attention being attracted by his unusual manner, she 
asked: 

' What ails thee, Francois ? thou art absent and strange, to¬ 
night.’ ■ 

‘ It is nothing, your Majesty, an it please you.’ 

'Nothing!’ cried the Queen. 'By my faith an that be 
nothing, it would be interesting to know what something is.’ 

‘ An I know aught of such signs, your Majesty,’ said Rizzio 
with a laugh, ' I should say the poor calf is love-sick.’ 

The blood rushed into Fjamjois’s face at these words, and 
the Queen, remembering his confession about Lilian Bom- 
cester, fixed him with her eyes, and said : 

'No, David. He had a touch of that fever, but I cured 
him, for he is youthful, and the disease had made no great in¬ 
roads. Eh ? Is that not so, boy ?' 

Francois felt ready to sink through the floor. He knew 
perfectly well what the Queen meant. Her meaning was 
that she had unbounded faith in him, and never believed for 
an instant that he had broken the pledge he had made to her 
when she had allowed him to kiss her royal lips. Now for the 
first time he must be traitor to himself, and descend to tell 
her Majesty a falsehood. And so, bowing his head in shame 
and confusion, he said: 

‘ It is as your Majesty says.’ 

‘And thy heart is still whole?’ asked the Queen, with 
significance in her tone and eyeing him askance, for his manner 
caused her to doubt. 

‘ Quite whole,’ he muttered. 

‘ Lucky youth,’ sighed Itizzio. ‘ Keep it whole, boy, an 
thou wouldst enjoy life.' 

Francis bowed, but ventured on no reply ; he felt faint 
and sick, for he knew that the Queen’s eyes were -still upon 
him, and that she was doubting him ; and he knew also that 
the man who had just spoken so gaily to him was doomed to 
die a violent death that night. 

A few minutes later the secret door was suddenly opened, 
and Lord Damley entered. The Queen started and turned 
pale at this unexpected appearance of her husband, but when 
he passed round to the back of her < diair, she turned and 
embraced him affectionately, saying pleasantly : 

‘Thou comest unheralded, my lord, and by secret ways.’ 

‘ Ay, madame,’ he answered. < Am I not welcome ?’ 
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' hi fa(th, thou art very welcome,’ sh<j answered. ' But thy 
unceremonious intrusion on the privacy* of my friends needs 
explanation, my lord.’ 

' The explanation is there/ he answered, as once more the 
door opened, and there strode in a tall man, clad in complete 
armour, his visor up, and his f>ce haggard and ghastly with, 
disease. 

The Queen was amazed and frightened ; her own face 
turned ashen, for she guessed that this was an evil portent, 
and that she or her favourite was menaced. 

The man in armour was Lord Ruthven, and he was followed 
immediately by George Douglas, Faudonside, and Patrick 
Bellenden, who were armed with daggers and pistols. Con¬ 
sternation seized all present. Franyois crouched into a 
corner, and Rizzio, pale as ' Pale Death,’ felt that his end had 
come, and he turned a piteous look upon the Queen. 

' Sir,’ she said, add»essing Ruthven in stern and imperious 
tones, ‘ by whose permission hast thou dared to come unbidden 
into our presence ?’ 

' Let it please your Majesty,’ said Ruthven firmly, ' that 
yonder man, David Rizzio, come forth of your privy chamber, 
where he hath Jieen over-long.’ 

' What offence hath he done ?’ asked the poor Queen, with 
blanched and trembling lips. 

' He has made a great and heinous offence to your Majesty’s 
honour,’ answered Ruthven surlily, ' and also to the King 
your husband, as well as to the nobility and the common¬ 
wealth.’ 

The Queen drew herself up indignantly, and, almost livid 
with rage, she exclaimed : 

' And by what right, my Lord Ruthven, dost thou dare to 
turn accuser thus in the privacy of our chamber ?’ 

'By the right of a free citizen of this realm, madame.’ 

' If thou or any other man hath any charge to bring against 
Rizzio, thou must make it in the proper way, and he shall be 
cited before the Lords of Parliament,’ the Queen said, very 
angrily. 

But Ruthven, indifferent to her anger, answered : 

'We who have chaises against him have a more summary 
and effectual way of dealing with him.’ 

‘ Retire, my lord, instantly, or thou shalt be arraigned for 
treason,’ the Queen commanded sternly; but without heeding 

0 
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her, he moved towards the trembling Rizzio, who rushed 
behind the Queen, exclaiming: 

‘ Madame, 1 am Mead! Have mercy! Save my life, 
madame—save my life !’ 

Ruthven and his assassins pressed forward, and Rizzio, ashen 
with horror, continued to cry put for pity. The Queen, with 
dauntless mien, endeavoured to defend him, and in the 
struggle she herself was pushed down, and the table fell upon 
her. In his fright liizzio seized her dress and clung to her; 
but Darnley, who up to this'' time had been a passive spectator 
of the terrible scene, loosed his hands, and then, in order to 
prevent the Queen making any further effort to save him, he 
clasped her tightly in his arms. Then the murderers rushed 
forward and dragged the trembling and pallid Italian away. 
At this sight her Majesty turned indignantly to her husband, 
and said : 

‘ You, my lord, should not forget the good services'this David 
Rizzio has rendered you. You owe him much. Have you no 
pity ? Raise your voice, sir, and command these murderous 
ruffians to release their victim, on pain of death to themselves.’ 

‘ Madame,’ answered Damley hypocritically, ‘thy servant 
will not be injured.’ 

‘ Then, wherefore has he been cruelly taken forth of our 
cabinet ?’ asked the Queen, beginning to fear for her own 
life. 

‘ Thou slialt know anon,’ her husband murmured. 

In the meantime Rizzio was dragged through the Queen’s 
bedchamber to the entrance of her sitting-room, which ad¬ 
joined it. There there were a crowd of the conspirators wait¬ 
ing for their victim. Rizzio whined piteously for mercy, and 
Morton and Lindsay suggested that he should be spared until 
the following day; but George Douglas, who had “borrowed 
the King’s dagger, rushed forward and struck the wretched 
man with it, crying out at the same time : 

‘ That is the royal blow. Who will follow ?’ 

Instantly the surging crowd of assassins closed around him, 
and blow after blow was fiercely struck, until he was mangled 
by no fewer than fifty-six wounds. The ghastty work being 
completed, a window was raised, and Hie bleeding and still 
palpitating body was flung out into the courtyard. Then 
Ruthven, looking like a corpse himself, and bespattered with 
his victim’s blood, reeled faint and sick into the Queen’s 
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cabinet/and, seizing a cup of wine, gulped it down, and exj 
claimed when he had got his breath : 

i Madame, your favourite has been p^t to death because he 
was a disgrace to yourself and a curse to your kingdom, and 
because he has exercised such pernicious influence over you 
that he has induced you to tyrannize over and to banish your 
nobility. And on his account, niadame, you have maintained 
blameworthy connections with foreign princes in order that 
you might restore the ancient religion; and you have admitted 
into your counsels the Earls of Bothwell and Huntley, who 
are both traitors.’ 

The Queen heard this impudent and daring speech with 
burning indignation and shame ; and she turned with scarlet 
face to her husband, saying : 

‘ You are a coward to have permitted this dastardly crime ; 
you have inflicted a lasting disgrace upon me, notwithstanding 
that I took you from a humble position and raised you to the 
throne. Shame on you, you traitor and son of a traitor !’ 

‘ Madame,’ answered her husband abjectly, ‘ it was to save 
your honour and preserve my contentment that I gave iny 
consent to his being taken away.’ 

' Shame on you!’ she repeated, with a passionate burst of 
energy, and weeping bitterly. ‘ Shame on you!’ she cried 
again. ‘ Never again shall 1 know happiness until I have 
made you feel something of the shame, humiliation, and 
sorrow you have inflicted on me. It shall be dear blood to 
some of you. Mark me well what I say.’ 

Ituthven presented a ghastly spectacle; his face, in which 
death was plainly written, was livid; he suddenly tossed off his 
helmet, and seemed to be struggling hard to draw his breath ; 
but at the Queen’s word he started up, and with the rudeness 
and coars'eness which characterized him, he exclaimed : 

‘ God forbid, madame ! for the more your Grace shows your¬ 
self offended, the worse the world will judge of you.’ 

The Queen, unable to endure the scene any longer, turned 
away to her chamber, where her brutal enemies locked her up 
all that fearful night, and would not permit her the consolation 
even of one ftf her gentlewomen. 

When she had gofie, lluthvcn, whose disease, which was 
destined two months later to kill him, had been much 
aggravated by the terrible work in which he had that night 
engaged, sank into a stupor ; and Darnley, turning to Francois, 
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w\\0, t\vuwta \V\t\\ hon’cy and bitter repentance, still crouched in 
a comer, said: 

‘ Rouse thee, boy, Jhou hast done well, and for thy part in 
this good night’s work thou wilt be rewarded with Bomcester s 
pretty daughter.’ 

Renaud, who in his capacity <)f physician had been previously 
summoned to attend to Lord Ruthven, appeared in the room 
at this moment, and hearing Darnley’s words, he said, with 
assumed indignation and revolting hypocrisy : 

‘ If what you say, my Lord Darnley, means aught, it means 
that my son has been an actor in this sad tragedy.” 

‘ Ay, and wherefore not ?’ Darnley responded loftily. ‘ It is 
a good night’s work, and thy son has merited well of his 
country.’ 

‘ He is a traitor !’ cried Renaud, still affecting to be highly 
indignant. 

At these words Francois sprang forward, and, kneeling at 
Renaud’s feet, exclaimed : 

‘ You are right, sir; I am indeed a traitor.’ 

‘ Go thy ways,’ said Renaud, spurning him : ‘ and doubt not 
that this act will meet with condign punishment.’ 

Francois rose, and with bowed head left tjie room ; then 
Darnley, turning angrily to Renaud, said : 

' Talk not of punishment, sirrah ; but give thy duty and 
attention to this worthy gentleman, my Lord of Ruthven, who 
seems to be in a parlous state.’ 

Darnley left the room, and Renaud, knowing how politic it 
was to be silent in the present critical state of affairs, obeyed 
his command, and proceeded to administer a restorative to 
Ruthven. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TUB QUEEN PLAYS HAZARD AND WINS. 

Dim no the fearful night which followed the murder of David 
Rizzio the wretched Queen was plunged in the deepest afflic¬ 
tion, and was kept a captive in her room. On flic following 
day her husband proclaimed himself King, and at once pro¬ 
nounced the dissolutionof Parliament,commanding its members 
to leave Edinburgh within three hours on pain of treason. A 
little later he went to his wife’s room and found her prostrated 
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with gritft. The vivid impression of tl^e awful spectacle she 
had witnessed, the image of the brutal and terrible Ruthven, 
wli© seemed ready to strike' her flown, jfnd the dark designs 
which she ctJuld not doubt were entertained against her by 
her corrupt nobility, all served to excite her to an unusual 
degree, and to throw her into a sort of delirium. Her weak 
and cowardly husband was starlled and moved to sympathy by 
her condition, and determined that she should have attend¬ 
ance, and in spite of the protests of his confederates he ordered 
her gentlewomen to her. 

Although the Queen was bowed and crushed for the time, 
her marvellous mental powers enabled her to triumph over her 
physical prostration ; and seeing clearly that she must entirely 
depend upon herself if she would be saved, and cherishing in 
her heart a burning sense of wrong and outrage, and a lively 
desire for a swift and terrible vengeance, she began to dis¬ 
semble. She knew well what a poor, weak fool Darnley was, 
and so, simulating warm affection for him, she used all her 
arts and wiles to win him to her side. She pointed out 
to him that he was placing himself in the power of her 
and his enemies, who in their yearning for power would 
not fail to turn upon him ultimately, and hurl him from the 
throne. 

Darnley was much impressed and influenced by these 
representations, which he knew only too well were liable to be 
realized, for intrigue, conspiracies, and murder were the order of 
the day; and conscious of his own innate weakness of character, 
he felt that he could not hope to hold his own against the 
cabal that would be formed by the traitors. He therefore 
yielded to the Queen, and consented to aid her. 

The palace was still occupied by the conspirators, the leaders 
of whom Vere engaged in maturing their plans for imprison¬ 
ing the Queen in Stirling Castle, and in placing Darnley at 
the head of affairs. But only as a puppet, for they knew his 
indecision of character too well to entrust him with absolute 
and despotic power. 

After his interview with the Queen, Darnley had an audience 
with the leaders, and represented to them that his wife was 
in a fever, and that hSr life would be endangered unless they 
consented to withdraw and leave her for a time in peace and 
quietude. He pledged himself to undertake her guardian¬ 
ship, and to see that she did not escape. He also assured 
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them that she had oppressed her willingness to forgive the 
murder of Rizzio. 

The conspirators vlfcere very sceptical, and announced their 
firm belief that she was only practising an artificfe in order to 
gain time and rally her friends. But the King persisted in 
his statements, and pledged liiyiself to safeguard her; and so 
after much parleying, and a display of mutual distrust, he 
prevailed over his confederates, who reluctantly consented 
to withdraw. On Monday evening they left the palace, but 
openly declared their doubts as to the King’s fidelity. As 
soon as they had gone, the gates were closed, strong guards 
were posted all over the grounds and in the courtyard, 
and everything was clone to prevent another surprise; while 
the inmates, even to the humblest servant, were given to 
understand that any attempt on their part to leave the palace 
or communicate with anyone outside would be punished with 
instant death. « 

These measures of safety having been taken, Darnley at 
once repaired to his wife’s chamber, where she renewed her 
expressions of affection, and proposed to him that their only' 
real safety now lay in flight, and that if they coidd succeed in 
reaching the Castle of Dunbar all would yet, be well. To 
this course Darnley assented, and the Queen immediately 
summoned to her presence the captain of the guard, who had 
proved himself staunch and loyal. To him she confided the 
scheme, and bade him have fleet horses ready at midnight. 
He withdrew, together with Darnley, to mature the plan, and 
to take every precaution to prevent its miscarriage. 

When she was once more alone with her gentlewomen, the 
Queen wept bitterly, for her profound sorrow at the loss of 
Rizzio was not one jot abated, and turning to Adrienne de 
Bois, who was amongst her faithful attendants, she ex¬ 
claimed : 

‘Ah, woe is me that I should be thus treated! Those whom 
I have most trusted and loved have betrayed me; and my 
kindness and attention have been repaid with base ingratitude. 
Even thy foster son, Adrienne, has proved a traitor.’ 

‘Alas, madame, 1 fear me that it is so.’ 

' Of that there is no doubt,’ answered the Queen. ‘ We 
had reason to believe he was playing us false, and we had him 
watched by our spies. He was seen to go to the house of the 
arch-traitor, Bomeestor—lured thither, no doubt, by the pretty 
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daughter - —and notwithstanding that he pledged me that 
he would have nothing more to do witl* her.’ 

How know you, madamc, that he| went there ?’ asked 
Adrienne, feeling sceptical, and finding it difficult to realize 
that the boy she had loved so well should prove so false. 

' His own father informed us that he had clandestinely left 
the palace.’ Adrienne started and turned pale at this state¬ 
ment. ‘We therefore seta watch upon him,’continued the 
Queen, ‘ and on leaving Bomcester’s house he was seized and 
identified in order that there should be no possibility of doubt. 
I intended at a proper time to have taxed him with his breach 
of faith, for I thought his worst crime was his infatuation for 
the old fanatic’s daughter. But now I learn from Itenaud, 
whose love and respect for me earns my lasting gratitude, that 
his unworthy son was actually in the conspiracy for the bar¬ 
barous slaying of poor Rizzio.’ 

‘Alas, your Gracy, this is heavy news indeed,’ moaned 
Adrienne, as she fell weeping at the Queen’s feet, while her 
heart was filled with intense bitterness at the thought that 
Renaud should have betrayed his own son. 

‘ Rise, good Adrienne,’ said the Queen. ‘ Thou at least art 
faithful. Punishment shall be meted out to all our enemies, 
and a full shafe shall fall upon the head of this unworthy and 
traitorous boy.’ 

Adrienne did not rise at the Queen’s request. She was too 
much cut up and overwhelmed with sorrow ; while fear for 
Francois deprived her of speech for some minutes. She held 
the Queen’s hand between her own, and her hot tears fell 
upon it. When she had regained her self-possession a little, 
she said in piteous accents : 

‘ Ah, your Majesty, fain would I plead for Francois. That 
he Has* been wayward and wilful I cannot doubt. But 
your Grace is full of compassion, and I pray you look lightly 
upon his transgressions.’ 

Her Majesty was evidently greatly annoyed, and she 
turned a look of anger upon the kneeling woman at her feet. 

‘ Rise, I bid thee,’ she said; ‘ and when thou plead’st for 
something that is reasonable we may be disposed to grant it. 
But now we are too Aggrieved and east down to be inclined to 
listen to prayers for traitors. Our person has been insulted, our 
servant barbarously done to death, our privacy shamefully 
intruded upon, and we ourselves have been kept prisoner in 
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our own palace. Dost think that such outrages can V>e dealt 
with lightly ? No. Mademoiselle Adrienne, there shall be a 
swift and certain reckoning, and woe be to those who have 
played us false. Francois shall no more escape than shall the 
arch-leader of these despicable conspirators.’ 

Adrienne had risen at the Queen’s peremptory command, 
and stood now in sorrowful ifttitude before her, and said, 
when her Majesty had done speaking: 

' I pray humbly, your Grace, that your Grace’s enemies may 
be speedily confounded, buUamongst them I crave leave to 
think that Francois cannot be included. He is devoted to 
your Majesty ; nay, I pledge my life to it. And, pardon me 
for saying so, I am of opinion that, for reasons which I cannot 
divine, his father is his enemy and wishes him away. There¬ 
fore he does not hesitate to speak ill of him.’ 

The Queen grew red with anger at these words, and she 
said excitedly : 

'Out upon thee for a spiteful jade ! Thou bringest thyself 
into contempt in our sight by endeavouring to vilify so 
staunch and faithful a servant as l)r. Ilenaud. He has proved 
his devotion by not failing to impeach even his own son. But 
thou hast always borne ill-feeling for Itenaud. Where¬ 
fore so ?’ ' 

Adrienne saw that further argument would be useless. 
Then, and in broken voice, she said : 

‘ I am faint, your Majesty, and crave your leave to with¬ 
draw.’ 

‘Get thee gone at once,’ exclaimed the Queen passion¬ 
ately, ‘and quit our palace without loss of time ! We do not 
wish to ever look upon thy face again !’ 

Adrienne heard these terrible words with a shudder, for 
they seemed to her like a doom, and all her hopes died in her 
heart. She tried to make some answer, but could not. The 
words stuck in her throat. Her face was pallid, and her heart 
cold with a nameless fear. She paused for some moments, 
until she had regained some little control over herself. Then 
she suddenly seized the Queen’s hand and kissed it fervently 
several times, anti managed to stammer forth: * 

‘Farewell, your Majesty. You will liv'e to prove that I am 
faithful and true to you.’ 

She could say no more, but, turning away, she fairly staggered 
out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

< 

THE MIDNIGHT FLIGHT. 

The great bell of the Tron Chiiroh had tolled midnight, and 
a solemn silence, like that of Aatli, reigned over the city and 
the palace, in striking contrast to the din and clash of arms, 
and the hoarse roar of drunken and passionate voices, which 
had filled the air some hours agft. Three powerful and fleet 
horses stood, ready saddled, in the courtyard; and, in order 
that they might make no noise, their hoofs were enveloped in 
woollen cloths. The Captain of the Guard was Arthur Erskine, 
a bold and dauntless man, who was devoted to the Queen. 
He had taken the precaution to personally set the watch that 
night, and had posted at the various gates only men whom he 
knew he could implicitly - trust. Those about whom he had 
the slightest doubt he had supplied with unlimited quantities 
of wine and cognac, and they were all either sunk in a drunken 
sleep or, at any rate, helpless to offer any resistance, even had 
they been so inclined. 

The majority of the servants had been sent to bed, and only 
a few of the most attached attendants and gentlewomen were 
in the Queen’s secret. 

Her Majesty, in order to prepare herself for the arduous 
undertaking upon which she knew her kingdom, her throne, 
and her very life depended, had for some hours previously 
tried to compose herself and obtain sleep. But the sleep only 
came to her in snatches, for she was racked with a burning 
unrest and a craving for a speedy vengeance on her foes. She 
had completely gained over her silly husband, and he was to 
accompahy her in her flight, together with Arthur Erskine. 
Darnley had suggested a troop of horse-soldiers going with 
her, but she had determinedly opposed this on the grounds 
that they would only prove an impediment to rapid flight, 
and might have to succumb if overtaken by a superior force. 

‘ Our safety will be in swiftness,’ she had said ; ‘ but should 
a small nunfber of our enemies overtake us, I warrant me that 
we shall prove a mat8h for at least a dozen of them,’ and then 
she added with significance, ‘ unless I hi/ heart fails thee, my 
husband.’ 

She had no faith in his personal courage. She knew him 
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to be a poor, weak, ^vacillating creature, with no Vesource 
and little energy. But Erskine was dauntless as a lion, and 
in her defence would {fight like a savage lion at bay ; while 
as for herself, she mentally vowed never to be taken alive. 

‘ Nay,’ her husband had answered ; ‘ my heart won’t fail 
me; 1 will defend thee to the death. If I have ever 
cherished bitterness against tiice, it is gone now. It died 
with the man Rizzio. I am now thy devoted lover, and what 
will a lover not do ?’ 

His reference to Rizzio w#s an unfortunate one. It filled 
the Queen with fierce anger, and increased her hatred for her 
traitorous husband; but with her wonderful self-control she 
had given no signs of her feelings. She was not yet out of 
the wood, and she knew that an indiscreet word or act might 
once more place her in the hands of her enemies. 

All being ready for the start, her Majesty divested herself 
of her fine clothes, and donned the modest attire of a serving- 
maid. But round her waist she wore a leathern belt, in which 
she carried two pistols and a long, keen dagger. She had 
also impressed upon Erskine not to neglect to have heavily- 
loaded pistols in the holsters of the saddles. Over her dress 
she threw a dark cloak with a hood that fitted to the head, 
and fastened with a band at the neck. Thus equipped, she 
was on the point of leaving her chamber, when Adrienne de 
Bois entered hurriedly, and, throwing herself at the Queen’s 
feet, seized her Majesty’s gown, and cried passionately, and 
yet in subdued tones : 

‘ Your Majesty, hear, hear me! Say that I have your pardon 
before you leave ! Pity me, I beseech you !’ 

This detention only enraged the Queen, who, believing that 
Adrienne had meanly tried to asperse the character of Renaud, 
felt that she could not forgive her, and plucking Her gown 
away violently, she cried : 

‘ Begone, woman ! Thou art banished from our kingdom ! 
When we return—and return we assuredly will—if we find 
thee here, thy life shall be forfeited. I vow it by the Holy 
Cross.’ 

With a piteous wail of heart-broken pain, Adrienne sank to 
the floor in a swoon, and her Majesty htirried from the room. 
She descended the secret staircase, up which Rizzio’s mur¬ 
derers had come, and when she gained the courtyard, she 
found Damley and Erskine already in their saddles. Erskine 
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was heaf.'ily armed, but wore no armour^in order that his horse 
might not be overweighted. He was about to descend, in 
order to assist the Queen, but before he could do so she had 
sprung lightly into the saddle. 

Fortunately the night was gloomy. The sky was overcast, 
and rain was threatening. The gate facing the courtyard was 
wide open by order of Erskine, and two of his trusty men 
stood one on each side to close it instantly the fugitives had 
passed. All was very still. Not a light gleamed from one of 
the many windows of the palace;, which rose up shadowy and 
grim in the darkness, its salient angles and outlines alone 
being definable. 

‘ Is your Majesty ready ?’ Erskine whispered. 

‘ Quite,’ she answered, while her heart palpitated wildly 
with new-born hopes and the near prospect of liberty and 
vengeance. 

Erskine gave a kj,w whistle as a signal to the guard at the 
gate. Then, under his breath, he said, ‘ Off.’ The three 
riders dug their rowels into the sides of the horses, which 
bounded forward, the muffled hoofs making never a sound. 
Like phantoms they sped through the gateway, and the iron 
gate shut silently behind them. Then once more the riders 
spurred their steeds. Each rider knew that it was liberty or 
death, and so at breakneck pace they sped on their wild night 
journey of twenty-five miles to the Castle of Dunbar. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

WITH ACHING HEART. 

Great was the consternation on the following morning 
amongst the conspirators when they found that their captive 
bird had flown. And great was their fear also, for they 
doubted not that now that the Queen was at liberty she 
would speedily rally around her powerful friends and raise an 
army, and then woe betide those who had dared to attempt 
to overthrow her authority ! Against Darnley there was one 
universal feeling of hatred, and many were the execrations 
uttered against him, for he had betrayed them, and proved 
false to all his pledges. 

Notwithstanding all their fears, however, the conspirators 
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despatched Lord Semple after the fugitive Queen to demand 
from her the fulfilment of her promise to give them an 
indemnity against tire consequences of their crime. The 
messenger duly arrived at Dunbar, but the Queeir would give 
him no answer for three days. And during those three days 
what a lot she accomplished ! By the aid of the Earls of 
Bothwell, Huntly, Athol Marshal, and Caithness, and the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, the Lords Hume .and Yester, 
she found herself at the head of a powerful army. Then, 
throwing off all disguise, she‘appeared as the Queen of Scot¬ 
land again, and immediately issued a proclamation against all 
those who had been concerned in the late outrage and murder, 
and cited them to appear before her. 

We must turn back a little, however, in point of time in 
order to follow the other characters in the story. 

Poor Adrienne de Bois, who had fallen into disgrace with 
the Queen, was fairly broken-hearted ; but she thought less 
of herself than of Francois. It was very hard for her, who had 
been the Queen’s faithful follower from childhood, to be 
banished now from all that she held dear; but to her mind it 
was harder that the boy she loved with all a mother’s love 
should have to bear the Queen’s anger. On the day following 
the Queen’s flight Adrienne was so ill that she could scarcely 
stand, but, nevertheless, she made her way to Francois’s 
lodgings, where she found him cast down and suffering in mind 
and body. 

‘ Oh, my son!’ she cried passionately, as she flung her arms 
round his neck, 'what hast thou done to bring thyself thus 
into the Queen’s displeasure ? Surely thou canst not have 
been guilty of conspiring against her. Thou hast been misled. 
Thou hast been drawn into the webs of these bold, bad men 
who have committed this fearful deed, but thine own hands 
are clean and thy heart is free from guile. Assure me that it 
is so, my son, or I shall die.’ 

Francois was greatly distressed at Adrienne’s passionate 
grief, but he felt ashamed of himself, and all unworthy of her 
love and devotion. He tenderly loosed her arms from his neck 
and led her to a seat. Then he answered : 

‘ I have been drawn into this matter.' But, oh, it was for 
love’s sake !’ 

‘ For love’s sake !’ she cried in astonishment. 

‘Truly so. Sweet Lilian Bomcester’s beauty has oast a 
spell upon me.’ 
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‘ A spell of madness, verily,’ said ^drienne with warmth. 

‘ Since thou couldst be so blinded by love as to forget thy 
solemn duty to the Queen, to whom jthou owest so much. 
Thou wert tfware, then, of this cowardly conspiracy ?’ 

‘ I was.’ 

‘ And what part didst thou play in it ?’ 

He was abashed, and hung'his head in bitter shame, and 
not for some moments did he answer. Then : 

‘ I left the door of her Majesty’s cabinet unlocked in order 
that the conspirators might enteV without let or hindrance.’ 

‘ Oh, boy, thou hast broken my heart!’ Adrienne cried, as, 
bursting into tears, she covered her face with her hands. 
Francois was greatly touched, and, going to her, he tried to 
caress her. But she pushed him away, and he turned sadly 
towards the window to hide the tears that were streaming 
down his cheeks. 

‘ Thou hast brought shame on me,’ she moaned, ‘ and on 
thyself eternal disgrace.’ 

‘Shame !’ he echoed, turning deadly pale, as he faced her. 

‘Ay, Francois,’ she said sadly, ‘and 1 must go away.’ 

‘ An thou go, then I go also with thee,’ he answered reso¬ 
lutely. 

‘ Nay, that fs impossible,’ she replied. 

‘ Wherefore impossible ?’ he cried. 

‘ Firstly, because her Majesty has not so commanded thee, 
and therefore thou wouldst be still further guilty of dis¬ 
obedience. And secondly, because it is thy duty to remain 
here until her Majesty returns.’ 

‘ Duty,’ he murmured—‘ duty to fall a victim to her Majesty’s 
wrath.’ 

‘Thou hast brought the wrath upon thyself,’ Adrienne 
answerdtl a little sharply, for though she loved Francois, she 
could not help a feeling of anger ; ‘ and as thou hast made a 
rod for thine own back, thou must perforce bear the whipping.’ 

‘ Ay, I fear it must be so,’ he said, with a great sigh, as he 
saw clearly that he had involved himself in a very dangerous 
difficulty; and while yearning to do something that would 
conspicuouSy display his loyalty to the Queen, he could not 
avoid his heart going out to the beautiful Lilian. If he was 
disloyal, it was for beauty’s sake ; and if he forgot his duty, it 
was because Lilian had enslaved him. And yet he knew that 
if he adhered to Lilian he must be false to the Queen ; and if 
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he served the Queen faithfully he must give up Lilian, for her 
father would never consent to her marriage with one who 
worshipped in the old r faith and who loyally served her Majesty. 
He must decide for live or Queen—that is, assuming that he 
was yet left free to choose ; but at that moment all was doubt 
and uncertainty, and he knew not whether when her Majesty 
returned, she would not sacriftie him, amongst others, to her 
vengeance. If he fled, whither could he go ? He might ally 
himself to the Queen’s enem'es, but if she regained power 
they would be scattered, amFiie might find himself wandering 
about the country like a hunted beast. Means he had none, 
and friends he had none outside of the palace ; and he felt 
perfectly sure that if he relied on the fanatical Bomcester it 
would be leaning on a very rotten reed. He therefore had 
no alternative but to remain where he was and meet his fate, 
whatever that might be. 

He was much cut up to see how distressed Adrienne was; 
and kneeling down beside her, he drew her arms about him, 
while she, yielding to a womanly instinct, pressed his head to 
her throbbing bosom, and sobbed bitterly. 

‘ Do not weep,’ he said affectionately. ‘ Thou hast been a 
fond and doting mother to me, and the love I have lacked in 
my father I have found in thee, and 1 am deepiy, truly grate¬ 
ful. If her Majesty does not exact the forfeit of my poor life, 

I will strive honestly and faithfully to do my duty, and will 
endeavour by good deeds to win thee a place again in her 
love. But promise me this, dear mother: thou wilt not go 
away. Say that it shall be so.’ 

The suggestion that the Queen might exact the forfeit of 
his life produced a sickening sense of fear in Adrienne, for 
she knew that the Queen was revengeful, and would be little 
disposed to show the slightest leniency to anyone who had 
been even indirectly instrumental in bringing about Itizzio’s 
death. She was sorely troubled as this thought came to her, 
and was on the point of urging Francois to fly with her. But, 
on the other hand, she clearly perceived that this course could 
only serve to do away with every chance of his gaining the 
Queen’s pardon ; for his share in the conspiracy would be 
magnified, and a price would assuredly be 1 set upon his head. 
And certainly he would not be able to find a place of safety, 
save it was in England or France. Under these circumstances 
she resisted the temptation to propose flight to him, but she 
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resolvetj on another course in order to endeavour to lighten 
the punishment which the Queen miglft be pleased to inflict. 

.She rose and embraced him, and said : ‘ I will think over 
thy words ; at any rate, I will try to remain as near to thee 
as may be 2 >ossible.’ 

She kissed him affectionately ; he returned her embrace, 
and having arranged to see heipigain that evening, he allowed 
her to go from him, and when he was once more alone 
he sank into a chair, and, biirying his face in his hands, 
pondered on his future. He wks not quite hopeless, but he 
could not help thinking that even if he escaped with his life, 
his future would be dark and tortuous. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

now RENAUD SCORED A TRIUMPH. 

When Adrienne left her foster son she made her way to 
Renaud. lie seemed somehow as though he had been ex¬ 
pecting her, for he rose from a table where he had been 
engaged in the study of some Latin book on medicine, and, 
placing a seat Tor her, said, with a sardonic smile: 

‘ So you have come at last.’ 

Adrienne was too agitated and too seriously troubled to 
notice the significance of this remark. Perhaps at any other 
time she would have been struck by his manner, for though 
she had never before been to his private room, he seemed not 
at all surprised, but accepted her visit as quite in accordance 
with his own thoughts. As he offered her a seat, and she 
accepted it, she shuddered ever so slightly, for she really had 
a dread of the man—a dread that had become positive hatred 
since that interview in the picture-gallery. Yet now she had 
absolutely come to sue to him—sue to the man whom she 
despised. 

It seemed like the very irony of fate that she, who had 
once had influence and power with the Queen, should now, as 
an outcast, find herself compelled to come to a man who in a 
few brief years had :isen from nameless obscurity to a position 
which, in some limited respects, enabled him to be a dictator. 
They were, however, whirligig times in which these people 
lived; and the man who was the Queen’s idol to-day might 
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to-morrow be handed over to the headsman. Adrienne had 
fallen from favour into disgrace, and though she could have 
suffered and sorrowed in silence so far as she herself was con¬ 
cerned, she felt that' the motherly instincts of* her woman’s 
nature would not allow her to remain dumb when the boy 
she loved with a mother’s love, although she was not his 
mother, was in peril. 

When she had somewhat composed herself, she made answer 
to Renaud : 

‘ Thou dost not seem to fie much affected by the terrible 
events of the last few hours.’ 

‘ Wherefore should I be ?’ he asked brusquely. ‘ I neither 
loved nor hated David Itizzio, and therefore 1 can look upon 
his death with indifference.’ 

‘ But surely thou hast some regard for thy Queen,’ Adrienne 
exclaimed sharply, experiencing a sense of intense disgust at 
his brutal cynicism. ‘ To her thy rise and present power is 
due. Hast thou no gratitude ?’ 

‘ Yes ; I have both regard and gratitude,’ he answered with 
deliberation. 

‘Then, how is it I find thee so calm when the Sovereign of 
these realms is in flight from her enemies ?’ 

lie smiled contemptuously as he replied : 

‘ I have schooled myself into philosophy, and nothing 
surprises me. But I might be more concerned did I not 
deem it in the highest degree probable that her Majesty will 
speedily return, and, with a mighty power, crush those who 
have opposed her. But an it should not be so, I shall know 
how to take care of myself and those who love me, even amidst 
the ruins of a throne and the anarchy of a nation.’ 

‘Thy selfishness is hateful,’ she said bitterly. 

‘ We are all selfish, from the Queen downwards,’ he Returned. 
‘ Selfishness is the primary law of our being. Had 1 not been 
selfish I should not have risen as I have. But, nevertheless, I 
have thought and feeling for those who are bound to me and 
serve me.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear thee say so,’ she answered, ‘ since thy 
son stands sorely in need now of thy thoughts and'feelings.’ 

‘ My son is a traitor,’ he answered quicfkly. 

‘ I am aware that thou hast so impeached him, even to the 
Queen,’ Adrienne remarked with bitter irony. 

‘ And wouldst thou have counselled me to do otherwise ?’ 
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' He ij thy son/ said Adrienne sternly. 

'And I am her Majesty’s loyal and dutiful subject. And 
in • doing what I have , I have but flonc my duty/ he 
answered. 

' Thou hast exceeded thy duty, since thy conduct has placed 
him in grievous peril.’ 

‘ But thou art all powerful tdshelter him from the conse¬ 
quences of his folly,’ Renaud stud pointedly, and with a cold 
smile of sarcasm wreathing itsei^about his thin lips. ' With a 
friend such as thou art at his bads he. has little to fear.’ 

This remark so stung Adrienne, and so forcibly reminded 
her of her own helplessness, that she could not possibly restrain 
tears from welling to her eyes, and a sob escaping from her lips. 
Noticing her emotion, he put out his hand and attempted to 
take hers, saying: 

' A woman in tears is a pitiful sight. 1 would give thee 
comfort. Wherefore <irt thou sad?’ 

She shrank from him and made answer : 

‘ For myself l want not thy comfort nor thy pity.’ 

‘ And yet they are not to be despised,’ he remarked 
pointedly. 

‘ Perhaps not, by those who appreciate thee. But I do not.’ 

' Then, why hast thou come here ?’ he asked as a dark frown 
clouded his brow, for his vanity was wounded. 

‘ To plead for thy son.’ 

‘ I am not the Queen,’ he said sarcastically. 

' No ; but thou art his father.’ 

' And thou—and thou art his foster-mother, and in high 
favour with her Majesty.’ 

‘ No longer so,’ Adrienne murmured, bursting into tears, so 
that she did not notice the smile of malignancy that came 
into his face. 

‘All, can that be possible ?’ he exclaimed in seeming surprise, 
and yet there was something so forced in his manner that she 
looked at him fixedly through her tears, and asked : 

' Wert thou in entire ignorance of it ?’ 

‘ Not quite,’ he answered. ' Rumour had reached me, but 
the air now is thick with rumours, and one knows not what to 
believe. ’ 

‘ Then take my confirmation of the rumour, and know that 
I am banished by her Majesty.’ 

‘ Banished !’ 


10 
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‘ liven so, alas!’ 

‘ By St. Agnes—but this is news indeed !’ he said with 
simulated sorrow. :.\nd then, after a considerable paifse, 
lie asked : ‘ What, then, is the errand that lias'brought thee 
to me ?’ 

‘ I come to claim thy influence on behalf of thine own flesh 
and blood.’ 

‘ But Framjois has been guilty of treason,’ he observed, 
watching her from the corne/f of his eyes. 

‘ Anti what of that ?’ she asked with cutting severity. ‘ He 
is a youth, and has been drawn into this sad business ; and it 
is thy solemn and sacred, duty to save him from the penalty of 
his folly, or at any rate to mitigate his punishment.’ 

‘Thou art attributing much power to me,’ he said. 

‘ The power to do what I know thou canst do, for the Queen 
has faith in thee, though mine in th^c be dead.’ 

This was an unfortunate remark, as it placed a weapon in 
his hands which he did not fail to avail himself of. 

‘ 1 am glad you recognise my power,’ he said, with ill-con¬ 
cealed joy ; ‘ but sorry, in truth, to hear thee say that thou 
hast no faith. It was not always so.’ 

‘ No ; but then I knew thee not as I know tjiec now.’ 

‘ Thou loved me once,’ he remarked in an insinuating tone. 

‘ 1 thought so.’ 

‘ Thought so !’ he echoed. 

‘ Aye ; but soon I found my error.’ 

‘No,’ he said, as a sinister expression came into his face, 

‘ that is not so, but another man came between me and thee.’ 

‘ Thou speakest falsely and shamefully !’ she cried with 
great indignation, and then, checking herself, said: ‘ But 
iet us not quarrel. Thou hast power and influence.. I come 
to pray thee to use them on behalf of thy son. I am going 
away, going by the Queen’s commands, but Francois remains. 
Thou must intercede for him and get him pardoned.’ 

‘ And where goest thou ?’ Renaud asked with considerable 
eagerness. 

1 Alas! I know not. I go into exile to die of a broken 
heart.’ 

‘ Thou must not die yet, and particularly of such a complaint 
as that,’ he said, drawing a little closer to her. ‘ Between 
thee and me, at such a time as this, there should be no 
difference,’ he went on. ‘ Thou hast come to me for help. 
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And tlnju art going into exile to die of»a broken heart. The 
first I can give thee, the second I can prevent on—one 
condition.’ 

She looked up at him as he stood over her now with his 
head slightly bent towards her, and his hand so posed as to 
suggest that he wanted her to take it. 

‘ What is the condition ?' she asked, with palpitating heart, 
and knowing full well what th.! answer would be. 

'That thou wilt become my, wife,’ he answered, dwelling 
upon each word. 

She started up, backed away a little, and stood, in an attitude 
of scorn and indignation, facing him. 

‘ Thou art a coward,’ she said. 

‘ For loving thee ?’ he put in ironically. 

‘ No, for thou dost not love me; but for endeavouring 
to take advantage of my sad condition to force upon me an 
odious union.’ 

‘ Thou art frank at any rate, and that is something,’ he said 
with a sneer. ‘ But listen. I have for years endeavoured to 
win thee and failed, and now that thou art helpless I offer 
thee help, and ask thee in return to become my wife. For 
this thou art pglite enough to call me coward. But let me 
inquire if thou art able to help thyself without my assistance ?’ 

‘ I plead for thy son,’ she urged in a choking voice. 

‘ Good. Thou hast affection for my son ?’ 

‘ Mother never had more fervent love for her child than I 
have for him.’ 

‘ Then listen to me. I have known for some time of his 
traitorous designs, and I warned her Majesty, as it was my 
duty, even though that duty was against my own son. But I 
have i\ot told her Majesty all, and, though I know not what 
punishment may be in store for him, I will promise thee this, 
that an I make known his further deeds his life will of a 
certainty be forfeit.’ 

Carried away by her feelings, and overcome by emotion, 
Adrienne threw herself on her knees before him, and wailed 
out in piteoqs accents : 

‘ Oh, but thou wik not, thou wilt not do this thing !’ 

He smiled triumphantly as he saw her kneeling to him. 
Then he turned towards the table, whereon stood a small gilt 
crucifix, such as was used by all Catholics. He lifted it up 
and said: 
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* Look here. This .'s the holy symbol of our common faith. 
By it I solemnly vow and declare that an thou wilt not become 
my wife Francois die$’ 

As he uttered these words she gave vent to a scream, and 
fell prone on the floor. Fie stooped down, raised her, and 
placed her in a chair. 

For some minutes she wfpt bitterly, during which he 
uttered no word, but stood pitching her. Then at last she 
murmured: 

‘ blast thou no pity ?’ 

‘ I am very full of pity,’ he answered. ‘ It is thou who 
lackest it. Say, wilt thou save Francois ?’ 

She moaned with mental anguish. She knew this man too 
well to doubt for a single moment that he would not hesitate 
to do what he threatened. Then her thoughts flew to Basile. 
He had confessed love for her, and she asked herself whether 
he could help her now in her dire extremity. Alas ! the only 
answer her mind could frame was an emphatic ‘ No.’ Flow 
could he ? she thought. He had no power: his position was 
too humble. Love her he did, of that she was sure ; and he 
would lay his life down to serve her, but that was of no use if 
he could not save the life of Francois. 

Tortured in her mind with these reflections, and seeing no 
hope, turn her eyes which way she would, save in this man 
whom she despised, she resolved to sacrifice herself for 
Francois’s sake ; and so, in sad tones of despair and heartfelt 
pain, she said: 

‘An thou wilt give me a pledge that not a hair of Francois's 
head shall be injured, I will promise to become thy wife.’ 

‘ My pledge is here,’ he said, laying his hand once more on 
the crucifix. ‘ I swear it by this symbol.’ 

‘ Then what wouldst thou have me do ?’ she asked sadly. 

‘ Thou must leave the palace as her Majesty has so ordered,’ 
he answered, feeling very anxious to get her away from Basile’s 
influence, for he still dreaded him. ‘ Thou must go into hiding, 
and by to-morrow I will have secured quarters for thee.’ 

‘ And what of Francois ?’ she asked eagerly. ( 

‘ Leave him to me. I promise thee h,e shall be restored to 
the Queen’s favour.’ 

‘ When I am assured of that, and not till then, will I be¬ 
come thy wife/ she answered. 

‘ The condition is a fair one; I accept it.’ 
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He seemed disposed to embrace her, but she hurriedly rose 
to escape it, and said : 

‘ I am aweary and sick at heart. I will to my chamber, 
and to-morrow will await thy instructions.’ 

She held forth her hand and allowed him to kiss it. Then 
he opened the door and she passed out, and as he turned back 
into his room he rubbed his hands gleefully, and laughing 
aloud, said to himself: 

' Renaud, thy patience is rewarded. Thou hast won at 
last.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

TI1E MOTHER LOVE. 

Adrienne de Bois felt that she had offered herself up as a 
living sacrifice on Francois’s behalf, and that therefore she 
had a right to exact from him certain pledges as to his future. 
In deciding to give herself up to Renaud, she proved her 
utter unselfishness and the great depth of her affection. Not 
affection for Renaud, she was too painfully aware that between 
her and him there could be nothing of the kind. Basile had 
cautioned her «gainst him, and said that if she became his 
wife he would only wreck her life and break her heart. Al¬ 
though she knew quite well that Basile was consumed with 
jealousy and hated Renaud, and that in consequence he would 
not hesitate to depict him in the blackest colours, she, never¬ 
theless, had seen too much of Renaud’s nature to be able to 
doubt that the Jester’s accusation contained a very large 
measure of truth. For all that she knew, he might or might 
not be an impostor in the sense that Basile meant, but that 
he bore her not an atom of love she was perfectly convinced, 
so that his object in desiring her to become his wife was a 
base, mean, selfish, and sordid one ; and when a man is actu¬ 
ated by a motive so utterly contemptible, the woman who 
links her fate to his can expect nothing but abject misery. 
She had frequently heard Renaud express his craving for 
wealth. Sire possessed a very considerable fortune, so that 
she did not deceive? herself by even trying to suppose that he 
wished to possess her for any other reason than as a means of 
obtaining control of her riches. 

With heavy heart she sought her foster-son, and found him 
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scarcely less depressed than she was herself. The terribly 
tragic scene to which* he had been a witness, and ill which 
he had played a subordinate part, had made a deep impressipn 
upon him, and his yoiithful face wore such a despondent look 
that it gave him the appearance of being haggard and care¬ 
worn, and consequently much older than he really was. 

' Francois, I am going away,< she said, as she embraced him 
fervently. ’• 

‘ It were better so,’ he responded in choking accents, and 
not fully realizing the true ■meaning of her words. ' Here 
there is nothing but danger and sorrow, and thou, so gentle 
and sweet, art unfitted to live in an atmosphere of conspiracy 
and murder. Therefore thou dost well to seek for peace and 
comfort elsewhere.’ 

She did not attempt to interrupt him, although she instantly 
saw that he was under a wrong impression. But when he 
had finished, she answered : 

' All, my beloved boy, thou dost not understand. It is not 
ot my free will that I go, but by the stern commands of her 
Majesty the Queen.’ 

‘ Thou art banished, dost mean to say ?’ he cried in alarm. 

' liven so,’ she replied. 

‘ Alas i alas!’ he moaned, covering his face with both his 
hands ; ' can it be possible that thou, who art all goodness, hast 
to suffer for my sins ?’ 

‘ Thou hast been foolish,’ she said, ' and my going may be 
indirectly attributable to thee, dear Francois. But I have no 
reproaches, only love for thee, and I fain would hope that my 
punishment will be thy gain, and that by unswerving fidelity 
to her Majesty thou wilt not only be able to mitigate her 
severity, but succeed in reinstating me in her Grace’s favour.’ 

‘ By Heaven, I will do so or perish !’ he cried with-passion ; 
but then suddenly remembering that his conduct had been 
such that in the event of the Queen coming back he could 
expect no mercy, he added sadly : ' Alas, I am forgetting 
that I am a culprit, and cannot escape from paying a heavy 
penalty.’ 

'Culpable thou art, child,’ she said tenderly,'drawing his 
head to her bosom, and smoothing his* curls back from his 
forehead ; ‘ but thy youth will excuse thee, and thy father 
has promised to save thee from any consequences of thy acts 
and deeds.’ 
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' My father!’ cried Francois, starting up in disgust; ‘ 1 will 
accept no favour from his hands. He i# a treacherous knave !’ 

‘ Shame on thee, boy !’ cried Adrienne angrily. ‘ Thou art 
his son, and art not justified in using su»h terms to the author 
of thy being. The son who respects not his parents can have 
respect for no one else.’ 

Francois was abashed. Not but what in his own mind he 
was convinced that his father .as treacherous, for had he not 
counselled him to renew his eumection with Lilian in spite of 
the Queen’s command, and th;d counsel was the means of his 
having broken his pledge to the Queen and proved false to 
his allegiance. Knowing this, he would have had to have 
been a far duller youth than he was, had he failed to infer 
from his father’s conduct that that father had wilfully led him 
astray cither to purposely bring him into disgrace or to serve 
some private interests. Between llenaud’s professions and 
Renaud’s acts the boy saw that there was a wide discrepancy, 
and that discrepancy* could only be explained by describing it 
as treachery. But, nevertheless, Francois’s quick perception 
enabled him to readily see that it were wiser far to keep his 
thoughts about Renaud to himself, for by giving expression to 
them, and in the absence of proof, he could not fail to pain 
Adrienne, for *vhom he bore the greatest affection. And so, 
in answer to her remark, he said meekly : 

‘ Thy rebuke is merited, sweet mother. I am hasty of 
speech, but will try to cure the fault. But tell me, now, 
where goest thou ? for where thou goest I go too.’ 

‘ No, dear,’ she said, ‘ thou hast duties here ; solemn duties 
that thou must not evade. The Queen needs faithful followers, 
and thou wilt be faithful evermore. Besides, thou canst best 
serve thine own interests and mine by remaining.’ 

‘ Thou art always right,’ he answered, as he caressed her, 
‘and by thee will I be guided.’ 

Adrienne was much comforted by this expression of his 
resolution, believing, of course, that he would adhere to it, 
and that the compact she had made with Renaud woidd save 
Francois from the Queen’s anger. She did not tell the. boy 
of this compact, for secretly she felt ashamed of it; and, 
moreover, she d#e*ned it highly probable that he would 
strongly oppose it, and so bring down Renaud’s wrath upon 
his own head as well as on hers. 

‘ To-morrow,’ she said, ‘ I take my departure. Already 
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there are rumours that her Majesty is raising a powerful 
army, and will speedily return to punish those wdto have 
deceived her. Thou hast nothing to fear, for all thy father’s 
influence will be exerted on thy behalf. For «myself, it is 
imperative that I go. But thou shalt receive frequent news 
of my w hereabouts, and we will meet again soon. Thy father 
will arrange that.’ 

Her last words aroused somV suspicion in Francois’s mind, 
and he asked quickly : 

‘ Hast thou placed thyself' in my father’s power ?’ His 
manner and tone were sufficient to assure her that if he 
knew the facts he would oppose them, whatever the cost 
might be to himself, and therefore, as it was to save him that 
she w r as making the sacrifice, she endeavoured to allay his 
suspicion, and with a forced smile she answered : 

‘ No, dear, I have not placed myself in his power; but 
knowing that it is to our advantage not to offend him, I have 
sought his advice, and am willing to be guided by him.’ 

Francois was not deceived by this specious statement. He 
would indeed have been blind during the past years if he had 
failed to see that Renaud had manifested a desire to marry 
Adrienne ; and he would have been no less obtuse if he had 
not gathered during those years, from many signs, that this 
desire was not reciprocated by her. But still he deemed it 
wise now, remembering what his own position was, not to 
mention either his fears or his suspicions, but he resolved to 
lose no time in endeavouring by some means or other to dis¬ 
cover what the connection was between Adrienne and his 
supposed father. He merely remarked, in answer to what 
she had said, and laying great stress upon his words : 

‘For my sake, good mother, an thou lovest me, do nothing 
in haste.’ 

‘ I will not,’ she said, gathering something of his meaning. 
Then, making arrangements to see him on the morrow, she 
embraced him warmly, and went away to prepare for her 
departure. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE JESTER MAKES A REVELATION. 

Adrienne resolved, though the resolve cost her many a bitter 
pang, that she would not only keep secret from Basile the 
fact that she had promise a T-eqaiid to become his wife, but to 
leave the palace without seeing the poor Jester again. She 
dare not trust herself to have an interview with him ; and 
thinking that his feeling for her would soon die when she had 
gone, she considered it wise so far as she was concerned, and 
positive kindness to him, to avoid a further meeting. 

This, then, was her intent, but human plans and actions do 
not always take the bent that people wish them to have. 
They more often than not seem directed by fate or destiny, 
whatever one likes to call it, which is quite beyond human 
control. . Adrienne was to prove the truth of this, for in her 
calculations she overlooked one important factor, and that 
factor was Francois. The lad pondered deeply upon the 
words his foster-mother had used, and the more he pondered 
the more the significance of the words struck him. 

If she had placed herself under Renaud’s guidance, what 
did it mean if it did not mean that he had gained an in¬ 
fluence over her ? Francois was not ignorant of the craving 
Reiiaud had for wealth, and the lad was shrewd enough to 
guess that his supposed father aimed at possessing Adrienne’s 
fortune. It Adrienne had loved him, that would have been 
another thing; but Francois knew differently, and that his 
foster-mother had a positive aversion to Renaud. 

‘ I must save Adrienne,’ he said to himself ; but having said 
it, he Saw not how to go beyond the saying, until, feeling in 
a quandary and very unhappy, he bethought him in his 
dilemma of Basile the Jester. 

From his coming to the Court on that memorable day when 
his unfortunate mother had been crushed to death beneath 
the hoofs of a horse, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Dauphin of France, up to the present, Francois had found in 
Basile something inefe than a friend. In his eh Ad hood the 
buffoon amused him, played with him, rode him on his broad 
shoulders, and manifested a watchful and loving regard for 
him. I hat regard had never altered, and the lad had come 
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to look upon Basile as his confidant and adviser, and went to 
him whenever he wa/ in trouble. Now, there was another 
remarkable circumstance which had not failed to impress 
Francois and often seteliim wondering, and it was that Basile 
always evinced a strange dislike for Renaud, and always re¬ 
ferred to him with manifest feelings of bitterness and disgust. 
Much struck with this, he one day asked Basile, 'Dost thou 
not like my father ?’ 

And the Jester had answered, with suppressed passion dis¬ 
playing itself in his flashing eyes and quivering lips: ' If thou 
meanest Renaud—no. He is a sort of human wolf. He preys 
upon his fellow men and women in order to gratify his own 
insatiable greed.’ 

.'Thou hast perhaps suffered injury at his hands ?’ Francois 
had remarked, noticing how bitterly the Jester spoke. 

'Ay, boy,’ was the reply, 'a deadly injury.’ 

Francois thereupon sought to learn the nature of the injury, 
but Basile would tell him nothing, merely saying that some 
day perhaps he would learn. 

Francois never again referred to the subject, being content 
to wait for what time might bring forth. Nor was it at all 
unnatural that the youth’s affections should incline rather to 
Basile than to Renaud ; for the latter always seemed so selfish 
and harsh, while the Jester was always as gentle and kindly 
as he was unselfish. The fool, in fact, had been the boy’s 
playmate and companion, and knowing nothing whatever 
about Ilasile’s feelings for Adrienne, Francois in his difficulty 
went to him now. 

The Jester had been suffering from an illness during several 
days, and, in consequence, had been confined to his lodgings, 
and therefore had seen nothing of the stirring events conse¬ 
quent on Iiizzio’s murder, though, of course, he had .heard of 
them from a variety of sources. 

He welcomed Francois with every manifestation of delight, 
and in compliance with his request, Francois gave him all the 
details of the ghastly drama that had been enacted in her 
Majesty’s chamber. 

It has been said that the youth was in the habk of making 
the Jester "his confidant in most things, * out there was one 
thing he had kept from him, and that thing was his connec¬ 
tion with Lilian. His motive for keeping this back was a 
very strong one. Basile was a staunch, in fact, a fanatical, 
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Catholic, and the lad was quite sure that he would have 
counselled him very strongly to avoid the fair daughter of the 
fapatical Bomcester. And, feeling so sure of this, Francois 
had kept his wooing a secret from hiS friend. But now, in 
his great trouble, the lad told Basile everything, even to the 
part he had played in the conspiracy. 

The Jester listened in evident pain, and his face betrayed 
how deeply he was affected. 

‘And her Majesty knows all'this?’ he exclaimed, with great 
anxiety, when the recital was finished. 

‘ Her Majesty knows that I haven’t kept faith with her,’ 
Francois answered, with some prevarication. 

‘ Alas, Francois! thou hast brought thyself into grave con¬ 
dition, and much I fear me thou wilt suffer severely,’ said 
Basile, evidently distressed. 

‘ I have been very foolish, I own,’ answered Francois, ‘ but I 
would fain hope that my offence is not so rank that it cannot 
be forgiven. Leastways, my father says that he can gain the 
Queen’s clemency.’ 

‘Says he so ?’ exclaimed the Jester, with a scowl. 

‘ Ay.’ 

‘An he does that I may forgive him much,’ Basile remarked 
thoughtfully. • ‘ But I have my doubts,’ he added. ‘ If I 
know aught of Renaud, and methinks I do, he bears thee 
little of a father’s love.’ 

‘ So thou hast always maintained,’ Francois remarked. 

‘ Hast thou not proved it ?’ Basile asked quickly. 

‘ Truth to tell, 1 have.’ 

‘So then I am not deceived,’ said Basile, with a bitter smile. 
‘ Still, he hath promised to screen thee from the anger of the 
Queen, and that is something to be thankful for.’ 

‘ He has not promised me in person, but dear Mademoi¬ 
selle Adrienne, my good foster-mother, has won his in¬ 
fluence.’ 

‘ Thy foster-mother!’ cried Basile in a raspy voice, and 
growing suddenly pale. ‘ How has she won his influence ? 
’Fell me quick!’ 

‘It is of that I came to speak,’ Francois said, not failing to 
notice Basile’s ea^ftiess. ‘ Thou art aware, mayhap, that my 
father desires to gain Adrienne for his wife ?’ 

‘Well, well,’ exclaimed the Jester with great impatience; 
‘ has she accepted him ?’ 
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‘ I know not, by my faith ; but there is something atween 
them. Tell me, Basile, dost think she loves him ?' 

The Jester’s face was bloodless, and he was so agitated thpt 
for some moments he toukl not speak. Then, with passionate 
fierceness that startled the boy, he exclaimed : 

‘ Dost the lamb love the wolf that rends it ? Thy foster- 
mother hales Renaud!’ 

' How know you that ?’ asked the boy quickly, and in some 
surprise. 

‘ By a hundred things. But there, there, tell me what said 
she. Has she told thee anything?’ 

‘ Ay. To-morrow she leaves, by the Queen’s order, for she, 
too, hath fallen into disgrace.’ 

•The Jester pressed his hand to his forehead and moaned. 

' Go—go on ; tell me more,’ he said in a voice of bitter 
despair. 

Francois was amazed. Then, as a thought flashed through 
his brain, he asked bluntly : 

‘ Basile, dost thou love my foster-mother ?’ 

‘ Seek not to know now, boy,’ Basile answered, with a great 
sigh. ‘ But thou hast left something untold. Let me hear it.’ 

‘It is this, Basile. Good Adrienne, ever mindful of wicked 
me, came to my chamber to bid me not despair, since my 
father had pledged himself to get the Queen’s pardon.’ 

‘ Said she so ? 'fell me—tell me, an thou canst, the very 
words in which she spoke.’ 

‘Ay. She said that her going away was indirectly attri¬ 
butable to me, but she had no reproaches, only love.’ 

‘ The saints love her /’ Basile murmured with great fervour. 

‘ 1 asked her if she had placed herself in my father’s power.’ 

‘ And what said she to that ?’ exclaimed the Jester. 

‘Her answer was, an my memory serves me, these’very 
words : “ I have not placed myself in his power; but knowing 
that it is to our advantage not to offend him, I have sought his 
advice, and am willing to place myself under his guidance.” ’ 

Basile groaned. 

‘There is treachery at work,’ he said. Then, with pas¬ 
sionate energy, he seized Francois’s hand, and in a half-com¬ 
manding, half-supplicating tone he excluiflied : ‘ Boy, thou 
hast little love for Renaud, and much for Adrienne, who hast 
given thee a mother’s love and tenderness. For thy sake she 
would sell herself body and soul. But it must not be—it 
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must not be. We should be base, cowardly dogs an we per¬ 
mitted ft. Better that llenaud should die—ay, a hundredfold 
batter!’ 

‘ But dost thou forget, Basile,’ said Francois, ‘ that Itenaud 
is my father ?' 

The Jester seemed to be undergoing a process of mental 
torture, and his face betrayed the keenness of his suffering. 
He turned away for some moments as if he could not quite 
make up his mind what to do. Then, with sudden energy, 
he faced Francois again, and cried in a voice broken with 
emotion: 

‘ I will save thee and her, though my life may pay the 
penalty. And know this now, for it is time you learned the 
truth —Philip llenaud is not thy father !' 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

DOES LIGHT BREAK IN UPON THEE NOW?’ 

Francois fairly reeled at this revelation, and it explained to 
him many things that had hitherto been as mysteries. So 
great was his Amazement that at first he could only gasp out: 

‘ Not my father ?’ 

‘ No. Thou art amazed, and well thou mayst be ; yet what 
I have now made known to thee is Heaven’s truth.’ 

‘ But—but say, Basile, how long hast thou known this ?’ 

‘ For many a long year. Ever since he came to the palace 
in Paris.’ 

‘ And why hast thou kept the matter secret ?’ 

‘ Ah, the knowledge of that thou must forego, at least for 
the present.’ 

‘ But wherefore ?’ the boy asked with pained eagerness. 

‘ There are strong reasons, and not the least of them, maybe, 
is thine own welfare and thine own safety. Thou hast been 
deceived for years, but be deceived no longer. It can be no 
wrench to thy affection to suddenly find that he whom thou 
hast been taught to call by the name of father has no claim 
upon thee. For/aft I read thee right, thou hast little love 
for him, and I will stake my poor soul that he has none for 
thee.’ 

' I am bewildered and staggered,’ said Francois thought- 
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fully, ‘ but somehow nof disappointed. Between me and Renaud 
there has been little in common. But, Basile, an thou lovest 
me, tell me, an thou canst do so, who is my father ?’ 

' Listen, boy,’ said tfie Jester, speaking solemnly and slowly, 
as though fully impressed with a consciousness of the import 
of the question. * If thou hast any regard for thy peace of 
mind, seek not to know.’ 

‘.Thou hast cognizance of my father, then ?’ 

‘ I have.’ 

‘Then, wherefore dost thou not place me in possession of 
the knowledge ?’ said Francois, in evident distress. 

‘ Because I love thee.’ 

‘ That surely is a poor reason.’ 

' Nay, it is an all-potent one. And it is for thy good that 
I withhold the information.’ 

' By the Mass, Basile, but thou art giving me a riddle that 
I find no answer for. Nay, an it were merely for the gratifica¬ 
tion of my curiosity thou shouldst tell me, but there L a more 
cogent reason than that. I did not grow like a weed. I am 
my father’s son. Thou hast vowed solemnly that Renaud is 
not my father, .and I believe it; but who is my father ?’ 

‘ Again I say thou slialt not know,’ said Basile with force 
and energy. 

‘ Shalt not know ?’ 

' Ay, those were my words.’ 

‘Basile,’ cried Francis, with suppressed irritation, ‘an I 
loved thee not as I do, I would try to wring the secret from 
thee.’ 

‘And thou wouldst fail,' answered the Jester sternly. 

‘ Well, as thou wilt,’ said the lad, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘ But mayhap an I knew him he would be ashamed of me or 
I of him,’ he added with covert spitefulness. 

‘Therein art thou right. Thou wouldst be ashamed of 
him,’ Basile said. 

‘ He is a knave, mayhap,’ remarked Francois, feeling a little 
piqued at the Jester’s reticence. 

‘ Mayhap so,’ was the answer. 

‘ Or it might hap that he is a fool,’ Francois added with 
a sneer upon his handsome face. ’’ 11 

‘Verily he may be a fool,’ said Basile in reply, ‘but let us 
not waste time in these useless quibbles. I have told thee a 
startling truth, that Renaud is not thy father. Thou owest 
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him no duty and no allegiance; and henceforth thou canst 
think o f him with the scorn he merits. Some day, and that 
day may come soon, I will give thee some particulars of thy 
parents. But now my lips are sealed.’ 

Although Francois was very naturally burning to know the 
secret of his birth, for it was obvious there was some mystery 
about it, he very wisely determined to refrain from question¬ 
ing Basile further then. But while in this respect he felt dis¬ 
appointed and even irritated, on the other hand he rejoiced 
exceedingly that between him and llenaud there was no tie. 
It was an exceeding great puzzle to him why llenaud should 
have wanted to claim him for his son, while his own father 
had apparently disowned him. He had long regarded llenaud, 
even while having no suspicion that he was not his parent, 
with feelings very far from those which a son usually bears, 
llenaud himself, by his selfishness and unconcealed deceit, had* 
alienated the boy’s affection, so that now when he discovered 
that he Was not his son he was elated in a way that he had 
not been for a long time, and he experienced a sense of intense 
bitterness mingled with disgust. 

‘ Thou hast done me a great service, good Basile,’ he said, 

‘ since thou hast relieved me of the necessity of any longer 
doing outrage to my feelings by professing to have love for a 
man towards whom I see full well now I have borne only 
hatred. Master llenaud has played some cunning game ; but 
now that I know him for a knave, he will play his game no 
longer with me.’ 

‘That is well said,’ answered the Jester; ‘but have caution, 
for llenaud is cunning as the fox, as deadly as the serpent. 
It was only by claiming thee as his son that he was enabled to 
come Jo the court. On the day that the Queen was married 
to the Dauphin of France, thy poor mother was killed by an 
accident.’ 

‘ So much have I learnt from Adrienne,’ said Francois sadly, 
as the Jester paused as if some emotion had overcome him. 
But he recovered himself, and went on: 

‘ On that flay Renaud discovered by some chance the story 
of thy birth, and coming to the court he avowed himself the 
husband of the woman who had been killed, and consequently 
thy father. The dear Queen retained him, and gave thee into 
the charge of Adrienne de Bois. Does light break in upon 
thee now ?’ 
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'Ay, Basile, in God’s good name, I vow it does,’ cried 
Francois in great distress, as he clearly recognised how un¬ 
grateful he had been to the Queen. ‘ And that same light 
reveals to me, until I"quiver with pain, that her Majesty has 
done much for me, while I have repaid the debt wffth traitorous 
conduct.’ 

'The future lies before thee,’ Basile remarked with great 
earnestness; 'go thy ways Into it with honest heart and stern 
resolution to be faithful to the Queen’s Majesty, and some day 
thou mayest succeed in bringing back her regard for thee. 
But now thou hast to fear her wrath, an she returns, as who 
can doubt she will ? She has been betrayed and wronged, and 
those who have done this thing will wither before the scorch¬ 
ing fires of her just anger. Sweet Adrienne de Bois must 
know and think that thou art in sore straits, or never would 
.she have offered to sacrifice herself by accepting Renaud’s 
guidance in order that thou might be saved. Adrienne de 
Bois shall make no such sacrifice. Though, should-..he .fail to 
keep her word to him, Renaud’s spite will expend itself on 
thee ; and mark me well, he would be glad to see thee fall. 
But thou and Adrienne must foil him by flight.’ 

1 By flight ?’ 

‘Ay. It is the only way.’ 

‘ But what of Adrienne ? Will she consent ?’ Francois 
queried in some alarm. 

‘ I think she will. Go thou to her and say nothing to 
her but this, that I, Basile, crave her, by the holy saints, to 
see me for a brief space. An she would save my life, bid her 
do this. And stay, thou wilt want gold on thy journey.’ 
Weak from his illness, and unsteady through excitement, he 
tottered across the apartment, opened a drawer, and took 
therefrom a small bag of money. ‘ Nay, take it!’ he cried 
piteously, as Francois at first refused it. ' What care I for 
money? Thy life and her life are at stake. Get thee to 
England, and when thou hast found a refuge send me letters 
that 1 may know where thou art, and give thee in return in¬ 
formation of myself. As soon as it has grown dark thou must 
away with Adrienne, and be far on thy journey before thy 
flight is known. I will see that thou hast horses. Geoffrey, 
the tapster, in the Market-place, is a very worthy friend of 
mine, and is to be trusted, for I have done him some service. 
Thither thou and Adrienne shall go with a sign from me, and 
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he will jjive thee horses and start thee ftn thy journey. Now, 
get thee to Adrienne quick, and fail not to prevail on her to 
see me.’ 

He had spoken very rapidly and excitedly, giving Francois 
no chance of making any remark, but fairly pushed him out of 
the room, and when he had gone the sick and jaded Jester 
shot the bolt of his door, and, throwing himself on his pallet, 
wept like a tired child. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

WITH HIDEOUS JOY OF TRIUMPHANT MALICE. 

Francois's brain was all in a whirl. The exciting events of 
the last few days were quite enough to make any man be¬ 
wildered, but, in addition to these, the youth had just heard 
a startlinJ-*revelation which closely concerned himself. It had 
been made so suddenly and unexpectedly that his breath was 
fairly taken away, and his thoughts were confused and tangled. 
But, nevertheless, he had very clearly gathered from the plan 
that Basile had hastily shadowed forth that it ottered safety 
for himself and* Adrienne, and so, in compliance with the 
Jester’s request, he hurried to her to deliver his message. She 
received it with mingled feelings. She was pleased and dis¬ 
pleased. Pleased because it suggested to her a means of escape 
from an odious connection—for what else could a marriage with 
Reiiaud have been ? and she was displeased because she was 
not quite sure whether it would really be to Framjois’s interest 
to go away; in the Queen’s sight such a course might only 
tend to magnify his fault, anil make her Majesty’s pardon 
more difficult to obtain. 

Francois, noticing that she wavered, decided her by saying 
very emphatically : 

‘ Know this, sweet mother, I will die before I will be be¬ 
holden to Renaud for one straw’s worth of favour. And sooner 
than that thou shouldst become his victim, I—I would kill 
him, or may I never njore break bread !’ 

‘ Hush !’ she said reprovingly. * Such threats do not become 
thee. He is thy father.’ 

' He is no-’ Francois began, and was going to say, ' He is 

no father of mine.’ But he suddenly checked himself, thinking 

11 
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that the moment and circumstances were not opportune to 
tell Adrienne that he himself was a nonentity, a nameless 
nothing; a waif of shame it might be. He was a proud 
boy, and the hot blood surged to his temples at the thought, 
so he took Adrienne’s reproach meekly, and held his peace. 
After some struggling with herself, she at last decided 
to grant Basile’s request and see him. But then came the 
question, How was it to be done ? Intrigue and suspicion 
reigned supreme in the place, and everyone was a spy on 
everyone else’s movements. The Queen’s friends were in the 
majority, and, cat-like, they watched for the smallest sign that 
should indicate what was going on amongst her enemies. To 
stir in what seemed to be a secret or mysterious manner was 
sufficient not only to bring one’s self under suspicion, but to run 
the risk of instant arrest, and probably gross ill treatment, if 
not assassination. Men’s passions were inflamed, and their 
blood ran hot, and those who were staunph to her Majesty were 
nervously restless, and burning to avenge the wrongs and the 
insults that had been put upon her. About a dozen of these 
friends, including Philippe Renaud, had formed themselves 
into a committee, and had assumed control of affairs in the 
palace for the time being. They had issued the most stringent 
orders, and threatened drastic measures if these orders were 
not complied with ; and as showing the lengths to which they 
were prepared to resort, they had summarily executed a soldier 
for laxity of duty while on guard. Every entrance and exit 
was strictly watched, and a cordon of trusty sentries was drawn 
round the palace. 

Now, Adrienne was well aware of aH this, she saw how 
imperatively necessary caution was, though she would have 
been more deeply impressed with this idea had she been aware 
that she was being specially watched on behalf of Renaud. 

Notwithstanding she had promised to become his wife, he 
still entertained doubts about her, and was morbidly suspicious 
of his old enemy, Basile the Jester. He hated the man with 
an intensity of hatred that is indescribable, and knowing that 
Basile could at any moment unmask him, he felt that this was 
an opportunity not to be missed for ridding himself of this 
standing menace once and for all. And so he resolved to 
himself that if he could only get the shadow of an excuse for 
impeaching Basile as a traitor, and a danger to the peace of 
the palace, he would have him hanged instantly, and with a 
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view to this end he had deputed his creature Bastian to watch 
Adrienne and Basile with never-ceasing vigilance. 

.Adrienne thought over many schemes for obtaining an 
interview wi Ji Basile, but it seemed to Tier that there was not 
a spot in all the palace where she could see him with safety 
save in her own chamber. Consequently, she despatched a 
message to him to tlmt effect by Francois, with instructions that 
he was to use the utmost caution. A little later in the day 
the .Jester stole from his quarters and made his way stealthily 
to Adrienne’s room, but not, unfortunately, without having been 
seen by the lynx eyes of Bastian the page, who hurried off to 
inform his master that Basile had been admitted to Adrienne’s 
private chamber. 

‘ I have gratified thy desire to see me, Basile,’ she said 
nervously; ‘ but in doing this I am running great risk. There¬ 
fore, it is well that thou shouldst be brief.’ 

He knelt on one kpee, took her hand and kissed it. Then 
rising, sfcaod before her with bowed head, and- made answer: 

‘ Mademoiselle Adrienne, I am thy slave. Thou art in peril, 
and I, thy slave, will save thee. Renaud hath cast his evil 
shadow over thee, and it were better far, ay, infinitely better, 
that thou shouldst be wrapped in the shadow of Satan. 
Adrienne, I cafltion thee to avoid Philippe Renaud as thou 
wouldst the Black Death.’ 

‘ Be not tedious, good Basile, but to the point,’ said Adrienne 
nervously. 

‘ Ah, Mademoiselle Adrienne, pity me,’ Basile murmured 
pathetically, inferring from her words that she was angry with 
liim and inclined to favour his rival. She was moved, and 
feeling sorry for having wounded him by a lightly spoken 
remark, said tenderly: 

‘ Basile* thou hast my pity, if that is what thou desirest. 
Indeed thou hast more than that: thou hast my true regard.’ 

He seized her hand, and, bending towards her in an attitude 
of expectancy and intense eagerness, he peered into her half- 
averted face, and exclaimed : 

‘ Have I thy love also ?’ 

She was much distressed. She did not want to commit 
herself on the ond ifand, nor to wound his feelings on the 
other; and so, gently dfawing back, she said softly : 

' Thou hast won my admiration, and some day, mayhap, I will 
prove that I am not ungrateful.' 
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He was not quite ifetisfied with the answer, and yet the 
admission that he had won her admiration was much £o a man 
who loved as ardently as he did. He knew that it was "no 
time for bandying words. He loved this woman, and whether 
she did or would love him was not the point then. He 
wished to prevent her falling a prey to Renaud, and to place 
her and Francois in safety until happier times dawned. So 
he said : 

‘Thy admiration, Mademoiselle Adrienne, is much to be 
thankful for. Thy love I will pray may come. But now listen. 
Thou must foil Renaud, and Francois.must place the barrier of 
distance between himself and the angered Queen. Thou wilt 
go with him. He will be a protector for thee, and thou wilt 
watch over him. In the market-place dwells one Geoffrey, a 
tapster. He is a worthy man, and has had some service from 
me. His house beareth the sign of Ye Lion. I will to him 
at once, and order that at nine of the clock to-night he hath 
horses ready tb carry thee and Francois to England. ' Thou 
must make all speed to cross the border, and when thou aid; 
in safety Francois will send me information.’ 

‘And about thyself?’ cried Adrienne, displaying great 
anxiety, which did not escape Basile’s notice. 

‘ Thou art kind to think of me,’ he said, with a pleased ex¬ 
pression. ‘ But have no fear, I shall be safe; and when I 
know where thou art I will send thee news.’ 

Adrienne heard his proposition with a sense of relief and 
joy, for it offered her the means of escaping from Renaud, 
and as long as Francois was with her she knew that he would 
be safe. 

‘ I place myself in thy hands,’ she said. 

‘ Good !’ he answered. ‘ Hold thyself in readiness. I will 
make preparations for thy flight, and at the hour of nine I 
will come to thy chamber and conduct thee out of the palace. 
Should I not be able to go with thee to Ye Lion, thou wilt 
make thy way thither with all speed. For the rest, God guide 
thee and protect thee. Till to-night, farewell.’ 

She was greatly moved by his tender solicitude, and 
stretched forth her hand to him. He kjssed it. Then looking 
into her eyes, and seeing encouragement there, he yielded to 
an impulse, and for the first time touched her lips with his. 

. She offered no resistance, and displayed no surprise. Then 
he released her, and cautiously she opened the door to allow 
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him to depart. But no sooner had .she done so than she 
uttered *a shrill cry of despair, for facing her was licnaud, his 
face lighted up with the hideous joy of triumphant malice, 
.and behind him were a number of armdll men. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HOW THE LAMB DECEIVED THE WOLF. 

The sudden shock to Adrienne’s nerves on beholding Renaud 
almost caused her to faint, but by a desperate effort she 
controlled herself, though her heart nearly came to a stand¬ 
still as she recognised that she and Basile had been caught in 
a trap. Renaud saw her distress, and he absolutely rejoiced 
thereat. 

‘ So, Mademoiselle Adrienne,’ he said, with an ironical 
sneer k ‘ tlys is the way you respect me and regard your honour.’ 
Then, turning to the men, he said sternly: ‘ Soldiers, seize 
that dog!’ meaning Basile. Instantly four men-at-arms 
stepped forward and laid their hands on the Jester. He 
offered no resistance ; but stood erect, proudly defiant and 
scornful. He knew that resistance would be madness. In 
fact, it would have been playing into the hands of his enemy, 
who would have been glad of an excuse to order his men to 
kill him. 

Adrienne, however, could not remain passive while this was 
going on, and burning with indignation at the outrage, for so 
she regarded it, she exclaimed : 

' Monsieur Renaud, thou art exceeding thy 'duty, and taking 
upon thyself a power to which thou hast no claim ! Release 
that man? for thou hast no warrant to arrest him!’ 

' Oh, oh !’ cried Renaud, with a coarse laugh, ‘ thou art 
strangely in error, and thy mad passion for this human dog 
has blinded thee to common-sense. Thou knowest well that 
thou thyself hast the Queen’s orders to quit her palace. In 
what way thou hast offended the Queen’s majesty I know not; 
but thou hasl now brought thyself under the gravest suspicion 
in consenting to hdfd^private interviews with this arrant knave. 
The times are too full of danger, and plots against her Majesty’s 
peace are too rife to allow such things to pass unnoticed. Nay, 
I should be wanting in loyal duty to my sovereign an I re- 
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mained indifferent to this conduct. I know not what measure 
of guilt may be thine; that shall be discovered later.' But I 
do know that this knave is dangerous to the Queen’s happiness, 
and is plotting against her. Remove him, men, and allow him 
not to escape on the peril of your lives. An he shows the 
slightest resistance cleave him to the ground, for vermin were 
better dead than living.’ 

Adrienne was almost stunned, and stood in a dazed way 
staring, at Renaud. The Jester could not remain unmoved or 
unconcerned, for he knew only too well that his fate trembled 
An the balance. Although his hopes seemed wrecked, and 
all that he longed for utterly beyond his reach now, he did 
not despair altogether. That Renaud would attempt to have 
him secretly assassinated he felt perfectly sure, but still, he 
thought that he might yet succeed in baffling his inveterate 
foe. To have parleyed would have been utterly useless, 
to have threatened no less so, and so» he wisely held his 
peace ; but the workings of his white face told thervigony he 
was enduring, and as he was roughly dragged away he cast 
a pitiful and despairing look at the woman he loved dearer 
than life. 

When he had gone, Renaud bade the rest of the soldiers 
retire. Then he closed the door and was alone with Adrienne. 
This aroused her to a sense of her terrible position. All 
seemed lost, and yet she resolved to die and to see those she 
loved die, rather than this man should triumph. 

‘ Coward !’ she hissed. ‘ Now art thou revealed in all thy 
baseness!’ 

' Mademoiselle Adrienne,’ he answered sternly, ‘ such 
language sounds ill on thy tongue. I have long suspected 
that thou wert intriguing with the villain Basile, and this day 
has given me ample proof. He has ever stood between me 
and thee. Therefore he is my enemy and my rival, and I 
thank Heaven that at last I can deprive him of his sting and 
render, him harmless.’ 

‘Thou wouldst'not dare to injure a hair of his head!’ she 
cried with startling anger. , 

‘ Would not dare !’ he exclaimed, \yith a cynical laugh. 
‘ And wherefore would I not dare, Mademoiselle Adrienne ?’ 

‘ Because an thou injured him a terrible retribution would 
surely overtake thee. Heaven would never let thee escape.’ 

He laughed mockingly as he replied: 
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' I have no fear of Heaven’s retributipn since I have justice 
on my Side. But even an it is otherwise let the retribution 
fall. I will triumph now, though I lose later. Thy partiality 
and preference for Basile serve but to r(Aider his fate the more 
sure ; for it is man’s nature to slay his enemies when he can, 
and a lover loses no chance of outwitting his rival. Therefore, 
Basile being at last in my power, his hours are numbered. 
Nay, start not, lady. It is disagreeable news to thee, but 
thou must bear with it. Thou hast promised to become my 
wife, and thou shalt keep that promise.’ 

‘ Never!’ she hissed fierily. 

‘ Do not excite thyself, dear Adrienne,’ he said with exasper¬ 
ating coolness. 'Thou hast a fit of the choler now, but it will 
soon pass away, and thy good sense will then show thee in 
which direction thy interests lie. Till thou art better I am 
content to wait; but a wilful woman must be watched, and I 
will, therefore, take pare that thou dost not commit thyself to 
any sueh-«foolish position again as that in which I have now 
found thee. To-morrow I will provide lodgings for thee, and 
thou shalt be placed in safe keeping. It.is good for thee that 
this should be so. For a woman who knows not how to protect 
her honour must have it protected for her.’ 

Adrienne w3s burning with indignation and almost choking 
with rage at the villain’s cool insolence. But before she could 
make reply to him the door opened and Francois entered. He 
was approaching, when he saw Renaud and the soldiers planted 
outside of his foster-mother’s door. Knowing too well the 
import of this he prudently beat a retreat, but ensconced 
himself behind a large statue that stood in a niche, and from 
whence he commanded a view of the corridor. He saw Basile 
dragged away and the rest of the soldiers depart, and then, 
knowing that Adrienne and Renaud were alone, he determined 
to appear on the scene and learn what was going on. 

Adrienne uttered a little cry of relief when he entered, and 
he exchanged a significant glance with her. Renaud frowned, 
and was evidently disconcerted by the lad’s unexpected 
entrance, and he asked sharply: 

‘ What is thy business here, boy ?’ 

‘ Nay, good faWier, be not angry,’ Francois answered with 
assumed humility and respect. ‘ I came but to see my foster- 
mother, and expected not to find thee here. Sorry I am that 
I have intruded ; but an thou wilt pardon me 1 would express 
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a hope that thy wooing; goes well, for is it not fitting that my 
dear father and she who has been a mother to me slipuld be 
united ?’ „ 

Adrienne gathered i.the meaning of Francois’s, words, and 
hope revived within her breast. While Renaud was quite 
deceived by the youth’s apparent sincerity, and never dreaming, 
of course, that he was aware that there was no relationship 
between them, it suddenly occurred to him that instead of 
trying to terrify Adrienne into compliance with his wishes, 
he might cajole her, and make Francois an instrument to 
this end. 

‘ By the rood,’ he exclaimed, ‘but thou hast rare intelligence, 
and 1 am proud of thee ! Thou hast heard, Adrienne, what 
thy foster-son’s opinions are.?’ 

‘ I have,’ she stammered, eyeing Francois askance. 

‘Well,’ said Renaud expectantly, ‘and has he weight with 
thee ?’ 

‘An I thought he was sincere in his wish he might n have 
weight,’ she answered with assumed hesitancy. 

‘ Nay, good mother,’ cried the lad, ‘ canst thou doubt me ? 
An'I had known before that my father was really anxious to 
win thee, I should long ago have espoused his cause.’ 

‘ It were better for thee, perhaps, that I did« not wed him,’ 
Adrienne murmured, with bowed head and an appearance of 
being bashfully confused. 

‘ Better for me !’ cried the boy, with a laugh of scorn, 
simulated of course. ‘ By the Virgin, sweet mother, thou art 
joking grimly. It were better for me, ten hundred thousand 
times, that thou shouldst be my father’s wife. Thou lovest 
me and he loves me, and your loves conjoined and your 
interests linked will of a surety be better for me. Since it is 
clear that an you remain asunder my affection will be divided, 
and I must, of a necessity, incline more to the one side than 
the other.’ 

‘ By St. Agnes, but thou art a worthy son !’ cried Renaud 
delightedly. ‘ Adrienne, what sayest thou now ?’ 

‘ I know not .what to say,’ she murmured, feeling that it was 
not wise to show too ready an acquiescence leSt Renaud’s 
suspicion should be aroused. r v ; 

‘Sire,’ Francois said, ‘an thou wouldst leave my good 
mother to me, I warrant me I bring her to thy side; for I 
vow that I devoutly desire to see you united.’ 
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Renaud appeared to hesitate for a ryomcnt or two, and he 
directed a piercing gaze to first one and then the other, but 
in, neither face was there a sign of collusion or deception. 
In fact, Adrienne appeared faint and ill, and she begged 
‘piteously to be left alone, in order that she might compose 
herself, and recover from the fright into which events had 
thrown her. Wliile Francois, knowing how much was at 
stake, and how great a knave Renaud was, met his gaze 
fearlessly, and succeeded in completely throwing him off his 
guard. 

‘ I will trust thee,’ said Renaud at last, ‘ but come now 
to my chamber, for I would have further speech with thee, 
and Adrienne will do well to woo sleep, for she hath a tired 
look.’ He approached close to her, and, lowering his voice, 
said : ‘ Thou wouldst do well to listen to Francis. To-morrow 
I will take thee to lodgings. In the meantime compose thy¬ 
self.’ # 

He, withdrew, followed by Frainjois, who exchanged signifi¬ 
cant looks with Adrienne, who doubted not that he had some 
plan in his mind whereby he hoped to foil the machinations 
of Renaud. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

‘AN I AM NOT WITLESS I SAW “ FOX ” WRIT LARGE UPON HIS IIROW.’ 

Renaud went direct to his. room, accompanied by Francois. 
They found a soldier waiting at the door. The man made a 
salute as Renaud came up, and said: 

' I have been waiting your honour’s coming. An it please 
you we would have orders for the disposal of our prisoner.’ 

‘ Hifct thou stowed him well ?’ asked Renaud. 

‘Ay, by the Mass we have. He is lodged in the Stone 
Chest.’ 

Renaud smiled. ‘That is good,’ he said. ‘Thou shalt 
receive warrant to-night for his further disposal. Go.’ The 
man was turning away, when Renaud cried out, as if a new 
idea had stfuck him. ‘Tell me? hast thou a good guard, 
captain ?’ 

‘ Beyond doubt, your honour.’ 

‘ See to it,’ said Renaud significantly, ' that thou art vigilant 
and faithful. Thou mayest go now.’ 
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The man took his departure. The conversation had not 
been lost on Francois. He knew that the ‘ Stone Chest ’ was 
a very strong cell, built in one of the flanking towers of the 
wall that surrounded* the grounds; and that tiie prisoner 
referred to was Basile. 

Renaud and Francois entered the room. .Bastian, the page, 
was stretched out on a wooden bench that occupied the recess 
of the bay-window. He was fast asleep. 

'Thy servant, sire, is a faithful dog,’ Francois remarked 
ironically, as he glanced at the sleeping page. 

' Faithful and fond/ answered Renaud. ‘ Therein might my 
son take copy.’ 

‘ I yield not to Bastian, father, in my devotion to thee,’ said 
Francis, laying emphasis on his words in order to give them 
more effect. 

Renaud placed his hand on the lad’s head, and looking into 
his eyes, remarked: • , 

‘That is a brave speech,an I could believe it were si«cpia>-’ 

' Wherefore dost thou doubt, sire ?’ 

‘ I know not. But listen ; an thou wert staunch to me, we 
two might gain wealth, power, place.’ 

‘ I am thy son,’ said Francois, inwardly shrinking a little at 
the hypocritical part he was compelled to play.* 

‘And 1 am thy father/ answered Renaud. ‘Father and 
son should be united.’ 

‘ And am I not united to thee ?’ the boy asked. 

' I fain would hope so.’ 

' Put me to the test.’ 

Renaud suddenly became very thoughtful, and he walked 
up and down the room for a few minutes, during which 
Francois noticed that- Bastian opened his eyes, but instantly 
closed them again. Renaud stopped abruptly, arid facing 
Francois, said: 

‘ I will give thee a test. Thou shalt kill Basile the Jester.’ 

Francois started visibly, and all the colour fled from his 
face. With a desperate effort, however, he recovered himself, 
and forcing a smile, made answer: 

‘Sire, that is a grim jest.’ 

‘ By my faith it is no jest, but grim eafciest/ said Renaud 
with warmth. 

‘Then, sire/ said Framjois proudly, ‘I shall refuse the test.’ 

‘ Why ?’ This sharply and sternly. 
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‘ For the reason that I am no assassin. For such work it is 
better that thou shouldst hire a cut-throat.’ 

A cold smile played round Renaud’s ^mouth, and there was 
«a sinister expression in his eyes as he remarked: 

‘Thou art right, boy. Let the subject pass. But I’ll give 
thee another test. ■ Persuade thy foster-mother to become my 
wife to-morrow night. I will find lodgings for her in the town, 
and a priest shall be in routing to perform the ceremony. 
Come, now, prove thy love for me in this matter. Thou hast 
powerful influence over Adrienne, and she will grant thy wishes.’ 

‘Now, then, thou hast set me a task that is to my liking,’ 
cried Franyois; ‘ and I’ll promise thee, sire, that with my sup¬ 
plications I’ll so play upon Adrienne’s feelings that she will 
give her consent. But I make a condition.’ 

‘ Name it,’ said Renaud gaily. 

‘ Thou must give Basile his liberty again.’ 

Francois's object is. saying this was to probe Renaud, and 
endeartJut” to find out his intentions with reference to the 
Jester. He watched Itenaud’s face, and saw it darken with 
malice and hatred. And Renaud himself, forgetting for a 
moment the caution and diplomacy Which generally marked 
his actions, exclaimed fiercely : ' 

‘ Thou art aYool; Basile is my deadly enemy, and my rival. 
For years he has thwarted me, and I hate him. Chance at 
last has placed his life in my hands, and ere many hours have 
sped my measure of revenge shall be complete.’ 

Francois had succeeded beyond his expectation, and he had 
completely laid bare Renaud’s designs, and there could no 
longer be a doubt that poor Basile was doomed to be secretly 
put out of the way unless some means could be found to save 
him. . Renaud, on his part, saw that he had committed him¬ 
self, and bitterly regretted that he so allowed his feelings of 
hatred to betray him. But he was almost reassured, when 
Franyois said : 

‘ An he is so dangerous an enemy, self-interest will justify 
thee in securing thine own safety.’ 

‘ Now, thgn, thou art my noble son, and I am proud of thee,’ 
exclaimed Renaud jijyfully. ‘ All will yet be well. Influence 
Adrienne as I ha/e requested, and I pledge myself thou shalt 
have Lilian for thy bride, and I will place thee high in the 
Queen’s favour again.’ 

Doing outrage to his feelings, but fully determined to 
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deceive Renaud and throw him off his guard, Francois bent 
one knee and kissed Renaud’s hand, that being the pledge of 
filial love and devotion. And he said : 

‘ I thank thee. NoW am I happy indeed. I will*to Adrienne^ 
at once. And unless I have lost my power of persuasion over 
her, she shall be thine to-morrow.’ 

He did not wait to hear Renaud’s reply, for he dared not 
trust himself to say more, lest he should betray the disgust 
and contempt he really felt, and which up to that moment he 
had succeeded in so admirably concealing. He therefore 
hurried from the room, and for some moments Renaud stood 
looking after hitn with a self-satisfied grin upon his face. 
Then he turned towards Bastian, who was sitting bolt upright 
now, and said : 

‘ Bastian, what thinkst thou of yon lad ?’ 

‘No more than I think of the devil, an it please you, 
master.’ 

‘ How so, sirrah ?’ ^ _ 

‘ Even because, an I am not witless, I saw “FOX" writ large 
upon his brow.’ 

' You mean that he is.cunning ?’ said Renaud quickly. 

‘The devil pinch me an you are not right, master.’ 

Renaud’s face clouded over and was filled with trouble again. 

He was full of faith in Francois a few moments ago; now 
he doubted him. He bit his lip with suppressed anger, and 
he paced restlessly to and fro, stopping presently to say with 
some excitement in his tone and manner : 

' Mayhap thou art right, though the lad can do me little 
harm. But, Bastian, thou art faithful as a sleuth-hound 
to me ?’ 

‘ Satan clutch me an I am not, master.’ 

‘ Good. Then thou must give me peace of mind.- Every 
hour that Basile lives I am oppressed with deadly fear. He 
being dead, I should breathe freely and begin to live.’ 

‘ Give me thy commands, master,’ said Bastian, as, rising, he 
shook himself much after the fashion of a dog, and his dark 
face was repulsive in its wickedness. 

‘ Listen,’ said Renaud. ‘ About ten of the clock to-night, 
when all have retired in the palace, thoii si,',alt to the Stone 
Chest. ^’11 give thee a sign for the man-at-arms, and he’ll 
admit thee. Thou wilt engage Basile in talk until, watching 
thy chance, thy poignard must find his heart. Am I clear ?’ 
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‘ As a crystal river, good master.’ 

‘ So Be it. But mark ye, Bastian, let thy blow be so aimed 
that it shall seem as if the fool hath done himself to death, 
.Dost understand ?’ 

‘ You shall dub me ass an I do not.’ 

' Bastian, thou art a treasure,’ exclaimed Renaud, * and thy 
intelligence doth honour to thy noble country. Then, this 
night thou wilt give me peace and happiness ?’ 

‘ If to know that the Jester will shake his bells no more, 
and never again give one the belly-ache with his dull wit, will 
bring thee peace and happiness, then are these things assured 
to thee.’ 

As Bastian uttered the words his ever sinister face be¬ 
came more sinister, and his small dark eyes were afire with 
hatred and malice. He was ail ill-favoured man, with a 
scowling expression and a pock-marked face. He was burly 
and broad-shouldered, with a something about him that was 
not atf H1I calculated to beget the confidence of his fellow-men. 
He was by birth an Italian, but had travelled much, and had 
been a soldier. He had originally come to England as a 
servant in the suite of one of the Italian ambassadors. He 
had, however, been dismissed for misconduct, and had then 
made his way to Edinburgh, obtaining employment as a gar¬ 
dener at Holyrood. Subsequently he attracted the notice of 
Renaud, who made him his private servant, and his creature. 
Bastian was a knave at heart. Renaud soon discovered this, 
and moulded him to his will. 

This plot between the two men, wicked and dastardly as it 
was, would in all probability have been carried to a successful 
issue, as only too many of such plots were, had it not been 
for the merest chance. When Francis was leaving the room 
some unaccountable impulse prompted him to linger between 
the heavy curtain that screened the doorway and the door 
itself, and thus it came about that he heard Renaud ask 
Bastian, ‘What thinkst thou of yon lad?’ and Bastian’s answer, 
' No more than I think of the devil.’ Francis would have 
been a dullard, indeed, if from these few words he had not 
suspected that somqjhing more important might be gathered; 
so he listened ar/i heard the whole plot for the assassination 
of Basile the Jester. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOW THE FOWLER HIMSELF WAS SNARER. 

Up to the moment that he had been enabled by chance to 
play the eavesdropper, Frangois was at a loss what to do to 
save his friend Basile. To have appealed, for justice to any¬ 
one in the palace would have been about as efficacious as to 
have appealed to the man in the moon. In point of fact the 
condition of affairs was little short of anarchy, and those who 
were powerful aitd able to command followers ruled for the 
time being. But hatred, jealousy, and uncharitableness dis¬ 
played themselves in all their hideous nakedness, and despotic 
tyranny was exercised with unflinching cruelty. The boy was 
fully cognizant of all this, and felt sure that if he would save 
his friend he must rely upon himself. What he had now 
heard at once suggested a means, desperate it mu't be con¬ 
fessed, but they were desperate times and desperate things 
were being done every hour of every day; and therefore it 
did not do to stand upon nice points, and be delicate as to 
the course to pursue when villainy had to be foiled. 

Francois's first step was to see Adrienne, butdie did not in¬ 
form her of what he had overheard. He simply told her that 
he had formed a plan by which he hoped to rescue Basile, 
and he bade her leave the palace, she being free to do that 
since it was known that the Queen had commanded her to 
depart. She was to make her way to Ye Lion, in the market¬ 
place, and there wait until he and Basile joined her. 

‘ But,’ he added, ‘sliouldst thou find when morning light is 
dawning that we are still absent thou wilt ride away swiftly, 
and draw not rein until thou art well on thy way to Berwick.’ 

Adrienne smiled at this, but merely said : 

‘ No, dear, I go not until thou art able to go with me.’ 

Franijois knew it was no time for argument, and all he 
could do was to hope that the scheme he had in his mind 
might be successfully carried through. And so he left 
Adrienne, having exacted a solemn promise from her that she 
would leave the palace, secretly iff poSsil^e, in order that 
ltenaud might not come to know, but under any circumstances 
leave, and seek refuge for the time being with the tapster 
Geoffifey at Ye Lion. 
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This preliminary stage settled, Francis watched his oppor¬ 
tunity tq go to the so-called Stone Chest. The tower in which 
it was situated was, in fact, nothing more than a guardhouse, 
and the cell in question was used principally for refractory or 
clrunken soldiers. But there had been times when prisoners 
of more importance had been confined there. It was an un¬ 
usually strong prison-house. It was squarely built; the cell 
was lighted by three slits in the wall, heavily barred, and the 
door was massive oak, plated with iron. Escape, therefore, 
was practically impossible by anyone who had the misfortune 
to become an inmate, unless, of course, such escape was con¬ 
nived at. Now, connivance was exactly what Francois relied 
on. Fortunately for himself, he was a general favourite, and 
regarded with considerable interest, owing to his history and 
the knowledge that the Queen was very fond of him. He 
was thus allowed many privileges, and was enabled to do 
things that would not have been tolerated in others. 

Twq.me’vat-arms lcept watch and Ward at the door of the 
guardhouse in the cell of which Basile had been incarcerated. 
Francois knew both these men, and they on their part knew 
that he and Basile were great friends. Thus, then, there was 
a condition of things which was favourable to the prosecution 
of his scheme. • He approached the two soldiers, and, exhibit¬ 
ing great distress and pitiable anxiety, he exclaimed : 

‘Alas! alas! you have my poor friend Basile shut up in 
that dreadful place. Give me leave, good 'gentlemen, to get 
speech with him, that I may comfort him, and I vow to say 
twenty aves in your behalf, and pray the saints to guard you 
whenever you are called # upon to fight. Good gentlemen! 
be kind to me, for I am sore grieved that my poor Basile has 
fallen into disgrace. Nay, I dare be sworn that neither you 
nor any rtian else could tell what his offence is. I’ll tell you. 
My sire loves Mademoiselle Adrienne de Bois, and Basile 
loves her too, and so my father has put him in here. That’s 
a niighty fine thing to be shut up in a dungeon for, eh ?’ 

The soldiers were highly amused, and grounding their 
calivers, laughed heartily. And one of them, named Martin, 
said: ° 

‘ Shoot me, bub tflou hrt a pretty boy, Francis, and dis¬ 
tressful withal; and by the fiend, I see no great reason why 
thou shouldst not be gratified, and have speech with the 
Jester, save this, that it is more than our lives are worth to 
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admit thee even an we had the power, but our captain keeps 
the key in his room.’ 

‘ Say not so, for the dear Christ’s sake/ exclaimed Francois 
with a whimper. ‘ Now, I’ll tell thee what Til do, Martin 
I will return when it is nine of the clock. It will be quite 
dark then, and there will be no danger. Canst thou not steal 
the keys when thou art off duty ? Then thou and thy com¬ 
rade could give me entrance to Basile, and that would enable 
thee to call this thine own.’ 

As he spoke he drew forth the little bag of money which 
Basile had given him some hours before for his own use. 
Martin’s eyes glistened, and he pretended to snatch at the 
bag, but Francois drew his hand quickly away, and said: 

‘ Promise me 'what I ask thee, and it shall be thine.’ 

Martin looked inquiringly at the other man, who nodded 
an assent, so Martin said: 

‘ Good Master Franyois, what dost thou value that money¬ 
bag at ?’ ‘ “ 

‘There is more in it than all thy year’s pay for soldiering.’ 

‘ By Mars, but ’tis worth the gaining!’ Martin answered. 
‘ Now, we are relieved at six of the clock, and come on again at 
eight, an it be possible to obtain the keys they shall be got. 
Come thou here at nine of the clock, bring 1 that bag with 
thee, and thou shalt see Basile, or may I never more sup 
Lammas ale.’ 

Franyois hurried away, feeling that so far he had succeeded 
in his plan. A little later, in order to put Renaud oif hi, 
guard, he took the precaution to visit him again, to tell him 
that Adrienne was suffering from an illness brought on by the 
excitement she had endured; but that he had fully persuaded 
her to consent to the marriage. 

Quite deceived by the youth’s plausibility, winch was 
assumed as an imperative necessity, Renaud was unusually 
elated, and congratulated himself not only on his skill in 
plotting, but on his success in having got his enemy Basile in 
his power, and in having at last broken down all Adrienne’s 
scruples. 

It was about half-past eight when Francois stole cautiously 
from the palace, and, making his way tlir?ugh the grounds, 
reached the guard-house. The night was dark, fortunately. 
He found Martin at his post, for he would be on guard till 
midnight. As illustrating the spirit of intrigue and plotting 
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which was rampant amongst all classes of society at that 
period, Martin had procured through another soldier, by means 
of £ small bribe, a flagon of a very strong drink, commonly 
used. It was a mixture of French eau-dt-vie and a spirit that 
was distilled from vegetables. It was a powerful, fiery drink, 
and speedily intoxicated. With this stuff Martin had traded 
on the weakness of his comrade on duty with him, and who 
had a craving for spirits, until the unfortunate man had fallen 
down insensible, and Martin then dragged him to an obscure 
corner under a tree, there to sleep off his drunkenness. 

‘Where is thy comrade?’ asked Francois, as he came up. 

‘ Drunk,’ was the curt answer. 

' Hast thou succeeded in getting the keys ?’ 

‘ Ay'.’ 

‘ That is well,’ answered Francois joyfully. ‘ And now listen. 
In a little while thou wilt have a visit from Bastian, the page. 
He is charged to secretly assassinate Basile, but Basile must 
be save/A Tht^i wilt now give me admittance, and lock the 
door again, but after Bastian has entered thou must contrive 
to keep the door unlocked. Dost understand ?’ 

‘ Ay, good Master Francois ; but what of Bastian ?’ 

‘ Leave him to me, and trouble not thyself.’ 

‘ Thou must Ite cautious,’ Martin remarked. ‘ Our captain 
goes the rounds every half-hour, and it were woe to all of us 
an he should discover our plot. Give me the money, and 
when thou art gone I follow, for to remain here would be to 
meet a dog’s death at the end of a rope. In the meantime, 
as soon as thou hast entered I must take the keys back. By 
St. Christopher, but I am running a great risk!’ 

Francois handed the bag of coins to Martin, who secreted 
it in the breast of his jerkin. The door was then opened, and 
Francois found himself in the cell. 

It was rather a large sort of room, with bare walls, a domed 
roof, and a stone floor. There was a common oak bench* a 
three-legged stool, and an old wooden bedstead furnished 
with a straw pallet. Basile was lying on the bed, but started 
up as the boy entered, and with joyful surprise clasped him in 
his arms. 

Francois speedily related to the Jester that Bastian would 
be there anon, ana what his object was in coming. 

‘I will secrete myself here,’ Francois said, indicating a 
narrow space between the bed head and the wall. ‘ This stool 
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•shall be my weapon. Take care that Bastian has his back 
to me.’ ' 

They continued to talk for some time and to arrange their 
plans, though they were both fully aware that .they were far 
from being out of the wood yet, and any hitch in the pl6t 
might be fatal to them both. 

Nearly an hour and a half passed, and they began to fear 
that llastian was not coming. But at last a grating key in the 
lock warned them to be on their guard. In a few minutes 
the door opened, and Bastian entered. 

Martin, the soldier, had succeeded in returning the keys to 
the hook in the guardroom where they were usually kept, so 
that they might be easily procurable when a disorderly soldier 
had to be thrust into the cell. Bastian had come to the captain 
with an order from Benaud for admission to Basilc. The 
captain had sent one of his men with Bastian, and this man 
happened, as good fortune would have it, to be a great friend 
of Martin’s, who engaged him in conversation. ;pid diverting 
his attention, drew the keys from the door, taking care to leave 
the door unlocked. 

‘ Bastian is to have half an hour; didst thou not so state ?’ 
Martin remarked. 

‘ Ay, camaradc, that is the order.’ 

‘ (;, ) 0(1 ; take thy keys, and come back then.’ 

1 he man went away, and Martin waited in anxiety for what 
was to follow. He had not to wait long. Basile placed a 
stool for Bastian, so that he sat with his back towards the 
recess, where Francois was concealed. Bastian’s plan was to 
engage the Jester in conversation, and watching his oppor¬ 
tunity, slay him. But in this case the fowler himself was 
snared. Francois with a quick, agile movement felled Bastian 
to the ground by a tremendous blow from the stool, where he 
lay stunned. Then Basile and the boy hurried out, and found 
Martin on the alert. Listening for a moment to assure them¬ 
selves that the coast was clear, the three men hurried by a 
tortuous pathway through the shrubbery, until they reached a 
large tree that grew close to the wall. By climbing this tree 
they were enabled to gain the top of the wall, and so drop 
down on the other side. Each successfully accomplished the 
feat, and in a few minutes were making tKeir way rapidly to 
Ye Lion, where they hoped to obtain horses to enable them 
to continue their flight to a place of safety. 
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CHAPTER XXXV* 

THE REFUGEES. 

After a few days’ stay in the gloomy, and yet picturesque, 
Castle of Dunbar, Queen Mary found herself at the head of a 
formidable army, which consisted for the most part of well 
armed and well drilled feudal retainers. She herself had not 
been idle, but had displayed the most restless energy, and a 
burning desire to be revenged on her enemies. Her craven 
husband was tortured with fears as to the consequences to him¬ 
self for the murder of Rizzio, and in order to endeavour to 
restore himself to her Majesty’s favour again, he meanly issued 
a declaration, which was publicly proclaimed in Edinburgh. 
Therein he basely contradicted the reports which had asso¬ 
ciated him nufclovhat lie termed ‘ The late cruel murder com¬ 
mitted in the presence of the Queen’s Majesty, and treason¬ 
able detaining of her Majesty’s most noble person in captivity.’ 
And he further went on to declare on his honour, fidelity, and 
the word of a prince, ' that he never knew of any part of the 
said treasonable* conspiracy whereof he was slanderously and 
falsely accused, nor never counselled, commanded, consented, 
assisted, nor approved the same.’ 

His cowardly disavowal of the part he had played in the 
( conspiracy had the contrary effect to what he expected, and 
simply lowered him in his wife’s opinion instead of restoring 
him to her favour; while his companions in guilt heard his 
lying declaration with stunned amazement. He himself had 
incited them to conspire for the defence of his honour, and the 
increase of his power; now his separation from them, and 
his betrayal of them to the Queen, filled them with loathing 
disgust, they execrated him, and being determined not to let 
him escape as though he was free from all blame, they com¬ 
municated to her Majesty the two bonds he himself had 
signed, and in which it was arranged they were to confer on 
him the matrimonial crown, and to murder Rizzio. 

These document^ opened the Queen’s eyes to the duplicity 
and hollowness of her husband; and withdrawing from him 
her confidence, she regarded him with feelings of unmitigated 
disgust; and she plainly gave him to understand that she 
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considered him an ungrateful husband, a perfidious conspirator, 
and a cowardly liar. 

On a cold morning, as the white mists were swirling in from 
the sea, which was lashed into roaring fury by !i strong gait;., 
the Queen mustered her forces, nearly ten thousand strong, 
and with drums beating and banners Hying, she set out once 
more for Edinburgh. She rode a magnificent white horse, 
whose only trapping was a scarlet cloth thrown over its back. 
Mary looked every inch a Queen, and beautiful to boot. Her 
face was flushed with excitement, and she was elated in an un¬ 
usual degree at once more being in power. She rode at the 
head of her army, accompanied by a brilliant train of nobles, 
and so anxious was she to reach her capital again, that she 
frequently urged her horse into a gallop, and necessitated her 
friends going after her at full speed, and representing the 
danger she ran by separating herself from her guard. 

The news of her approach at the head of such a formidable 
army caused intense excitement in Edinburgh; and a .perfect 
panic amongst the conspirators, who waited for nothing, but 
mounting fleet horses, fled towards England for the safety of 
their lives. 

Amongst the fugitives were Bomcester, his daughter Lilian, 
and his sister Julie. At first he had been disposed to remain 
ami brave the Queen’s wrath, for he had an extensive and 
valuable business; but it was represented to him that in the 
flush of victory, and wrathful with righteous anger, the Queen 
would show no leniency to anyone who had conspired against 
her, and least of all to him who had openly insulted her, and 
whose fanaticism had led him into the utterance of most violent 
and unjustifiable language. 

He yielded to the solicitations of his friends, for a very 
little reflection showed him that he was too conspicuous and 
too powerful a figure to escape the Queen’s notice, and that 
his life would of a certainty be forfeited. It was a great blow 
to him to have to make the sacrifices which flight compelled 
him to do; but there was no alternative, and so he set his 
servants to hastily pack up the most valuable of his goods, 
and engaging a number of hack-horses, he piled his things 
upon them, and turned his back upon tfie <^ty. 

To poor Lilian the blow was a heavy one; for the thought 
of leaving without seeing Francois almost crushed her, because, 
perchance, she would never see him again. She had to bear her 
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sorrow alone, for her father was too gloomy and too depressed 
to be approached, while Aunt Julie, still clasping her beloved 
Bible to her scraggy breast, turned the whites of her eyes 
^jpwards and moaned, refusing either It) be comforted or to 
speak, save when now and again, by way of relieving her 
feelings, she turned her eyes down, and loaded her brother 
with reproaches, though why she did this was not very clear. 
No one knew, nor did she know herself. However, that wjjs 
of no consequence. If she had not been able to abuse some¬ 
body she would probably have had apoplexy. No doubt her 
worthy brother thought of this and so tolerated her abuse, as 
he knew that, under the circumstances, he would have been 
put to tremendous inconvenience to bury her, unless he had 
dug a grave in a field or by the roadside. He, in fact, rode 
along in sullen silence, for the worldly sacrifices he had been 
compelled to make preyed upon his mind. 

Lilian rode beside tpm, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
imaginable tfrfttjihe was enabled to keep the tears from gushing 
forth. In fact, as it was, her eyes were frequently dimmed, 
as she reviewed the past, in which she had known so little 
sunshine, and turned towards the future, which appeared no 
less dark—and darker still as the probability presented itself 
to her that nevtr again would she behold Francois. Perhaps 
until this moment she had not known how intensely she 
loved him. Now she was strangely depressed, and felt as if 
nothing in the world could possibly interest her. 

Thus the trio pursued their journey all day long in silence, 
theft baggage animals following in a string. Bomcester was 
nerC»>us and restless, and frequently glanced uneasily backward 
along the road, expecting to see armed men in pursuit. But 
he f'elj; that it were better to be taken than abandon his 
property, and so he accommodated his pace to that of the 
hack-horses which carried the goods. During the day several 
other refugees from the city passed them on their way south, and 
they volunteered the information that the Queen was marching 
on Edinburgh at the head of an enormous army, and that large 
rewards weijp offered for the capture of any of the con¬ 
spirators. 

This latter was is not pleasant news to the old fanatic, but, 
nevertheless, he*resolutely declined to leave his property; 
for in spite of his fanaticism worldly wealth had a great charm 
for him. 
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Night was falling at, tired and jaded, they reached a lonely 
hostel where they were enabled to obtain hospitality. Bom- 
cester had all his goods taken into his sleeping-room, and 
piled in a heap in the Centre of the floor, while he himself kep f - 
watch and ward over them, refusing to budge an inch. Not 
that there was much danger of thieves, for the hostel was 
lonely, and but few people were stopping in it. But still, the 
qjd man loved his wealth so intensely that even to imagine the 
possibility of losing so much as one ounce of it tortured him. 
When he had partaken of supper, which he ordered to be 
brought to his room, he fell to praying, calling on the Lord to 
protect him and his property, and to confound the Papist 
Queen Mary and all her followers. 

Aunt Julie and Lilian supped together, but almost in 
silence, until they had finished, and then Aunt Julie drew a 
great sigh as she hugged her Bible, and exclaimed : 

' Verily an affliction hath fallen upon, us, and our enemies 
hath encompassed us round about; but the Loru'^hose name 
be praised, will deliver us out of their hands, and bring us 
into a land of peace and plenty. Hast supped well, child ?’ 
addressing Lilian. 

‘ Exceedingly well, auntie.’ 

'We have been fed in the wilderness, and should give 
thanks,’ pursued the lugubrious Aunt Julie. 'By the rood, 
but I have a twinge of my rheumatiz ; and, as 1 am a poor 
sinner, it has struck me in my back. Lilian, child, thou shalt 
demand from mine host ten drops of his finest cognac. And 
see to it, that the water wherewith thou mixest my divr/^ht 
be boiling; and Lilian—O Lord have pity on an old wvWian, 
but that was an awful twinge !—Lilian, thou mayst put twenty 
drops of fine cognac in the water. An mine host hath a 
luscious Spanish citron thou canst add a delicate slice. Thou 
wilt remember that when I had my rheumatiz at Candlemas 
the leech swore by the virtues of Spanish citron when its 
sharpness was blunted by fine cognac. And, child, see that 
mine host cutteth not the citron with a steel blade. Ugh ! 
these hostel-keepers be little better than barbarif ns. Stay, I 
think it were better that thou shouldst tejl mine host to bring a 
flagon of fine cognac, and I will measure the^drops myself, and 
look to it that he forgets not the sugar.’ 

Lilian tripped away to execute her commission, and dear Aunt 
Julie sighed again—a sort of raspy, weedy sigh, suggestive of 
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a wintry blast whistling through dead bulrushes; and turning 
up her $yes again, she expressed a hope that the Lord would 
deliver her from her enemies. 

In a few m'inutes Lilian returned with* the information that 
tne flagon of fine cognac would be forthcoming, but that mine 
host was full of sorrow at his powerlessness to produce the 
Spanish citron. 

‘I dare be sworn, dear auntie,’ added Lilian, 'that, an his 
looks belied him not, he hath never beheld a Spanish citron!’ 

* Heaven forgive the poor barbarian!’ piously ejaculated 
Aunt Julie, as with her mittcned and bony arms she more 
closely clasped her Bible. ‘Truly we are in the land of 
darkness and ignorance, an they knoweth not Spanish citron. 
It is a grievous deprivation to me, Lilian, not to have the 
citron in my mixture, but I accept with resignation the Lord’s 
will.’ 

In due time mine host appeared with a flagon of fine cognac 
and a steamrr.£ j^eaker of water, together with a bowl of sugar. 
And when Aunt Julie had descanted learnedly on the virtues 
of your Spanish citron, she dismissed him with an imperious 
wave of her withered hand, and then she proceeded to concoct 
her ‘ rheumatiz mixture ’ ; but whether it was that the dear 
old soul’s eyes tvere unusually dim, or her hand trembled by 
reason of her twinges, the ‘ twenty drops ’ of cognac were 
greatly exceeded, and a dose amounting to nearer two hundred 
was the result. But the potency of the draught did not 
seem to affect Aunt Julie very much, and as her twinges 
increased very considerably, she found it necessary to twice 
repeat her favourite remedy ; and then, noticing that her 
niece was dozing on the settle in the chimney-corner, she 
exclaimed huskily : 

‘ Child! thou shalt unloose my stomacher and take off my 
gown, and we will to bed ; and may the Lord protect us from 
Papists, robbers, cut-throats, and all such vermin.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AN ALARM AND A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

It was a sullen morning when the fanatical Bomcester, his 
sister, and daughter took their departure from the hostel, and 
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continued their southward journey. The morning was already 
well advanced; for much time had been consumed by Bpmcester 
in counting all his things to see that nothing was missing, and 
in haggling with mine host about the reckoning.* He was a^ 
gloomy and as sullen as the morning, and he gave vent to his 
feelings in sighs and groans, intermingled with pious ejaculations 
and anathemas against the Papists, to whom he attributed all 
his misfortunes and trouble. Aunt Julie’s ‘twinges’ had for 
the moment left her, but she deemed it prudent, good gentle 
creature, to fortify her system against any return of the 
‘ rlicumatiz ’ by a few drops of fine cognac. The beautiful 
Lilian looked jaded and even more depressed than on the 
previous day. 

They were, in truth, a doleful party, though not without 
their comical aspect. The fanatic bestrode a horse much too 
small for him, so that his long legs nearly touched the ground, 
while Aunt Julie was seated on a great ambling beast whose 
colour was rusty gray, while his ribs were suggfw&ve of hoops 
over which parchment had been stretched. Every now and 
then this fiery steed stopped to refresh himself by nibbling 
grass on the wayside. Then would Aunt Julie turn up the 
whites of her eyes in pious wrath, and she would drum with 
her heels on his ribs, but all to no purpose; 'he treated her 
with profound disdain. The consequence was she had to call 
upon one of the drivers of the hacks for assistance, and so by 
a forcible application of a stout hazel stick, the rusty gray 
animal was induced to move on a little further. This alterna¬ 
tion between going and stopping took up a good deal of tunc, 
and sorely vexed the soul of poor Aunt Julie, who complained 
of twinges again, and expressed a very emphatic opinion that 
horses were like some men : they wanted a great deal of 
driving and hard thwacks before they would go the right 
way. 

This drew the fanatic from his shell, and caused him to 
utter a remonstrance; and he said that he considered his 
sister was utterly wanting in that respect for the male sex 
which it was woman’s bounden duty to have. ^Whereupon 
Aunt Julie squeezed her eyes to try and get some tears from 
them; but failing in this, she turned to' Lijian, and in very 
dolorous tones said : ' 

‘ Thou wouldst do well, child, to note thy father’s words. 
Thou wilt perceive, an thou be not a dullard, that a woman 
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has but a sorry time of it in this wicked world ; and when 
she becomes a man’s wife she becomes his bond-slave. I 
praise the Lord that I have escaped the common lot. And, 
j^lian, see that thou dost not marry; or*m thou art bent upon 
marrying, marry a fool, so that thou mayest rule him.’ 

‘ Hold thy peace, woman !’ roared her brother. ‘ Thou art 
an idle chatterer, with no more brains than Dame Fothergill’s 
daughter, and as thou art aware, she is a born idiot.’ 

Aunt Julie uttered a shriek, and nearly fell from her rusty 
gray steed, and as she held one of her skinny hands aloft, she 
exclaimed : 

‘ Oh, woe is me, that I should have lived to be called an 
idiot by my own flesh and blood ! Brother,’ she added 
solemnly, ‘ thou wilt incur the wrath of the Lord, an thou art 
so disrespectful to thy poor weak sister, who is entitled to thy 
sympathy and not thy abuse.’ 

‘ Let not thy tongue wag so like a magpie, thou vinegar 
woman,’ sn«,ved her brother. ‘ I vow that thy senseless 
chattering doth distract me.’ 

He dug his knees into the ribs of his horse, in order to make 
it increase its speed, so that he might get beyond the range of 
his sister's voice. 

Then Aunt .Pulie, stretching out her long, lean body, said 
scornfully to Lilian: 

‘ Child, I have been called a vinegar woman. Oh, but it 
is monstrous that my mother’s son should so insult me.’ 

‘ Agitate not thyself, dear aunt,’ said Lilian soothingly. 

‘ My jioor father is sore distressed, and he sayeth things 
hastily. Be comforted, I pray thee, aunty.’ 

Aunty, however, refused to be comforted, and continued to 
pour out her vials of wrath on her brother’s head until she had 
exhausted her vocabulary, and became silent, much to Lilian’s 
relief. 

Thus they rode along until about four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, when a cry of alarm broke from one of the drivers of 
the hack-horses. He pointed back along the road they had 
traversed, aijd far away in the distance a great cloud of dust 
could be seen rising up, indicating the rapid approach of horse¬ 
men. Bomcester saw it and exclaimed : 

‘We are pursued. The enemy is upon us. May the Lord 
disperse and scatter our foes, even as chaff is scattered before 
the wind.’ 
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The sudden fright qaused Aunt Julie to go off into scream¬ 
ing hysterics, and, slipping from her horse, she fell on her 
knees in the dust, and began to pray in an excited voice. • 

‘James,’ said Bomcfcster sternly, addressing one of his me^ 
‘ carry that screeching female into the middle of yonder field, 
and there empty thy flagon of water over her head. Your 
cold water is a most excellent cure for liglit-headedness.’ 

At this order Aunt Julie sprang to her feet, and shaking her 
Bible at James, exclaimed : 

‘ Man, an thou hast regard for thy features, touch me not, 
for I will so mark thee that thou wilt think a forest cat hath 
had her way of thee.’ 

‘ Truly she describes herself well,’ said Bomcester caustically. 
‘ Forest cats are dangerous cattle, therefore thou hadst best 
not meddle with her, James.’ 

This new indignity only served to incense Aunt Julie more, 
and there is no telling to what extent; her injured feelings 
would have prompted her to go had not Bomcwiter thrust her 
on one side with an angry gesture, and said: 

‘ Thy name is Satan, get thee gone.’ 

This was too much for poor Aunt Julie, who fainted in 
earnest, so that James lifted her up and carried her to a clump 
of ferns at the base of some trees, where Liliali proceeded to 
loose her stomacher and to apply her scent satchel to her 
nose. 

Bomcester stood in the centre of the road, looking the very 
personification of gloom and misanthropy. He strained his 
eyes in the direction of the advancing cloud of dust, and could 
plainly discern horsemen now, galloping at a furious pace. 

‘An these be our enemies,’ he murmured, ‘we are lost. But 
we will defend ourselves, and pray the Lord to fight.on our 
side. Hast got the pistols ready, James, and the caliver 
loaded ?’* 

‘ Ay, an it please you, master ; but an my old eyes deceive 
me not they be not soldiers that are coming.’ 

Bomcester drew a sigh of relief as he recognised this fact 
himself, and then suddenly he exclaimed : 

‘ They are refugees, like ourselves, fleeing from persecution, 
for, see, a woman rides with them.’ 

* A caliver was a kind of musket with a long barrel. It was generally 
loaded with a number of small bullets, and, for the period, was a formid¬ 
able weapon, though it took some time to load. 
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In another few minutes the new-comers thundered up, their 
horses panting, and flecked with foam, they themselves covered 
with dust, and wearing anxious, jaded looks. And then there 
Ijyrst forth a cry of mutual surprise and recognition as they 
drew rein, for they were Francois, Adrienne de Bois, and 
Basile the Jester. 

‘ The Lord preserve us,’ exclaimed Bomcester, ‘ but this is a 
surprise ! And where goest thou, Master Francois ?’ 

‘ We journey to Berwick.’ 

‘ We also bend our steps in that direction. Thou art flying 
from the Queen’s wrath F 

‘ Ay, we seek a place of safety for a time.’ 

‘ A murrain seize her,’ cried Bomcester hotly. 

‘Hush!’ said Francis quickly,‘thou must not speak like 
that of the Queen’s Majesty. And thy daughter, goes she 
well ?’ 

‘ She tends her aun{ yonder, beneath those trees,’ Bomcester 
answered suikHy , - 

At that moment Frantjois caught sight of Lilian, and spring¬ 
ing from his horse, he ran to greet her. 

She beheld him with feelings of gratified amazement, for it 
seemed to be little short of a miracle that they should meet in 
such an unexpected manner, and when she had almost begun 
to mourn for him as one for ever lost. Forgetting Aunt Julie 
for the moment, the elated girl made a hurried move forward, 
as if to receive the embraces which he seemed ready to bestow. 
But a voice arrested her, and the voice was her father’s. 

‘ Thou art inclined to be too familiar with this lad,’ he said. 

‘ Father!’ exclaimed Lilian indignantly, and blushing with 
shame and vexation. 

‘ Surely, sir, you forget that at our last meeting you gave us 
permission to be alone,’ put in Francois in surprise, anti looking 
at the strange old man somewhat severely. 

‘ Ay, that did I,’ answered Bomcester. ‘ But now things 
are changed somewhat. Thou must renounce the Queen’s 
Majesty and all her surroundings before thou wilt be privi¬ 
leged to clai&i my girl. But come, we will talk of that anon. 
Let us move onwar^j. lest we be overtaken by the ravening 
wolves who do the Queen’s business. These are friends of 
thine, I trow ?’ “Referring to Basile and Adrienne. 

Francois kissed Lilian’s hand, and whispered hastily: ' Be 
of good cheer, dear heart.’ Then answering the fanatic’s 
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question, he said: 1 Even so, sir. The lady is my honoured 
foster-mother, who, on account of my unworthiness, Ijas fallen 
under the Queen’s displeasure.’ 

‘ Out upon the Queen for a jade,’ cried Bomcester spiteful)'', 

‘ Nay, sir, 1 do protest against this abuse of her Majesty,’ 
Francois remarked, evidently to Bomcester’s annoyance, 
though he said nothing. ‘ This gentleman,’ Francois continued, 
‘ is my excellent friend Basile, erstwhile Jester in her Majesty’s 
Court.’ 

‘ I give thee greeting, sir, though thy trade is a sorry one,’ 
growled Bomcester; ‘thou wouldst do better to turn monk and 
save souls.’ At this moment his attention was drawn to one 
of his pack-horses, which had become unruly, and flinging out 
its hind legs, tossed its burden of packages over its head, 
scattering lace, satins, ribbons, and fancy cloths about the road 
in a confused jumble. 

Old Bomcester sprang from his nag with astonishing nimble¬ 
ness, and raising both hands high above his hgsitria an attitude 
of denunciation, he exclaimed : ‘ May the foul fiend torture 
thee and all thy stock, thou spittle of a venomous serpent! 
James ! James !’ he yelled, ‘ rescue those laces from the mire, 
for as I am an honest man I shall be ruined an they be soiled. 
And give me thy cudgel that in the Lord’s name I may beat 
out the devil which has entered into this unruly beast.’ There¬ 
upon he proceeded to unmercifully flagellate the wretched 
animal, and when he had exhausted himself by the unusual 
exertion, he said pantingly : ‘ There is virtue in your oak cudgel 
and a stout arm. Thou art an enemy to peace of mind and 
pious thought,’ he added, addressing the poor beast, which 
was trembling with fright. ‘ Thou art an offspring of Satan 
himself, but I thank the Lord that he has given me strength 
to subdue thee. Reload the beast, James, and see to it that 
my goods be not contaminated with the mire and dust.’ 

During this little scene Framjois had helped Aunt Julie and 
Lilian to mount, and had ridden forward with the latter ; 
Basile and Adrienne following side by side, while Aunt Julie 
brought up the rear. When the fanatic saw that the little 
party had left him behind he roared out ; 

‘ What ho, there ! A plague upon you for scurvy tricksters. 
Have you so small regard for age and the dignity of the Lord’s 
chosen servant that you dare to put this affront upon him ?’ 
He threw his long legs over his horse and urged it into a 
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gallop, and as he came abreast of Francois and Lilian he drew 
rein and exclaimed, as he struggled lo regain his breath, 
‘ Sirrah, an thou hast ever had good breeding thou must have 
left it behindrin thy hurried flight; as f(jr thee, daughter, thy 
slfiimelessness arouses my ire.’ 

‘ Nay, dear father-’ she began. 

‘ Peace!’ he cried. Then turning to Francis, he said ironi¬ 
cally: ‘An thou art desirous of playing the gallant, bestow thy 
pleasantness upon my sister; she will appreciate thee. Nay, I 
verily believe she would welcome an ape an it wore a beard, 
and was dressed in a man’s clothes.’ 

Aunt Julie’s sallow visage lighted up with volcanic fires of 
wrath as she caught these words, and in a shrill tone she 
piped : 

‘ Rrother, I vow that thou art a pig, and thy language doth 
outrage to the innocence of my .disposition.’ 

Bomcester laughed coarsely, if a contortion of his knotted 
face and thtvemission of a guttural sound from his cavernous 
mouth could be c/fllcd a laugh. 

Concealing the amusement he really felt, Francois placed 
himself beside the indignant Aunt Julie; and considering it a 
wise policy to propitiate her and win her regard, he began to 
talk soothingly«and admiringly to her, until the dear creature 
broke out into a benign smile, and murmured with a long- 
drawn sigh : 

‘ Thou art truly a handsome youth, and of exceeding great 
courtesy; one could almost love thee an thou wert not a 
Papist.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE RIFT IN THE LUTE. 

In due time the incongruous cavalcade reached Berwick with¬ 
out further adventure, where the refugees were safe for the time 
being from Queen Mary’s anger. On her return to her capital 
her Majesty lost no time in drawing up a list of those whom 
she intended to punish, shbuld they return into her kingdom. 
Amongst the names figured those of Francois and Bomcester: 
the latter was described as an arch traitor and a dangerous 
fanatic, in whose house the plot for the murder of Rizzio was 
concocted; while Francois was accused of treachery, but was 
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offered a pardon on condition of his returning and giving 
details of the plot and a complete list of all those who had 
directly or indirectly been concerned in the conspiracy. Fail¬ 
ing that he was not ..to come into the kingdom of Scotland 
again on pain of certain death. 

When Francois heard this, as he speedily did, for news soon 
travelled down to Berwick, he was plunged into profound 
grief. Even if he had been in possession of the information 
desired, and for which a pardon was offered, it is doubtful if 
he would have given it. But he had no such knowledge, and 
so under any circumstances it seemed that he was for ever 
banished from the Queen’s regard. 

Old Bomcester was not at all affected by the indictment 
against him, but on every conceivable occasion he spoke of the 
Queen in terms of the vilest abuse ; and his intense hatred 
ot her made' it evident that while he lived he would be a 
standing menace to her peace and safety. Notwithstanding 
that he had lamented deeply about the neavy lasses he vowed 
he had suffered through his hurried flight from Edinburgh, he 
had not left much of his wealth behind him, and his natural 
aptitude for making money was soon turned to account in 
Berwick, where he commenced his business in an old house 
that stood on the banks of the Tweed. 

Between him and Francis differences speedily arose, though 
it is almost needless to say that they were caused entirely by 
Bomcester. He charged the youth with being a secret partisan 
of the Queen of Scotland, whom he denounced as an immoral 
and profligate woman. He called upon Francois to join in 
these denunciations, and to renounce Catholicism, as the only 
means whereby he might hope to gain Lilian for his wife. 

Both these courses Francois resolutely refused, though it is 
possible that he would have embraced the new faith had it 
not been for the influence of Adrienne de Bois and Basile, both 
of whom, being staunch Catholics, reviled the followers of the 
new doctrines in the bitterest terms, and pointed out to 
1* ran^ois that if he became a renegade his life would hence¬ 
forth be cursed. The difficulties that thus beset him made 
him feel very unhappy. He was at present a dep*endent upon 
Adrienne, and he saw no prospect of securing Lilian for his 
wife unless he entirely fell in with hei- father’s views. 
Although Bomcester did not entirely deny him the privilege 
and pleasure of seeing Lilian, he never allowed him to be with 
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her unless he himself were present at the time. But the fact 
is, the old man still looked on Francois as a pliable tool, and 
was hopdful that he might yet gain him over. 

'l'hus matters lasted for some time, lyitil Francois felt his 
ditistcnce to be intolerable. He saw quite clearly that he 
must decide between love and loyalty, and the consequence 
was he was constantly struggling with his feeling, and suffer¬ 
ing keen mental distress. 

One day his foster-mother informed him that she had 
decided to yield to the importunities of Basile and become 
his wife. 

Francois heard this decision without any surprise, for he had 
all along seen that sooner or later it must come to that. But 
it caused him some secret trouble nevertheless, for, rightly or 
wrongly, he thought that he had no right to hope, and 
certainly could not expect, that his foster-mother would take 
the same interest in him after her marriage, and that, as a 
matter of fact, he woflld be more lonely than ever. 

This feeling begot a strange unrest within him, and, driven 
almost to desperation, he sought an interview with Bomcester, 
during which he reminded him that he was not true to his 
word, for that he had absolutely promised him that he should 
marry Lilian, /lut that now that lie had joined in a conspiracy, 
and was a fugitive from the Queen’s wrath, the promise was 
as far off’ as ever from being fulfilled. Bomcester’s answer 
was blunt and to the point so far as he was concerned. 

‘ Forswear the Queen, change thy faith, and Lilian, with an 
ample fortune, is thine.’ 

It was a terrible temptation—a temptation that not many 
young men, as poor and friendless as Francois, would have 
resisted. Even lie wavered a little, though for that he was to 
be pardoned, but he felt that though he loved Lilian intensely, 
the outrage he was asked to do to his feelings was too great 
a sacrifice. 

Ever since the day when he'had taken her part as against 
her brother, Aunt Julie and Francois had been excellent 
friends. And as if to avenge herself against her brother, she 
encouraged Francois to persist in his wooing of Lilian, and if 
he found that he could not in the end obtain the old fanatic’s 
consent, she advked him to carry her off. This latter course, 
however, was not an easy one, seeing that he was poor, and 
had not even the means to pay for such assistance as would 
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have been necessary, while his poverty would have prevented 
him from providing her with a home. But, nevertheless, he 
thought that if he could get her to consent to elope with him, 
he would run the risk, and would apply to his'foster-mother 
for a loan of money. Filled with this idea, he enlisted tne 
sympathies of Aunt Julie, and prevailed on her to walk with 
her charge one evening on the banks of the Tweed, so that he 
could talk to Lilian out of her father’s hearing. 

She, poor girl, was no less troubled than he was. Her 
father’s tyrannical rule pressed heavily upon her, and she 
longed for freedom from it, but she listened to Francois’s pro¬ 
posal to elope with shuddering dread. Her sense of duty to 
lier father was even stronger than her love for Francois, and 
she told him that she could not, dare not, leave him clandes¬ 
tinely, for he would curse her. 

‘Then the time has come, Lilian, when you and I must 
part,’ said Francois sorrowfully. 

‘Alas! say not so,’she exclaimed in'piteous accents. ‘An 
thou goest, then indeed the light will go from my life.’ 

‘ But it is impossible for me to remain here any longer in 
this uncertainty,’ he answered. 

‘ But my father may relent,’ she urged. 

‘ 1 fear not,’ Francois answered, ‘ unless I fulfil the con¬ 
ditions he has laid down, and which to me are absolutely im¬ 
possible.’ 

The beautiful girl was overwhelmed with grief, and wept 
bitterly ; but as she showed an unalterable determination not 
to go away without her father’s consent, Francois, on his part, 
was equally determined. ‘ Then our roads diverge,’ she said 
in a voice broken with sobs. ‘ Mine will be gloomy and 
pleasureless, as it has ever been ; but thine will take thee into 
the wide world. Soon thou wilt forget me, and give’ thy heart 
to another.’ 

‘ No, as I hope for Heaven, no !’ he cried passionately. 

‘ Hush,’ she said, ‘make no rash vows. Thou mayest feel 
sure now, but when thou art away and the days go by, some 
fair face will soon attract thee.’ 

‘ May God forget me an I allow* it to do so !’ he said with 
great earnestness. ‘Thy name is writ here on my heart, and 
no living woman shall ever erase it. Thy father has deceived 
me,’ he added with bitterness, ‘ but my love for thee has not 
abated one jot, and never will.’ 



A MYSTERIOUS WARNING l{)3 

Lilian was terribly distressed, but since he persisted in 
going away, she felt she must resign herself to her fate. She 
allowed tramjois to embrace her warmly, and she embraced 
him in return; and then when the deepening gloaming warned 
ll<?r and Aunt J ulie that it was time to return, she and her 
lover parted with tears and sighs. He tore himself away 
broken-hearted, and some hours later, after having written 
letters to Adrienne and Basile to tell them that he was going 
off to seek his fortune, he stealthily left the town. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A MYSTERIOUS WARNING. 

By energy and determination Mary Queen of Scots had once 
more restored herself to power in her own kingdom, and had 
brought forth into tin? world a prince, who was destined, un¬ 
wittingly, to push his royal mother from the throne, and, after 
a reign of thirty-five years in Scotland, to ascend the throne 
of England as James 1. 

'I'lie turbulent spirits, however, who kept the kingdom in a 
state of unrest, were still intriguing, and faction strove against 
faction, and party against party. Amongst the Queen’s per¬ 
sonal household, none seemed more devoted to her or more 
faithful than Philippe lienaud, now one of her chief physicians. 
She believed him to be a man in whom she could repose the 
most perfect confidence, for had he not even denounced his 
own son, when that son had conspired against her ? This trust 
and confidence only served to make Renaud more unscrupulous, 
more ambitious, more designing. Basile’s escape had annoyed 
him immensely, for he would have much preferred to have 
heard that he was dead; but he had represented Basile in 
such black colours to the Queen, that he did not deem it 
possible even that she would ever restore him to her favour. 
But though the Queen did not so express herself, she was 
truly sorry that Basile and Adrienne had gone ; for she had 
known them liotli from her/childhood, and Adrienne had been 
her girlish companioiV Her Majesty therefore secretly re¬ 
solved to recall h<?r when an opportunity should occur. 

Renaud, believing that he had nothing more to fear now 
that Basile, his enemy, had fled, began to weave plans for his 
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own aggrandizement. f To gain more power, and acquire great 
wealth, was the dream of his life ; and thinking that.he could 
best realize this by an apparent slavish serving of her Majesty, 
he took extraordinaryrineans to impress her with*his devotion, 
and one of these means was that of basely acting the spy rffi 
her unfortunate husband. 

The Queen bad come to look upon her husband with 
positive abhorrence, and one day, when Renaud had carried to 
her some piece of information against Lord Darnley, she 
sighed deeply, and said : 

‘ Alas ! alas ! in what way have I so offended heaven that I 
should be tortured by such a man ? An he had been so grand 
a man as the noble Earl of Bothwell, then indeed would I 
have been his slave ; but my Lord of Darnley is a poor weak 
coward, whose very presence makes me shudder.’ 

These significant words were not lost upon Renaud, and he 
treasured them up for future use. ' The indiscretion of the 
Queen in uttering them was in keeping'with her general con¬ 
duct, for though brave, and even heroic, sl7tf was sadly want¬ 
ing in that diplomatic caution which should be one of the 
strongest features in the character of a royal personage. 

It was unfortunately an open secret that her Majesty had 
displayed a marked partiality for the Earl of: Bothwell; and 
those who loved her.best did not hesitate to speak of it as 'a 
fatal passion.’ James Hepburn, the fourth Earl of Bothwell, 
was at this time about thirty years of age. lie was not only 
rich, but held important offices in the kingdom, and was the 
husband of Lady Jane Gordon, who was the daughter of the 
Earl of Huntley. 

Bothwell had nothing to recommend him in his looks, but 
he had a martial bearing, was fond of pleasure, possessed 
dauntless courage, an air of chivalrous devotion, and 'displayed 
the easy, elegant manner peculiar to France, where he had 
spent part of his life. The Queen was charmed with him. 
Her romantic and susceptible nature became a prey to his 
seductive blandishments, and her idea was to render him a 
faithful and useful servant. He on his part was a daring, am¬ 
bitious man, and aspired to become' her lover and her master; 
but Lord Darnley, the husband, was a bitrrier that would first 
of all have to be removed. ; 

At this time a border-war was raging in the south-east 
corner of the kingdom between three powerful families of 
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Liddesdale; and in order to repress* this war and restore 
tranquility, her Majesty despatched Botlnvell thither with the 
tifcle of I,(Vl-Lieutenant, and two days later she set out for 
Jedburgh, tiiere to hold her assizes, aiHl to endeavour by her 
personal influence to repress the sanguinary conflict then 
going on. 

It chanced that on the very day that her Majesty was 
travelling to Jedburgh her favourite Bothwell had been sorely 
wounded in a personal fight, with a notorious robber named 
John Elliot, and it had been found necessary to convey the 
wounded Earl to the Castle of Hermitage, of which he was 
then the owner. It was a powerful border lastness, rugged 
and stern amidst its wild surroundings. 

The Queen heard with pain and alarm of the illness of 
Bothwell, and when she had discharged her imperative judicial 
functions at Jedburgh, she took horse and hastened to the 
Castle, accompanied l>y Itenaud and some of her nobles. It 
was a long and harassing ride, and the Queen’s anxiety to 
reach her destination was so great that she took no refresh¬ 
ment, and allowed herself no rest. On arrival, she stayed an 
hour with the wounded Earl, and then rode back again. She 
occupied lodgings in an old house in the town of Jedburgh, 
and that night Idle spent several hours in writing to Bothwell, 
notwithstanding that she had only just left him. Her room 
was a low-pitched wainscoted chamber, narrow and long, 
and communicated at each end with other rooms, which in 
their turn communicated with a corridor that was connected 
by a flight of stairs with the courtyard. The Queen had ex¬ 
pressed a desire to be left alone for some time, and had given 
ordersjthat she was not to be disturbed. This order led to 
some ljxity on the part of her attendants, who made it an 
opportunity to enjoy themselves, while—the night being 
stormy and bitterly cold, for October was well advanced—the 
guard on duty in the courtyijrd had stolen into the great 
kitchen, to flirt with the scrying wenches, and drink hot ale 
before the blazing wood fireytm the cavernous hearthstone. 

It thus came about that a man, watching his opportunity, 
was enabled to slip through the guard and gain the stairway 
without being observed. He was entirely enveloped in a 
long brown cloalf and cowl, such as was worn by mendicant 
friars; and in order to more effectually screen his face he 
wore over it a piece of black muslin, which rendered recog- 
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nition impossible. With stealthy steps he passed into the 
Queen’s apartments and gained the doorway of the one where 
she was busily writing. For a moment he stood -'regarding 
her. Then he made noise with his foot to ‘attract her 
attention. 

She looked up, and her face, already pale, became paler 
still as a shock of fright almost paralyzed her heart. 

‘ Madame, have no fear,’ said the man. ' I am here not to 
injure, but to warn you.’ 

‘ Who art thou ?’ she gasped in choking accents, and feeling 
as if she were suffocating, and that all the strength was going 
from her limbs. 

‘ A friend,’ was the answer that came from the mysterious 
figure. 

‘ And thy business ?’ she faintly murmured. 

‘ To warn and caution your Grace.’ 

‘ Against whom, and what ?’ she gasped in a voice that was 
almost inaudible. But the man heard' it, and without ad¬ 
vancing an inch, he answered in solemTf and measured 
accents: 

‘ Beware of Philippe Rcnaud. He is an impostor and a 
treacherous servant of your Majesty. He aims onH at gain¬ 
ing power. Beware also of the Earl of Bothvell, or he will 
bring your Majesty to shame and sorrow.’ 

The Queen by this time had almost fainted, and the room 
seemed to be swimming round her. Then the mysterious 
stranger disappeared as silently and stealthily as he had come, 
and passing down the stairs and through the courtyard, gained 
the street without being discovered. 

For some little time her Majesty remained in a dazed and 
half-stupefied state, until by a desperate effort of her wonderful 
energy, she roused herself up, and sounded her bell,"which 
brought her chief female attendant. 

‘ Your Majesty is ill ?’ cried the woman in grave alarm. 

‘ No, no,’ murmured the QueV;n ; ‘ but tell me hast thou 
seen anyone pass to my chamber or from it ?’ 

‘No, your Majesty, as I hop' for mercy,’,the woman 
answered, turning deadly pale with' superstitious fear. 

‘ It is strange—very strange,’ mused the Queen. ‘ I could 
have sworn that a cloaked figure entered foy room and ad¬ 
dressed some words to me.’ 

‘ Your Majesty is faint and weary. An it please you, I will 
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summon your Majesty’s maids to put you to bed.’ The Queen 
made A sign as if she objected to this, but the woman 
pleaded : 

‘An it please your Majesty, I enftre you retire, for your 
Majesty looks so ill and weary.’ 

The Queen could no longer disguise from herself that she 
was ill. The extraordinary exertions she had gone through, 
her great mental distress at Bothwell’s illness, and now the 
fright she had received by the strange appearance of the 
cloaked figure, had told upon her, and she felt that her 
strength had left her, and as if she were dying. So obvious 
was this illness that the woman took upon herself to .summon 
the attendants. No sooner was this done than her Majesty 
fell into a deep swoon, and remained unconscious for some 
hours, and apparently at the point of death. She rallied, 
however, but was seized with a violent fever, and relapsed 
into insensibility, wlych lasted for several days. 


CHAPTER XL. 

T1IE I.EECU AND THE EA11L. 

The Queen lay in an extremely dangerous condition for many 
days, and it seemed as if her end had really come. The Karl 
of Bothwell, being convalescent from his wound, hastened to 
her, and his presence seemed to have a good effect. She re¬ 
covered but slowly, however, and it was not until well on in 
November that she was able to leave Jedburgh. 

It was stormy, wintry weather, and the hurtling blasts of 
icy wind drove down blinding snow wreaths until the whole 
expanse of country was pallid .and silent, as if touched with 
the chill of death. The Queen, who still suffered extremely, 
appeared careworn and melancholy. She reposed on silken 
cushions in a litter that w;/s borne by relays of men. But 
progress was slow and difficult, for the paths—roads being un¬ 
known—we*e obliterated An many parts with snow, and in 
places were worn injo ddep ruts and holes by the autumn 
rains. 

A large retinu^accompanied the Queen; it included, besides 
an armed force, the Earl of Bothwell and his own personal 
followers, and a number of other noblemen. Renaud was 
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still in attendance on her Majesty, notwithstanding the warn¬ 
ings she had twice received, first from her favourite Adrienne, 
and then from the mysterious stranger who had •(Sdaciously 
penetrated to her private chamber at Jedburgh. ‘But though 
her manner had in no way altered to him, her faith had been 
somewhat shaken ; before she had been three days on the 
road, however, that faith was made whole again by reason of 
his devotion and attention. 

The journey was performed by short stages along the coast. 
The sea was wrathful, being lashed into fury by the fierce 
winter gales; and the thunderous surf as it beat upon the 
rocky shore filled the air with flying spume and deafening 
roar. The sullen, ashen, and boisterous weather seemed to 
depress the royal invalid until she was overwhelmed with grief 
and sorrow, and several times she exclaimed : 

‘ 1 could wish to be dead. I could wish to be dead.’ 

On one of these occasions ltenaud, ,who was beside her 
litter, ventured to say : 

‘ Wherefore, madam, are you so unhappy t' 

She turned her white face towards him, and fixing her 
languid, mournful-looking eyes on his, she answered in tones 
that scarcely rose above a whisper : 

‘ Alas, good ltenaud, an thou knew how heavy is my heart, 
thou wouldst not wonder at my sighs and groans.’ 

‘Your Grace’s heart should be light,’ he said insinuatingly. 

‘ Should be !’ she echoed. ‘ Ay, .should he, an it were not 
chained to one who values it not, and who has tried so hard 
to break it.’ 

ltenaud glanced about him to make sure that no ear was 
sufficiently near to catch his words, and then he remarked 
cautiously: ^ 

‘ An I read your Majesty’s words aright, it is my Lord of 
Darnley who has so treated your Grace.’ 

The Queen made no answer. V She only sighed and looked 
at him. But what other answer'*, 1 id he require ? The King’s 
conduct had been such as to ciuse the Queen the most 
poignant grief, and if she hated hi’n he had brought it upon 
himself. 

After a journey of twelve days the royal traveller reached 
her favourite residence, Craigmillar Castle, within a league of 
her capital. She was still very ill, and being much in need 
of rest, she decided to sojourn a fortnight at Craigmillar. The 
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Earl of Boihwell remained in close attendance ou her, and she 
seemed fr* derive great pleasure and comfort from his presence. 

One aVteVjjoon, when the short winter day was darkening to 
its close, the Earl was passing to his garters, having been 
paying a visit to the Queen, when a man suddenly confronted 
him as he turned an angle in the passage. 

‘Most noble Earl, 1 would humbly crave private speech 
with you,’ said the man. 

‘ What art thou?’ exclaimed the Earl, half drawing his sword, 
suspecting treachery ; for in the gloom he could not distinguish 
the speaker. 

‘ I am Philippe lienaud, the Queen’s physician,’ came the 
answer. 

‘ Ah, by my faith, I knew thee not, good Renaud,’ said the 
Earl, returning his sword to its scabbard. ‘ Come thou to my 
chamber, and we will speak together.’ 

Botliwell led the jvay to his sumptuously-furnished room, 
where, throwing himself on to a cushioned seat, he motioned 
Renaud to be seated also, and then lie said : 

‘ We are free to speak without fear of interruption. What 
is thy pleasure, Master Renaud ?’ 

‘ I woiiTcIspeak of her Majesty, an it so please you,’ answered 
Renaud, fixing Iris eyes upon the Earl. 

‘ Of her Majesty ! And what of her ? Speak freely, for 1 
am interested in all that concerns the Queen’s person.’ 

‘You know, my lord, that her grace has a heavy sorrow at 
her heart, and I much fear it retardeth her recovery.’ 

‘Thou art her leech, and should know,’ returned Bothwell 
artfully, and watching his companion’s face out of the corners 
of his eyes. ‘ Rut an thou art skilled in thy trade, thou 
sliouldst discover the sorrow and endeavour to remove it. To 
know the cause of a disease is to be able to suggest a remedy.’ 

‘ Right well do I know the cause of the disease, my lord; 
but the remedy lies in your loifdship’s hands.’ 

‘ How say you so ?’ exclairt’ed the Earl, affecting to be in¬ 
dignant, and turning a littlc*‘pale. 

‘ Nay, an if please you, mV lord, reserve your anger,’ Renaud 
said imperturbably. # ‘Thfc disease is her Grace’s husband; 
and though I be a leech I know no remedy tor that complaint.’ 

Bothwell started, and seemed uneasy. Then sitting upright, 
he made answer, while an expression pregnant with a deep 
meaning came into his dark face : 
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‘ Good Renaud, haye a care of thy tongue, lest it cut off 
thine own head. We live in dangerous times, andyfwe must 
be cautious for fear the very spirits of the air/spread our 
secrets abroad.’ 

‘ Yon said but now, my lord, that we were free to speak 
without fear of interruption,’ Renaud remarked pointedly. 

‘Ay, ay—true,’ answered Bothwell, a little disconcerted. 

‘ But come, now, thou hast referred to her Majesty’s disease; 
art thou quite sure thou knowest not a remedy ?’ 

‘ I have heard it said, my lord, that for such diseases divorce 
is good,’ said Renaud slowly. 

The Earl turned his face away as if to hide what was pass¬ 
ing in his mind, and it was only after a considerable pause that 
he replied very pointedly by asking a question: 

‘ Dost thou mean a legal divorce, Renaud ?’ 

Renaud, not to be outdone in astuteness, answered almost 
sharply: 

‘Verily so, my lord, since I know not other means of 
obtaining a divorce.’ 

The Earl shrugged his shoulders, and replied: 

‘ Nor 1. But hast thou reflected, Renaud, how many diffi¬ 
culties lie in the way ? The Queen’s Majesty is cousin to the 
King, her husband; and, in order to remove that disability to 
their marriage, the Pope granted a dispensation, and how could 
he be asked to remove that ? An thou knowest aught that 
would sustain a charge of adultery against the King, or could 
we prosecute him for treason, then might there be hope for 
the Queen’s disease. But failing that, alas ! 1 see nothing 
but shadows for her poor Majesty as long as she may live.’ 

‘ Nor 1,’ returned Renaud, ‘save-’ 

‘ Save what ?’ cried the Earl eagerly, as the other paused 
on the word and showed no intention of proceeding! 

‘ Save the King should be called away,’ Renaud added slowly. 

‘ Now 1 art thou tedious,’ exclaimed Bothwell. ‘What meanest 
thou by called away ?’ S 

‘ I mean that there is no W’ay suve it should please Heaven 
to remove him to a better world. , 

‘And thou wouldst suggest that'his removal be hastened,’ 
Bothwell remarked quickly and bluntly. 

‘ 1 said not so.’ 

‘ No ; but that is thy thought. Give thy thoughts vent, 
man. I am thy friend, and not thy enemy. Therefore speak 
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freely. And mark me, Renaud,’ lie added with great signifi¬ 
cance, ‘ She Earl of Bothwell never betrays- and never forgets his 
friends.’ * a, 

Renaud bent one knee before the E)*rl and said, with well 
simulated humility: 

‘ I claim the high honour of being your friend, my lord, if 
to be staunch and true and faithful implies friendship.’ 

' By the Mass, they do !’ cried the Earl. 

‘ Then wishing only to serve you well,’ Renaud went on, ‘ I 
would say that my Lord of Darnley should die.’ 

‘ How ?’ cried Bothwell. 

Renaud rose, and bowing, said : 

‘ My lord, I have suggested a remedy for the Queen’s most 
desperate malady ; but, an you will give me leave to say it, it 
is for you, my lord, to find a means for the administration of 
the remedy.’ 

Bothwell became very thoughtful and frowned gloomily. 
He paced up and down for a little while as though quite 
oblivious of RenauTl’s presence. But suddenly he stopped, 
and laying one hand on Renaud’s shoulder, and with the 
other taking Renaud’s hand, he said, as he peered into 
his eyes 

‘ Thou art iif very truth a friend ; but be cautious. We 
will talk anon of this matter. In the meantime observe, but 
speak not; and let this be a pledge of secrecy between thee 
and me.’ 

He took from his neck a gold chain of fine workmanship, 
to which was suspended a diamond cross ; he placed it round 
the neck of Renaud, then dismissed him. And when Renaud 
got into the corridor he clutched the diamond cross in his 
hand and thought to himself: 

‘ The riches are coming at last. All that I have hoped for, 
all that I have craved, all that I have dreamed of will be mine. 
Riches, and high estate, and pftwer—ay, power, that is worth 
all the others.’ He smiled sardonically at his own thoughts ; 
then suddenly the smile passed, giving place to a deep 
anger frown,,and he muttered audibly : ‘ I must win ! Let 
those who would thwart me beware !’ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE QUEEN AND THE CLOWN. 

Tiie Earl of Botliwell satin thoughtful silence for a longtime. 
Shadows were around him, but he saw them not. Had he 
done so he might have been startled, bold as he was ; for he 
would have seen the terrible fate that awaited him and the 
hapless Queen. But he looked no further into the future 
than so far as it concerned his own immediate advancement. 
He was daring and pitiless, and aimed at eagle flight. To 
grovel in the dust, as some men were content to do, would 
not suit him. He would soar up towards the sun and bask in 
its dazzling brightness. And to one youthful as he was, daring 
as he was, unscrupulous as he was, anjl powerful as he was, 
what could be impossible ? 

He rose from his reverie with stern resolution, and a deter¬ 
mination to lift himself up and up, even to the throne. 

‘Her Majesty suffers grievously,’ he murmured, ‘and it 
were unkind not to give her ease. The remedy for her 
Majesty’s sickness lieth in my hands, so fcaid the villain, 
Renaud. We will see an it be so.’ 

Botliwell lost no time in gathering around him powerful as 
well as daring spirits, who were ready to do his bidding 
and carry out his suggestions slavishly. Amongst them were 
Lord Tethington, Sir James Balfour, the Earl of Huntly and 
Argyle. They formed themselves into a homicidal league, 
and they bound themselves by oath and a signed bond to 
‘ cut off the King as a young fool and tyrant who, was an 
enemy to the nobility, and had conducted himself in an 
intolerable manner to the Queen’s Majesty.’ They further 
pledged themselves to stand true to each other and defend 
their desperate deed as a necessary measure of state. 

A month later the Queen ha\l almost recovered her usual 
health, and her infant son was baptized with great magnificence 
in Stirling Castle. The event wrfs celebrated with great re¬ 
joicing ; and though it was wintry weather, and bitterly cold, 
festivities on a stupendous scale were prepared. The old castle 
was ablaze with banners, and from the ancient ramparts cannon 
thundered the whole day long. A brilliant assembly of nobles 
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had gathered together, and an ambassador with a large retinue 
had arrivdd from England, bearing a solid gold font as a 
present frbimQueen Elizabeth. In the town a fair was held, 
and the country people flocked in frem the country for 
malty miles around. Whole sheep and oxen were roasted at 
huge bonfires, and cakes and ale were distributed by tons 
gratuitously. 

Lord Darnley, though resident in Stirling Castle at this 
time, was not present at the imposing ceremony of the 
baptizing of his own son. He seemed to have sunk into 
gloomy apathy, he shut himself up in his own apartments 
and held aloof from the festivities, although requested to 
show himself to the people. The Queen was much irritated 
and annoyed by his conduct, but she managed, for the time 
being, to throw aside her sadness, while her natural amiability 
and grace asserted themselves ; and when the night had come 
she gave her consent to a masque being performed by some 
mummers. 

This masque was dhacted in the grand reception-room of the 
castle. It was a tragic story, but the gloom was relieved by 
the antics of a merry-andrew who, grotesque and ridiculous 
in paint armTeathcrs, cut such capers, and was so full of jokes, 
that he kept tlfe royal audience convulsed with laughter. 
This merry-andrew was evidently a young man, but his 
features were so disguised with paint that it was difficult to 
tell what he was like. 

The Queen, with Botliwell on her right, sat close to the 
little stage, and behind her were her nobles and members of 
her household. Remind being conspicuous as sitting close to 
the royal chair. 

During the progress of the masque the merry-andrew pre¬ 
tended to "be a fortune-teller, and, approaching the Queen, 
dropped on one knee before her, and begged her to show 
him her royal hand. Much amused by his audacity and 
buffoonery, she complied with his request, and he, affecting to 
read the lines in her palm, said : 

‘ Your Majesty hath a son.’ 

‘ Go to, thou foolisjji loan,’ replied the Queen good-hu¬ 
mouredly, ‘an thou canst tell us nothing newer than that we’ll 
dub thee knave, afld have thee trounced.’ 

‘ Nay, your Majesty, an it please you, your Majesty, I am 
but a poor clown, and know not knavery,’ the man answered 
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with abject meekness, and bowing his head. ‘ But your 
Majesty’s son shall become a king,’ he contin/ed, as he 
pretended once more to read the lines in the QyseA’s hand. 

‘ Ah, now dost thou speak well,’ the Queen murmured; 
‘ and yet thy prophecy hath not much wit about it.’ 

‘Your Majesty will have long life,’ the man went on. 
‘Your Majesty has good friends, but, alas! enemies also. 
See to them, your Majesty, for they are dangerous villains. 
There is one who hath no blue blood in his veins. He is a 
plebeian ; watch him well, your Majesty, for he is, in truth, a 
very cunning knave.’ 

‘ Go to, and resume thy place,’ answered the Queen 
peremptorily, with some display of anger at the man’s bold¬ 
ness, and by no means feeling comfortable, for his words 
suggested Renaud to her thoughts at once. 

The fellow rose from his knees, when suddenly his painted 
face became contorted with horror, as it seemed, and he 
appeared to be trembling in all his limbs. 

‘ Art thou ill ?’ her Majesty demanded 1 in alarm as she half 
started from her seat. 

‘ No, an it please your Grace,’ said the man with quivering 
voice ; ‘ but that worthy gentleman hath looked at me, and he 
hath an evil eye.’ * 

The ' worthy gentleman ’ alluded to by the merry-andrew 
was none other than Renaud, who turned deadly pale, and 
rising, seemed as if he were going to strike the clown. 
But the Queen, who was very angry now at this untoward 
incident, said comrnandingly : 

‘ Monsieur Renaud, resume your seat. The silly loon hath 
no manners, but he is privileged at this time to say foolish 
things.’ Then, turning to the clown, she said sharply : ‘ Get 
thee gone, sirrah; thou hast abused the liberty we have 
accorded thee, and we are disposed to have thee cudgelled, 
that in future thou mayest learn better manners.’ 

The man, whose greasy painted face still depicted fear, 
bowed very low, and then, as he was raising his head again, 
he muttered, but distinctly enough for her Majesty to hear 
his words, though Renaud could not hyar : 

‘ He hath an evil eye, your Majesty, he hath an evil eye. 
Beware of him, lest he doeth a grievous wrbng to your Grace.' 

Having thus delivered himself, the clown leapt on to the 
little stage and disappeared behind a curtain. 
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The Queen was greatly agitated, and Ijer first impulse was 
to have tHe fellow arrested; but she saw at once that this 
would be giving importance to a ridiculous though unpleasant 
incident, so she decided to take no further notice of it. 

Although she was pleased to think the incident ridiculous, 
it affected her more deeply than she cared to confess, for, 
coupled with the mysterious warning she had received at 
Jedburgh, it seemed to have some significance. At a later 
period of the evening, when she was alone with Bothwell, she 
asked, in an assumed tone of careless indifference : 

‘ My Lord Bothwell, what opinion do you hold with refer¬ 
ence to my physician Renaud ?’ 

The Earl was a little taken off his guard by the question, 
but suddenly it flashed upon his mind that it might be to his 
own interests now to get rid of Renaud once and for all. He 
did not see how he could use him further, and owing to what 
had passed between them the' Earl knew that to some extent 
he was in Itenaud’s power. So, laughingly, he made answer 
to the Queen thus : * 

‘ An it so please your Grace, the matter hath concerned me 
not hitherto, since I have deemed Monsieur Renaud a some¬ 
what insigffiucUnt personage. But since your Majesty demands 
to know my humble opinion, I should be lacking in honesty 
an I failed to say plainly that I like him not.’ 

' And wherefore so ?’ exclaimed her Majesty, with sudden¬ 
ness and alarm. 

‘Nay, your Grace, be not alarmed,’ Bothwell returned, 
wishing to reassure her; ‘ as I am an honest gentleman, I 
believe Monsieur Renaud to be a knave ; but he is powerless, 
and a wave of your own sweet hand would sweep him away.’ 

The Queen looked at Bothwell for some moments. Then she 
turned from him without further remark. His words, taken in 
connection with the warning at Jedburgh, and the clown’s 
remark that night about the evH eye, however, made a great 
impression upon her, and for the first time she began to 
suspect Renaud of treachery. Hitherto she had had great faith 
in him. Now tjjat faith was once more shaken, and she resolved 
that in future she wouljl trust him less and watch him more. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

INl'O THE SHADOW OF DOOM. 

Renaud, after that incident at the masque, became conscious 
that the Queen’s manner had somewhat changed towards him, 
and he had grounds for thinking that he was falling into her 
disfavour, if he had not already done so. This, however, only 
encouraged him to intrigue the more, believing that he would 
have a greater bold over her Majesty if the plot to murder 
Darnley was successfully carried out. He therefore connived 
with the conspirators, and in particular he sought to cement 
the bond between himself and Bothwell. The Earl, on his 
part, would have liked to have shaken him off, but herein 
he showed himself to be a less clever man than Renaud, 
who was now a perfect master in the art of deception and 
intrigue. The Earl was compelled to recognise that in Renaud 
he had no ordinary person to deal witlp for the Frenchman 
was daringly ambitious, far-seeing, and capable by force of 
character of drawing men to him, and as a matter of fact 
lie was the recognised head of a secret and powerful faction, 
ready at any moment to do his bidding. 

Under these circumstances feelings of prudence and caution 
induced Bothwell to make a show of friendship, although at 
heart he hated Renaud. But he resolved, since it was now 
impossible to break away from him, to endeavour to place him 
very conspicuously in the conspiracy, so that should revelations 
be made afterwards, he would have no chance of escape. 'Phis 
design, however, was one in which two could take a hand, 
and Renaud had conceived a similar idea with reference to 
Bothwell, whom he distrusted, envied, and secretly feared. 
Thus these two bold and crafty villains tacitly agreed to hate 
each other, while outwardly* they professed to be warmly 
attached. 

In the meantime the diabolical plot for the assassination of 
the King developed, and the end was not far*.,off. Damley 
had been attacked with a grievous illness at Glasgow, and 
this illness subsequently proved to be small-pox. The Queen 
set out for Glasgow to see him ; and when they met, much 
to his surprise, she lavished upon him marks of the strongest 
affection. Damley was perfectly well aware that previous to 
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this she had reviled him, and therefore he was not w ithout 
suspicion that the new turn in affairs meant mischief. He 
was yielausiioly and despondent, and he made known his ap¬ 
prehensions to his wife. The Queen twitted him with his 
fear:.? and accused him of being deficient in courage and resolu¬ 
tion ; and then, displaying unusual warmth towards him, her 
former influence was soon regained. Amongst the numerous 
attendants on the Queen, who had accompanied her from the 
capital, was a Frenchman named Nicholas Hubert, who was 
commonly known as ‘ Paris.’ This man was a confidential ser¬ 
vant in the service of the Earl of Bothwell. He was a dark- 
complexioned, well-made man, cunning and serpent-like as to 
his general appearance, and silent and mysterious as to his 
movements. 

Two days after the Queen’s arrival in Cdasgow Paris secretly 
departed in the dead of night for Edinburgh, being the bearer 
of a private letter from her Majesty to Bothwell. 

In a few days Paris feturned and gave to the Queen the 
information that his master had prepared a house in Kirk-o’- 
Field for the reception of the King, since to take him to 
Holyrood, suffering as he was from infectious disease, might 
be to oxpotK, the baby prince to the danger of catching the 
complaint. 

The Queen made known to her husband what had been 
done, and told him that when he was a little stronger she 
would accompany him back to the capital. Darnley heard of 
the plans with some misgiving. While on the one hand he 
yearned to be once more in the Queen’s favour, and, as her 
husband, enjoy her confidence and trust, on the other hand 
he doubted and even feared her. Perhaps she divined some¬ 
thing of this, for she increased her expressions of affection, 
and showed him even more attention. Deluded by these 
manifestations, his fears faded away, and his pale cadaverous 
face, which had so long been > clouded with the deepest 
melancholy, assumed an expression of joyfulncss and ex¬ 
pectancy that caused him to look several years younger. 

Having thus„got over his fears, he began to lavish caresses 
and extravagant praise upoij his wife, and he talked of the 
near time when once a/?ain in the brightness of her love he 
would be ever by 'her side, to protect her and guard her 
interests, and share with her the cares of State. 

At last the day came for their departure, and the Queen 
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made arrangements for the journey to be performed by easy 
stages. Darnley was to be conveyed in a litter,’while the 
Queen elected to travel on horseback. 

When the hour arrived for his leaving Glasgow, where at 
least he enjoyed security, Darnley's old brooding fears came 
upon him again. Once more his faith in his wife was shaken, 
and he observed to an intimate friend as he was on the point 
of departure: 

‘ I have fears enough, but may God judge between us. I 
have her promise only to trust to, but I have put myself in 
her hands, and I shall go with her though she should murder 
me.' 

A few days later, on a sobbing morning .at the end of 
January, Darnley and the Queen drew near the capital, and 
at a short distance from the gates the Earl of Botliwell 
came with a great retinue to meet them, and thence conducted 
them to the house in Kirk-o’-Field. 

The building that had been chosen for the royal lodging 
was an ill-conditioned place, and quite unsuited for the purpose. 
It had formerly been the property of the prebendaries of the 
Kirk-o’-Field, and it was small, confined, badly ventilated, and 
badly furnished. It consisted of but two storie*r»<*.e of which 
contained a cellar and another room. The ether consisted of 
a gallery, which extended above the cellar, and a bedchamber 
which corresponded with the room beneath. In this bedroom 
a new bed had been placed, and it was hung with black figured 
velvet, which gave it a most funereal aspect, so that the young 
King, who was still an invalid, started and turned pale as he 
entered. And when his servant inquired what it was that 
affected him, he answered with a mournful smile : 

‘ It seemeth to me as if that bed with its sable trappings 
was a funeral couch.’ 

Three servants of the King were installed in the gallery, 
while the underneath room was prepared for the Queen, and 
the cellar was for the nonce turned into a kitchen. 

Here in this uncomfortable and barren place Mary Queen 
of Scots and her husband Darnley passed several days and 
nights. The house was isolated and lonely, though it stood 
near an old Dominican convent of Black Friars. Kirk-o’- 
F'ield itself was an extensive and open sp..ce, just outside of 
Edinburgh, and scattered about were several houses, nearly all 
of them being provided with gardens. One of these houses. 
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the best in the Field, was the town residence of the Duke of 
Chatelhe?ault. To this residence Darn ley’s servants had 
originally*gone, intending to prepare it for their master’s re¬ 
ception ; hut, by order of Bothwell, the ofher one was selected, 
owlhg, no doubt, to its isolated position, which offered better 
opportunities for successfully carrying out the nefarious plot. 
This house, moreover, was at the time the property of one 
Robert Balfour, who was a toady to, and a creature of Both- 
weil’s, and a near relative of Sir James Balfour, who had 
drafted the bonds for the murder. 

'The fatigues of the journey told somewhat on Darnley, and 
he had a slight relapse of his illness ; but the Queen redoubled 
her attentions, and became more assiduous ; and she gave such 
manifold proofs of her affection that not only did he regain 
strength again, but the fears that had haunted him disappeared. 
He began once more to dream ambitious dreams, and to look 
forward to the day when he would be a king in something 
more than name. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE PLOT THICKENS. 

While the Queen was thus deluding her husband by leading 
him to believe that she had once more restored him to a high 
place in her affections, the daring and unscrupulous Earl of 
Bothwell was elaborating and perfecting the plot which had 
for its object the destruction of Darnley. In addition to the 
many accomplices amongst the nobility whom he had secured, 
the Earl took into liis confidence some of his servants as well 
as some men-at-arms who had fought with him in the Border 
wars, and whose courage and devotedness he had amply tested. 
And apart from these he manifested great affection for Renaud, 
and told him that his services were indispensable. This 
affection was, of course, a sham, for he detested Renaud. He 
saw that he was cute, cunning, unscrupulous, and ambitious, 
and that he \^a.s simply playing his own game. It was there¬ 
fore Bothwell’s aim to so implicate Renaud as to get him quite 
in his power, even if Sc could not succeed in destroying him 
also, which he hojfed to do. This fear of Renaud arose be¬ 
cause the Earl knew perfectly well that he was not to be 
trusted, but he had gone too far with him to throw him over 
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now, ami so he loaded him with presents, and tried to make 
him believe that he truly liked him. 

Remind, however, was in every way a match for his noble- 
blooded, but treacherous, confederate. He read and probed 
the Earl better than the Earl read and probed him, uniP’he 
knew' perfectly well that the rich presents were simply so 
many sops, and the professions of friendship and affection 
simply false. 

' I play to win,’ Remind often said to himself. ‘ The dear 
Earl of Bothwell believes that he has a mouse in me, but when 
the proper time comes he may discover that he has mistaken 
a wolf for a mouse, and that I can devour him.’ 

Bastian, the creature and page of ltenaud, was also fully 
cognizant of the conspiracy, but he took no active part in it. 
His master, however, was careful that he should be a witness 
of the doings of the chief actor, and so Renaud constantly made 
notes of Bothwell’s proceedings, and now and again he made 
Bastian attest these notes by appending his signature to them. 
Rcnaud’s motive for this was to use them some day against 
the Earl, should the latter ever show any wish to cast him 
over. 

Amongst Bothwell’s other tools was the Frenchman Paris, 
whom he had placed in the Queen’s service i:i order that he 
might exact from him more assistance. Paris, however, was 
kept in ignorance that the King was to be actually murdered 
until Bothwell was compelled to inform him, as he felt that 
his services were indispensable. The Earl had had false keys 
made, so that access might be gained to the house at any time, 
and he wished Paris to ascertain if these keys were a fac¬ 
simile of those in use, and he also wished him to place a barrel 
of gunpowder in the room beneath the one that Darnley 
slept in. 

Paris heard the revelation of the plot which his master was 
devising with abject terror, and falling on his knees before the 
Earl, exclaimed: 

‘Alas, my lord, I am your willing and devoted servant, but 
1 am not fitted for such devil’s work as this, and 1 pray you, 
therefore, release me from your sesviee.’ 

‘ Tut, poor man,’ answered Bothwell with forced humour, 
‘ thou art chicken-hearted and wliite-livereiF. But surely thou 
art magnifying the deed. Nay, I vow by my faith the deed is 
a good one, seeing that it will rid her Majesty of a detestable 
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husband, and bring happiness to her. Dost thou not approve 
of the plan now ?’ 

‘In trfcth, no, my lord.’ 

Roth well’s face darkened, and he asked with impatience: 

i *What is thy opinion of it ?’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir, if I tell you my opinion according to my 
poor mind.’ 

‘ Thou wouldst not dare to preach to me,’ growled the Earl, 
growing still more angry. 

' No, my lord, indeed not.’ 

'Say on, then.’ 

' Humbly would I remind you, my lord, with your gracious 
permission, how great is the danger you run, and how great 
is the wickedness of the deed you would do. You, my lord, 
have had trouble and misfortunes in your past life, but now 
you have‘attained to tranquillity and greatness. Imperil not 
those things.’ # 

' I would enjoy more tranquillity and greater greatness,’ 
cried the Earl irritably. 

' Alas, sir, murder briugeth not tranquillity,’ Paris answered, 
still trembling with fear, and being really desirous of dis¬ 
suading His master if possible from running the terrible risks. 

‘ And believe lrte, sir, that if you undertake this thing it will 
prove the greatest trouble you have ever had, and above all 
the others you have ever endured. Men will cry out against 
you, and you will be destroyed.’ 

‘Well, hast thou done?’ cried the Earl with suppressed 
passion. 

‘ You will, my lord, pardon me as one who is faithful and 
true to you, if I have spoken freely according to my poor mind.’ 

‘ Thgu ;irt a fool!’ Bothwell exclaimed, stamping his foot 
violently. ‘ Dost think I am going to do this deed all alone 
by myself?’ 

‘I know not, sir, how you*are going to do it,’ answered 
Paris meekly. ‘ Rut this 1 know, it will be the greatest 
trouble you have ever known.’ 

‘ Pooh, thou art affected with child’s fear,’ sneered the Earl. 
‘ Thou sliouldst not w*iar A man’s garb, but put on petticoats, 
for I swear thou art but as a silly wench who feareth to enter 
a darkened chamber. Why, I have already with me Tething- 
ton, who is accounted a most prudent man. He it is who is 
the undertaker of all this. And then I have also Monsieur 
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Renaud, her Majesty’s physician; the Earl of Argyle, my 
brother Huntly, Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay. But go to; 
thou art a poor fool with a weak mind, unworthy to hear any¬ 
thing of consequence./ 

‘ It may be as you say, my lord,’ Paris returned ; ‘ bill I 
pray you release me from your service, for I fain would wash 
my hands of this dreadful business. ’ 

The Earl felt uneasy, and glared ferociously at the kneeling 
man. Then suddenly he drew his dagger, and seizing Paris 
roughly by the arm, he brandished the weapon above his head. 

‘Dost take me for as big a fool as thou art thyself ?’ he cried 
fiercely. ‘ I have made thee so far a confidant that I would 
not let thee go now lest thou shouldst betray me. Thou 
shalt take a hand in this business, or thou shalt not leave this 
room alive.’ 

Paris had broken out into a cold perspiration, and his hair 
almost stood on end with deadly fear. He was a craven at 
heart and clung to life, and he knew perfectly well that the 
threat of his master was no idle one, but Hvould of a surety be 
put into execution. So, looking up with piteous face and 
raising his clasped hands supplicatingly, he cried out in a 
hollow, tremulous voice : ” r "" *• 

‘ Nay, pity me, good master, I pray you. O’at of my dutiful 
love for you I am willing to serve you in any way you may 
desire.’ 

A sneer of contempt passed over the sinister face of Both- 
well, as, sheathing his dagger, he answered : 

‘ Good, thou hast saved thy life. But swear by thy immortal 
soul that thou wilt serve me truly, and betray me not.’ 

‘By my immortal soul I swear not to betray you, and I 
will serve you faithfully,’ Paris said. 

‘Rise and go,’ said Bothwell, ‘thy reward shall be com¬ 
mensurate with thy service.’ 

Paris needed no second bidding. He rose to his feet, and 
kissed the Earl’s hand in token of his complete submission ; 
and then, having received lengthy instructions from Bothwell, 
he took his departure. 

The Karl strode about his apartment for some time in moody 
silence. The words of his man Paris had not fallen altogether 
on barren soil. He was perfectly conscious that he had 
entered on a desperate undertaking, from which retreat was 
now impossible, and which might involve him in great trouble. 
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Moreover, he knew that he was surrounded with enemies, for 
though he stood high in the Queen’s favour and had gained 
great poaver, he was not popular, but was hated and feared, and 
there were those who would rejoice %t being able to crush 
hiift. Amongst them was Renaud. The Earl had at first 
been rather struck with the physician, but two equally grasp¬ 
ing and equally unscrupulous men cannot get on together; 
and Bothwell would indeed have been a fool if he had failed 
to perceive that he had an intriguing antagonist in Renaud. 

‘You think to get me into your clutches, Master Renaud,’ 
he muttered savagely between clenched teeth; ‘ blit an I 
shoidd fail to send you to heaven in company with his Majesty 
the King, I will so draw your fangs that you will be harmless 
evermore.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

BEARDED BY ONE WIIO FEARED HIM NOT. 

• 

The winter day was growing dark on February 9. in the year 
I r>() 7, as the Earl of Bothwell, in his own apartments at Holy- 
rood, lwrld' ST secret meeting with his confederates in the 
dreadful plot that was to culminate that night in the death of 
the King. The arch-conspirator gazed round to see that all 
his accomplices were present, and then he said : 

‘ Gentlemen, the hour nearly approaches when, for the credit 
of our country and the honour of our Queen, we must strike 
the blow that will make itself felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and shall be recounted as a great deed by 
generations yet unborn. My worthy friend there, the Queen’s 
favourite physician, Monsieur Renaud,’ he remarked pointedly, 
and with unmistakable significance, ‘ was the first to suggest 
to me that the Queen’s Majesty suffered from a grievous 
malady.’ Renaud knew wlurt this pointed allusion meant. 
It was intended to bring him prominently before the con¬ 
spirators as one of the proposers of the deed, so that he at any 
rate should have no chance of escape in the event of revela¬ 
tions being made. # • 

‘ I asked him,’ Bothwell continued, ‘ what was a fitting 
remedy for the Queen’s malady, and he hesitated not to say 
the taking off of the King was the only remedy likely to be 
effectual.’ 
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Renaud winced, and scowled defiantly at his antagonist, 
against whom his hatred strengthened. But. determining not 
to let Bothwell have all the say, he smiled bitterly and 
remarked: , • 

‘ My Lord of Bothwell will pardon me for setting him right. 
Accurate in most things, his memory has somewhat failed him 
on this important point. It is true I told him the Queen’s 
Majesty was sorely afflicted, whereupon my Lord Bothwell 
suggested that the King might be the cause, to which I 
assented; and then my lord desired to know if I had no 
potent drug that would cure this King malady from which 
her Majesty suffered. But I was fain to answer him no ; 
whereat he was angered, and expressed himself that it were 
better for the Queen’s peace if the King should be taken to 
heaven.’ 

Bothwell writhed under this lashing, and he felt that he 
was bearded by one who feared him not, and who was destined 
to be a standing menace in his path, unless he could remove 
him. He did not show his anger, but he made reply with 
cutting irony : 

‘ Monsieur Renaud is such a worthy gentleman, and withal 
so very honest, that he desires not to rob me oT"the honour 
of having proposed this plot, in which he has already taken 
such an active part. But his exceeding great modesty will, I 
am sure, not prevent you, my friends, from bestowing the 
honour where the honour is due.’ 

Renaud flashed fiery red at this home-thrust, and would 
probably have made an angry retort had not Laird James of 
Onniston interposed by exclaiming : 

‘ A truce to these recriminations, gentlemen. It is mere 
childishness. We have great business on hand. Let us 
despatch it like men.’ 

This timely remark stilled the rising tempest for a time, 
and Bothwell proceeded to allot to each conspirator the part 
he had to play in the dreadful nocturnal tragedy. A few 
hours later several of the conspirators stole cautiously from 
the palace carrying with them bags of gunpowder. They 
went as far as Blackfriars Wynd, where they delivered up 
their burdens to other conspirators, who were waiting, and 
by them they were borne to Balfour’s house,'m Kirk-o’-Fields, 
where Paris was ready to receive them. In the meantime the 
Queen, Bothwell, Renaud and others had gone to the house. 
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and were sitting with the King, in tlu^ room beneath which 
the powder was being emptied in heaps on the floor ready for 
tha fatal ^moment when the torch should be applied. 

It was ten o’clock when Paris entered the King’s chamber, 
his Appearance being the signal that all was prepared. Then 
the Queen informed her husband that she had promised to 
attend a masquerade given in Holyrood Palace in honour of 
the marriage of two of her favourite servants. She took 
farewell of him, and, in company with Bothwell and the 
members of her household, she proceeded to the palace by 
torchlight. 

Darnley was stricken with grief and secret fear as he saw 
her depart, for some presentiment of his coming doom seemed 
to weigh heavily upon him. He was strangely restless and 
unhappy, and turned to the Bible for consolation, and having 
read one of the most beautiful of the Psalms, he went to bed 
and fell asleep, a young page by the name of Taylor lying in 
the same apartment with him. 

While the King thus slept, all unconscious of the danger 
that menaced him, the ball in the palace proceeded merrily, 
and Bothwell, attired in a costly costume of black velvet and 
satin, danced* a minuet with the Queen, and remained until 
near midnight* Then he stole away, and changed his rich 
clothes for a dress of common homespun, and left his apart¬ 
ments in company with ltcnaud, Paris and other confederates. 
They went stealthily down the staircase which led from Hoiv- 
vood into the Queen’s garden, and directed their course to 
the southern gate. The gate was guarded by two sentinels, 
who, surprised to see a party of men coming along this 
unusual path at so late an hour, cried out: 

‘ Who goes there ?’ 

‘ Friends,’ answered one of the conspirators. 

‘ Whose friends ?’ 

‘ Friends of Lord Bothwell.’* 

' Pass, friends of laird Bothwell,’ said the soldiers, as they 
grounded their hackbuts. 

The confederates left the palace behind them, and pro¬ 
ceeded up the Canorjgate. to the Netherbow gate, which they 
found shut, but the gatekeeper was commanded to ‘open 
the post to friendl of Lord Bothwell,’ and this command being 
complied with they passed on. When they reached Black- 
friars Wynd, Bothwell, Renaud and Paris left the others, and 
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proceeded alone to Kirk-o’-Fiekls, and on reaching the house 
where the King was lodged, Bothwell and Paris concealed 
themselves in the garden, and Renaud, by pre-arrangement, 
entered the house by .means of the false keys. He had been 
told off' to see that no hitch had occurred, and that the Awo 
murderers who were concealed within the house did their 
work effectually. These men were Hepburn and Hay, of 
(Jails, and as it had been considered probable that the 
explosion might not kill the King, these two men were 
deputed to strangle him and the page Taylor. Bothwell had 
another and sinister motive in sending Renaud in, and this 
was no other than to destroy Renaud also. The Earl had 
made a compact with Hepburn and Hay that when Renaud 
entered some excuse was to be framed to induce him to go 
into the cellar, and once in, the door was to be fastened upon 
him, and he would thus be involved in the explosion. 

It was a very dark night, and the air seemed to he filled 
with sobbing sounds like those which in certain states of the 
atmosphere manifest themselves before rain. Renaud entered 
cautiously. All was silent as the grave. There was no light 
save that afforded by the feeble rays of the night lamps which 
burned in the King’s room, and there being nff door at the 
bottom of the stairs communicating with the rpper and lower 
part of the house, the gleam of the lamp was visible. 

The two hired men were lying on the floor in the lower 
room, but they rose noiselessly as their accomplice came in, 
and they entered into whispered conversation with him. They 
then induced him to go into the cellar to bring up a bag of 
powder, which they said had been left there. While he went 
on this errand they were to steal upstairs and perform their 
hideous work. Renaud groped his way to the cellar, where he 
was about to strike a light with flint and steel, in order to see 
where the powder was. But before he could do this the door 
was suddenly closed, and when lie tried to open it he found it 
was fastened. Instantly a clammy horror seized him, for he 
knew that he had been trapped and would be killed like a rat 
in a cage. „ 

No sooner had the two men thus, caught their victim than 
they hurried upstairs. They were excited, and no doubt made 
more noise than they intended, for the Kinji-was aroused, and 
realizing instantly that treachery was at work, he sprang out 
of bed in his shirt and pelisse and endeavoured to force his 
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way past the assassins. But they seized him instantly, and 
with ferdcious fury strangled him. Disturbed by the commo¬ 
tion, tkt^ page rose up in his bed, and, frenzied with horror, 
tried to scream out, but lie was seized ajul throttled before he 
could cry or make the slightest resistance. 

The ghastly work being so far completed, the assassins 
carried their victims down and deposited their bodies in an 
orchard close by. Hepburn then returned into the house and 
lighted the match which communicated with the powder, and 
then he hurried out to join Botliwell and the others, and they 
all retired for some distance to await the effects of the explo¬ 
sion. It was nearly a quarter of an hour before it occurred, 
for the match had been timed to burn for at least ten minutes. 

Botliwell was deeply agitated, for this night’s work would 
make him or mar him. The King was dead, so that between 
him and the Queen there was no longer a barrier, and his 
passionate ambition might at last be gratified. The only 
enemy he now feared *was ltenaud, and he was imprisoned in 
the cellar, and in another few minutes he would be blown to 
fragments. Then, if all went well and no awkward revelation 
should be made, the wicked and designing Earl would share 
the throne w*th the Queen and gain the power he craved. 
But the little vgnxl ' if ’ stood in the way, and it was destined 
to wreck all his hopes. Cold as the night was he was bathed 
in profuse perspiration, and he took off his bonnet that the 
air might blow upon his hot throbbing temples. Then sud¬ 
denly the solid earth seemed to tremble ; a mass of dazzling 
white flame burst forth in the darkness, and out of its midst 
rose a huge, dense blood-red cloud of smoke. The powder 
had done its work. The King was slain, the house was 
wrecked, and a deed had been done that night that was 
destined for evermore to form a dark page in Scotland’s 
history. 

As soon as the explosion had taken place the confederates 
hurried back to the palace, being challenged as before, but 
gaining admittance without let or hindrance. Botliwell went 
to his room % and swallowed at a draught a huge beaker of 
wine. Then hastily undressing, he Hung himself, tired and 
weary, on his bed taut tried to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

‘ I OltAjSP the sceptre at last.’ 

Lord Botuwell wooed sweet sleep in vain. He was weary 
with long watching, jaded with extraordinary physical exer¬ 
tion, and haggard with keen mental anxiety, and yet the rest 
he so much needed he could not obtain. His brain was in a 
whirl, as well it might be; nevertheless he experienced a sense 
of fleeting joy as be contemplated that awful night’s work, 
l lis opponent and the man he feared, Renaud, was dead; so 
also was the King. And now the Queen’s hand and throne 
should be his, though he had to wade through a river of blood 
to reach them. 

Thus he thought as he lay there feverish and restless, and 
longing for the oppressive darkness to pass away, and for the 
daylight to come. ' 

Presently, with startling suddenness the echoes were 
awakened by a hammering on his door. The Earl turned 
pale as he rose up and listened. He was a daring man and 
fearless ; but now that impatient knocking somehow sent a 
chill over him, and produced a fluttering sensation at his 
heart. The knocking was repeated with more energy, more 
impatience. 

What could it mean at such an hour? To the Earl it was 
full of import, and seemed to menace him with deadly danger. 
He sprang from his bed as for the third time the knocker 
thundered at the door. The Earl seized in one hand his long 
rapier, which he always kept beside his bed, and in the other 
his night lamp. Then he flung the door open, and beheld a 
ghost holding a flaming torch, whose light filletl the'robm with 
a weird glare, and called strange shadows into being. That is 
to say, it was a ghost if Monsieur Renaud was dead, for the 
figure was that of Renaud. His face was pale as marble. His 
lips were curled with a contemptuous meaning smile, and his 
eyes were filled with a look of fierce hate. , 

Bothwell visibly staggered, and, for an instant losing his 
presence of mind and habitual coolness 1 ,’ he cried in a hollow 
voice: ’• 

‘ Who art thou ? Comest thou from the grave ?’ 

The bitter, cynical smile of the figure’s face: deepened into 
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a sneer, and there came the answer ^ith provoking cool¬ 
ness : 

‘ My Lord Bothwell, the King’s house is blown up, and I 
trow the King is slain.’ . 

Bt*hwell knew then that it was Renaud in the flesh who 
spoke, and his presence of mind and coolness returned. 

‘ Gad’s truth!’ he exclaimed, as he instantly commenced to 
dress himself, ‘ but this is sorry news an thou art serious. 
There is treason abroad and we must see to it. Rouse the 
palace. Monsieur Renaud. I will join you anon.’ 

Not to be outdone by the other’s coolness and impudence, 
Renaud answered : 

‘ Ciood, my lord. We must make effort to discover the 
villains who have done this thing. An I mistake not the 
executioner will have a busy time of it erelong. To slay a 
King is a mighty crime and must not go unpunished.’ 

Bothwell felt that he was being thrashed with his own whip, 
that the bold man before him was virtually his master, and 
certainly his equal iA audacity and skill in villainy. But, 
nevertheless, he knew that to openly quarrel with him would 
be a very dangerous proceeding. A man so proficient in 
cunning must fle met by cunning. An eagle was not to be 
caught by a limod twig. Bothwell had congratulated himself 
that Renaud had accompanied the King into the next world. 
Yet here he was solid and sound in the flesh, to the Earl’s 
mortification and chagrin. But he did not show his chagrin, 
he knew that would betray weakness, nor did lie directly or 
indirectly seek to know how his opponent had escaped from 
the trap in which be seemed to have been so securely caught. 

The significance of Renaud’s words was not lost upon Both¬ 
well, who said as the other was turning away, ‘ Monsieur, I 
owe thee* a debt of gratitude. Thou hast proved thyself staunch 
and faithful in the past; be no less so in the future, and by 
my right hand I swear that ir/irti* I am King thou shalt be little 
less than I !’ 

The marble face of Renaud lighted up with an expression of 
triumphant m*lice, as, raising the torch above his head so that 
its flickering glare brought ,his enemy into bold relief, he said 
in slow, emphatic, and pointed words: ‘ My lord of Bothwell, 
thy tongue, like tfly heart, is false as hell. When thou art 
King there will be one still more powerful in this Court. I 
shall be that one. I, Renaud, whom thou wished to have sent 
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after the King; but thanks to the rottenness of the bolts 
wherewith thy slaves would have imprisoned me and the 
strength of mine own shoulders, I burst my prison just in time 
to escape the journey and thwart thy machinations.’ 

Bothwell was a little disconcerted, but he kept his counte¬ 
nance, and, continuing to dress himself with the utmost cool¬ 
ness, made answer; 

‘ Good Master Renaud, the road you and I would travel is 
broad enough for us both. Let us not elbow each other. 
Thou hast come to years of discretion ; see to it that thy tongue 
be wise, and doubt not that thy dearest wish and thy loftiest 
ambition shall be gratified. Do me the favour of alarming the 
palace, an it be not already alarmed, and we will investigate 
this dreadful business. In a quarter of an hour we will to the 
Queen’s Majesty to report the sad news.’ 

Renaud made no reply by words, but his looks declared 
what his thoughts were. He turned away, and in a short 
time there were excitement and commotion throughout the 
palace, and the word ‘Treason’ Hew from lip to lip, until there 
was the clang of steel and the clash of arms as the soldiers 
and guards buckled on their armour. The Queen, roused by 
her female attendants, rose from her bed and' hastily attired 
herself in a loose robe. She was deadly y«de, and looked 
haggard and careworn, and when a few minutes later she 
admitted to her presence Lord Bothwell, the Karl of Huntly, 
and Renaud she was visibly trembling, and so agitated that 
her maids had to support her to a seat. 

Bothwell, who was bareheaded, knelt on one knee before 
her, and bowing his head so that she could not see his face, 
he said: 

‘Your Majesty, it is my sad duty, as your Majesty’s humble 
and dutifid servant, to convey to your Majesty a sad and 
heavy piece of news, which cutteth me to the heart to have 
the telling of. ’ 

‘ Speak out, my Lord of Bothwell,’ cried the Queen in alarm, 
as Bothwell paused. ‘ What is it thou hast to tell ? Has 
there been treason done ?’ 

‘ Ay, in truth, your Majesty ; treason of a foul and odious 
type. Some desperate villains have made a sorrowful day for 
your Grace, and have taken off your royal husband.’ 

‘ Murdered him ?’ the Queen gasped, while her face blanched 
to snowy whiteness. 
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‘ Even so, your Majesty. He hath l\een cruelly done to 
death, and, as I am informed, the house wherein he was lodged 
hath betn^blown into the air.' 

At this information her Majesty gave ^ groan and swooned. 
Leading Renaud and the maids to give attention to the Queen, 
Bothwell hastily withdrew, a cold smile playing about his thin 
lips. Then, with consummate audacity, he collected a large 
body of soldiers, and repaired with them to the scene of the 
crime. A tremendous crowd had gathered in Kirk-’o-Fielils. 
They filled the orchard, where the bodies still lay, anil examined 
with idle curiosity the still smoking ruins of the wrecked 
house. 

As soon as Bothwell came upon the scene he dispersed the 
crowd with brutal harshness, ordering his soldiers to ride over 
those who were tardy in getting out of the way. This done, 
he had the bodies of the King and the page lifted and wrapped 
in a sheet, and conveyed them into a neighbouring house, a 
strong guard being placed, with instructions not to allow any¬ 
one under any circumstances whatever to examine the corpses. 
Then he rode back to the palace. He was gloomy and silent; 
but once his habitual cold smile spread itself over liis pale face, 
anil he lwuttcrdtl to himself: 

‘ 1 grasp the s»eptrc at last!’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE MOCK TRIAL. 

Ik the Queen really experienced any sorrow at the death of 
Darnley^sl^e soon got over it, though for a time she affected to 
be deeply cast down, and would admit no one but Bothwell 
into her presence. Public indignation soon began to make 
itself heard like the mutterings of a rising storm, and anonymous 
placards were posted about in which Bothwell was openly 
accused of the murder, and several of the Queen’s servants 
and followerswere named as accomplices, amongst them being 
Renaud. 

Alarmed by the manifest signs of the people’s wrath, the 
Queen quitted Edinburgh in company with Bothwell and a 
strong guard, and took up her residence at Seton Castle, the 
princely residence of Lord Seton. From here she despatched 
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a special messenger t j request the return of Adrienne de Bois, 
Basile the Jester, and Francois. 

Adrienne de Bois lost no time in obeying the summons/ but 
Basile, for certain reasons, refused to return. Francois, in 
accordance with a promise he had made to his foster-mother, 
had communicated with her, and so she immediately sent him 
word of the Queen’s wishes, and prayed him, in his own 
interests, to go at once to Seton Castle, as her Majesty desired. 

Amongst those who availed themselves of the state of public 
feeling to return to the capital, in defiance of her Majesty’s 
orders, was Bomcester, the old fanatic. He relied on the 
indignation that had been stirred up against the Court to live 
secure from the Queen’s anger. He felt sure that in the then 
state of popular opinion he would have no difficulty in rallying 
around him a number of powerful followers. Nor was he 
mistaken, and he very soon found himself at the head of a 
strong party, whose hatred for Catholicism and anger against the 
Queen and Bothwell made them dangerous. Bomcester began 
at once to intrigue, and he was instrumental in issuing a 
proclamation which was secretly affixed on the cross in the 
market-place. In this bill Bothwell and the Queen were 
openly accused of being accessories to the murder of the King. 
The proclamation wound up with an exliortation to the 
populace to ‘ fast and pray,’and it called on God to ‘ reveal 
and revenge.’ 

When Bothwell heard of this he became furious ; and select¬ 
ing fifty of his most redoubtable warriors, they armed themselves 
to the teeth, and then, bestriding powerful horses, they rode, 
with Bothwell at their head, to Edinburgh, his object being to 
intimidate the people. Collecting his warriors around him at 
the Market Cross, he publicly declared that if he could dis¬ 
cover the authors of the proclamation he would ‘ wash his hands 
in their blood.’ A surging multitude had gathered in the 
streets, but no one dared molest those stern soldiers, although 
muttered threats were heard, and the smouldering anger 
displayed itself occasionally by groans and hisses. 

Although for a moment Bothwell had cowed idle people, he 
had by no means stilled their tongues, an;l, urged by Bomcester, 
they soon grew louder than ever in their denunciations. 

The Earl of Lennox, the father of the murdered Darnley, 
was stricken with grief and burning with indignation, and he 
made repeated applications to the Queen tha* the persons 
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suspected of*the crime should be put ujjon their trial, and at 
last, so importunate did he become that her Majesty consented 
th at. Loud Roth well should be arraigned. 

From tile first, however, it was intended that this trial 
should be a mere farce, though it was hoped that by making a 
show of justice the anger of the populace would be appeased. 

In due course the trial opened at the Tolbooth, and the 
tribunal was presided over by the Earl of Argyle, who had 
been a party to the murder, but who was at this time Lord 
High Justice. He himself was guarded by two hundred hack- 
butters, while four thousand of Rothwell’s retainers, armed to 
the teeth, mustered in the squares and the streets leading to the 
Court-house. An angry crowd surged restlessly, like a storm- 
lashed sea, in the principal streets, while open menaces and 
dee|>-toned threats were uttered, but the formidable array of 
force which the accused Earl had gathered together overawed 
the people, who, nevertheless, would have risen in a body and 
deluged the gutters with blood had they been boldly led by 
daring men ; but tliesi leaders were not forthcoming, and so 
the lowering storm did not break. 

The accused Bothwcll rode up to the Court in pomp and 
Mate. He was* mounted on a superb gray horse that had 
belonged to the deceased King, and had been a great favourite 
with him. It was gaily trapped with scarlet cloth, trimmed 
with gold fringe, llothwell wore a silver breast plate over a 
buff jerkin that was slashed with red. And he had on long 
yellow riding boots, ornamented with gold spurs. Although 
nominally he was a prisoner, it was noticed that he wore a for¬ 
midable dagger at his belt, and surrounding him was a troop 
of his most trusted soldiers. 

As he rode along, his pale face betraying contempt and 
scorn, he bowed defiantly now and again to the crowd, but 
when one or two bolder spirits than the rest ventured to hoot 
at him, his eyes flashed angrily, and he seemed inclined to 
order his men to ride over the mob. But he checked himself 
fortunately, for there is little doubt slaughter would have 
ensued. • 

The public accuser <jf thg Earl of Bothwell was the Earl of 
Lennox, father of the murdered King; but when on his way 
to the Court with* a large gathering of friends, a Queen’s 
messenger was despatched to him to say he would not be 
allowed to enter the city with more than six retainers. On 
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receipt of this ordeg he saw at once the utter Uselessness of 
persevering in his charge, and resolutely refused to appear at 
the Court unless all his friends accompanied him. Neveithe- 
less he sent forward c one of his confidential retainers, named 
Robert Cunningham, instructing him to publicly state*’ the 
reason that Lennox could not appear, and to sustain the 
charge against the accused. Although Cunningham was 
listened to, it was ruled that his charge in the absence of 
Lennox could not be upheld, and Bothwell having pleaded 
not guilty, he was unanimously acquitted, the announcement 
being received by his partisans in Court with uproarious 
cheering. When the tumult ceased, however, there rose up 
in the public part of the Court a strange figure—the figure of 
a grim, grizzled, gaunt old man, with white cadaverous face, 
around which circled long rusty gray locks of hair. His eyes, 
deep sunk in his head and underlined by dark shadows, seemed 
to glitter like burnished steel, as raising his thin arm aloft, 
with the long index finger pointing heavenward, he cried out 
in a sepulchral voice : ' 

‘ Woe is this day, woe is this day ; and the wrath of the 
Lord will of a surety smite this sinful city. The King’s 
murderer and the Queen’s seducer stands tht’re, ansi yet yen. 
have let him free of any penalty for his great crimes. Shame 
on you for deceitful knaves! I call the Lord to witness that 
yon are false to your oaths, and that you are aiders and 
abettors of that blood-stained criminal. The Queen and her 
followers are corrupt; her Court is a sink of iniquity, and the 
vengeance of the Lord will fall upon them !’ 

The speaker was Bomcester, the fanatic. His strange ap¬ 
pearance and bold words startled everyone, even Bothwell’s 
face blanching. Instantly there ensued a scene of excitement 
and confusion, and in a deep coarse voice Bothwell thundered 
out: 

‘ Is there no one who will break the mazard of that mad fool 
who thus reviles the sacred person of our beloved Queen and 
mocks the solemnity of this Hall of Justice?’ 

Instantly a dozen of his followers drew thein.weapons and 
endeavoured to force their way tortile spot where old 
Bomcester still stood in an attitude of defiance, and with both 
his long, scraggy arms raised above his /lead, as if he were 
calling down a curse upon his opponents. 

All was now uproar. The Court guards vainly tried to 
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preserve order, but the air was filled with tile shrieks of women 
and the angry growls of men, and the crowd struggled furiously 
to.geV out, fearing injury at the hands of the on-pressing 
soldiers. ' Bothwell himself sprang fongard amongst his men, 
andj unsheathing his dagger, endeavoured to reach Bomcester, 
who undoubtedly would have fallen a prey to the fury he 
had evoked had not a young man, clad in a bufi' jerkin and 
trunk-hose, and with his face partially concealed by massive 
curls that completely covered the forehead and eyes, elbowed 
his way forward by a supreme effort, and, seizing Bomcester, 
dragged him down into the struggling crowd, who when they 
found that the old man was being rescued gave way, and 
allowed the rescuer and the fanatic to get clear off. So great 
was the excitement and confusion, and so deafening the uproar, 
that no orders could be heard, and though Bothwell and his 
men tried to press forward they failed to make way against 
the solid human barrier, and at last Bothwell, seeing Bomcester 
disappear in the struggling mass, deemed it prudent not to 
render the already ‘incensed people still more furious by 
spilling blood. He therefore signalled to his followers to 
restrain themselves. The young man was thus enabled to get 
Jlomcesfeer into*the street, and then he hurried him along until 
they reached a ijuiet and deserted square, where, panting and 
exhausted, the old man stopped, and leaned wearily against 
the iron railings of a house. 

‘ Thy indiscretion has come near costing thee thy life,' said 
the rescuer. ‘ Thou art safe so far. Go thy ways, and be 
wiser in the future !' 

Pale as ‘ pale death,’ and weak and trembling in all his 
limbs, the fanatic, his eyes glaring with an unnatural light, 
drew himself up with difficulty, and in a voice all aquiver he 
answered : 

‘ 1 am doing the service of the Lord, and I have no fear. 
These Papists are an abominiition in the land, and a fiery 
sword from heaven shall smite them hip and thigh. Rotten¬ 
ness and corruption are everywhere, and fire and blood alone 
can purge them away. The people groan under an iron 
bondage that is eankering,into their very souls ; but they shall 
rend their shackles and hurl these iniquitous nobles and the 
shameless Queen *to perdition. But tell me who thou art ? 
Thou hast rendered me some service, and I fain would reward 
thee. If tluyi art poor I will bestow a coin upon thee, and if 
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thou needest not that,^then thou shalt have such po<jr thanks 
as I can give thee. Come, tell me thy name !’ 

The young man seemed to hesitate for some piofhents. 
Then, with a sudden impulse, he dashed the mass of false hair 
from his forehead, and removing his cap, exclaimed : f * 

‘ Thou knowest me well! I am Francois, and if thou art 
indebted to me I claim as my reward the hand of thy fair 
daughter, Lilian.’ 

Bomcester was amazed, and tottered against the railings. 
Francois made a motion to assist him, but he steadied himself 
and answered : 

‘ Art thou in league with the evil one that thou wert able 
to appear at such a moment and do this thing ? Thy hand, 
boy ! I am glad to see thee ! How fares it with thee, and 
whence comest thou ?’ 

‘ I am a waif, drifting hither and thither as fortune wills, 
my way lighted by one dazzling star, that star thy daughter !' 

‘ Thou art still hankering after my child,’ said the fanatic, 
resuming his old domineering manner. : But an thou wouldst 
win her, prove thy devotion by renouncing thy devil’s creed, 
and by joining the ranks of those who are sworn to destroy 
the Queen and her foul Court!’ *’ * * 

'Sir,’ said Francois proudly, ‘I have saved Vhy life, and in 
return thou counselleth me to do outrage to my feelings and 
to be false to my Queen !’ . 

‘ Thou hast perhaps saved my life, and since thou art poor I 
will reward thee. Come to my house, and thou shalt have 
a piece of gold ; but my daughter is not for one w r ho serves 
Satan !’ 

Francois drew himself up proudly, and with scorn and con¬ 
tempt in his tone and manner he made answer : 

‘ Keep thy gold, I would not touch it. Thou promised to 
give me Lilian for my wife. Thou hast broken that promise, 
and I want naught else from Ihee. Farewell.’ He turned 
and hurried away, and though old Bomcester called to him, he 
either did not heed or did not hear, for, turning a corner, he 
was speedily lost to sight. ” 

‘ He is wilful and wayward, but the Lord will chasten him, 
the Lord will chasten him,’ the fanatic puttered, as with 
tottering steps he went towards his house. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

‘ GENTLEMEN, 1 DRINK TO YOU. WHEW NEXT WE ASSEMBLE I 

^TRUST YOU WILL BE ABLE TO GREET ME AS YOUR KING.’ 

When Bothweil found that the strange old man who had 
caused the disturbance in the Court had been hustled aw r ay, 
he ceased to trouble himself further, and restrained his men 
from pursuing Bomcester, who, by the way, had not been 
recognised by any of the officials. Most of the general public, 
however, knew him, and not only applauded his boldness, but 
assisted in his escape. 

Bothwell’s acquittal, while it did not cause surprise to the 
majority of the people, who knew perfectly well that his 
judges were corrupt, produced nevertheless a feeling of deep 
exasperation, although no one dare show this feeling then. 
But there were those who, if they were silent, were none the 
less determined, anif secret oaths were registered that day 
which boded ill for the future peace of the unfortunate Queen 
and her guilty favourite. Mary lost no time in showing openly 
"that sh@ was lfifatuated with the Earl of Bothweil, and not 
only did she raise him in power, by giving him the lordship and 
castle of Dunbar, but she extended his power as High Admiral. 
His craft and ambition, howeyer, were not satisfied. He aimed 
still higher. From the very first he cast his eyes on the throne, 
and nothing short of that goal would satisfy his aspirations. 
He was determined to marry the Queen, and with that end in 
view he set to work to obtain a divorce from his lawful wife, 
Lady Jane Gordon, her own brother, the Earl of Huntly, con¬ 
senting^ tq, and abetting in, this infamous proceeding, on con¬ 
dition that certain estates which had been confiscated should 
be restored to him. 

Meantime, the Queen, blinded by her guilty passion, be¬ 
came utterly indifferent to the prayers and entreaties of many 
of her loyal subjects who loved her, and who, foreseeing the 
danger in which she was placing herself, hesitated not to 
warn her. Amongst ^hose who spoke freely was Adrienne de 
Bois. She had returned in obedience to the Queen’s sum¬ 
mons, and being restored to her former confidential position, 
she cautioned the Queen against Bothweil. Her Majesty 
listened impatiently to these warnings, but was in no way 
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influenced by them. ^She expressed great indignation and 
some anger that Francois had chosen to ignore her sum/nons 
to return, and she commanded Adrienne to communicate with 
him, and bid him coma 1 back; on his failing to do so, perpetual 
banishment from the kingdom would be pronounced against 
him. Neither the Queen’s commands nor his foster-mother’s 
entreaties, however, availed with Francis, who for many 
reasons resolved to keep away from the Court for the present, 
the most potent of these reasons, perhaps, being the con¬ 
viction that if he returned he must for ever abandon hope of 
gaining Lilian. Moreover, he felt that he could not possibly 
play the hypocrite any longer by keeping up the fiction of 
being the son of Renaud, whom lie detested and loathed now 
for his duplicity and guilty intrigues. 

Since her return to the Court, Adrienne had studiously 
avoided ltenaud, and had openly expressed her dislike of him 
to the Queen, who was also prejudiced on account of the 
warnings she had so mysteriously received. In fact, Bothwell 
himself was desirous of getting Renaud out of the way, and 
so lost no opportunity of turning the Queen’s mind against 
him. But Renaud was not so easily shaken He knew 
his power, and was determined to hold his own in fhe face' 
of all. 

One day the Queen informed him that she intended to 
despatch him on a special mission to the Court of France. 
This project had been suggested to her by Bothwell, who 
deemed it the safest way to get rid of his rival. But Renaud 
was too cute to be deceived by any such shallow device, and 
he made answer to her Majesty : 

‘ I am conscious, your Grace, of the high honour you would 
confer upon me, and of the confidence you repose in .me ; but, 
your Majesty, I am unfitted for this special mission, and I 
crave you select from your Couyt someone more able to carry 
out your Majesty’s commands.’ 

' How now, sirrah !’ cried the Queen, in high dudgeon. 
' Dost thou dare to refuse compliance with our royal com¬ 
mands ?' ' 

‘ I simply decline, with deep respect, the honour your 
Grace wishes to do me,’ Renaud replied firrply. 

‘ Then thou art no longer our servant, and will leave 
our Court instantly,’ exclaimed her Majesty with burning 
anger. 
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‘ No, your Grace,’ answered Renai;d, with imperturbable 
demeanour. ‘ I remain here ; for an I go I drag down your 
favourite, the Earl of Bothwell, with me. I have such evi¬ 
dence id my possession that a word .from me would cause 
your Majesty’s restless subjects to rend him to pieces, and 
possibly hurl even your Majesty from your throne.’ 

The Queen grew deadly pale at these bold words. She 
was humiliated and crushed ; but feeling that she was in this 
man’s power, she recognised that it would be folly to quarrel 
with him, so she merely remarked : 

‘Have a care, sirrah, or thy base insinuations may bring 
thee into trouble. Leave our presence, and we will select 
someone more worthy to do our mission.’ 

1 his was the first time the Queen had openly shown anger 
towards Renaud, and she resolved from that moment to en¬ 
deavour to render him harmless, and by some means to 
deprive him of his power. He on his part was by no means 
disconcerted. With ’infinite conceit in himself, and a belief 
that his knowledge bf the King’s murder gave him absolute 
power, he smiled as he left the Queen’s presence, and thought 
to himself, ‘You are a puppet, madamc; and for a puppet 
■♦you us*; unpardonable language. We who wield the power 
will teach youiyour proper place.’ 

’I his was bold and daring for a man of his origin, and con¬ 
trasted strangely with his humbleness on that night in Paris, 
when in the wretched garret near Notre Dame, and in the 
presence of the dead woman, he resolved to use to his own 
aggrandisement the secret her death placed in his possession. 
During the years that had passed he had never faltered in 
his purpose, until from a poverty-stricken waif he had risen 
to power, and place, and was able to dictate to the Queen in 
her own palace. But her Majesty had come at last, and 
influenced no doubt by the recent warnings, to see how false 
he was, and how dangerous to* her peace and safety. 

Like most men who rise to position by fraud and deceit, 
Renaud began to forget that discretion was imperatively 
necessary i* order to maintain that which he had won. 
Having had the im^udepee to defy the Queen, he resolved 
on subduing Adrienne, and compelling her to become his 
wife ; and having*failed to get her to grant him an interview, 
he conceived the idea of carrying her off with the aid of his 
creature Basiian and, by imprisoning her somewhere, compel- 
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ling her to consent to,his wishes. The opportunity jpr doing 
this, however, was not favourable at present. But he nyrsed 
the scheme, and determined to put it into execution *at >no 
distant date. , 

While the adventurer Renaud was thus trying to consolidate 
his own position, and to realize his ambitious schemes, the 
Earl of Botliwell was pursuing a precisely similar course in 
regard to himself. These two men hated each other with 
venomous hatred, and yet each was afraid to show it. Renaud, 
on his part, manifested the most obsequious and fulsome 
fawning towards his rival, but this was only to gain liis ends. 
The Earl, on the other hand, was austere and patronizing, but 
watched for the chance to have the man whom of all others 
he most hated secretly assassinated. Renaud was no doubt 
aware of the danger in which he stood, for not only did he 
wear a steel shirt beneath his clothes, but he never went 
about without being well armed, while his creature Bastian 
followed him like a shadow. The devotion of this man for 
his master was one of those human rfddles which are not 
easily solved. Bastian regarded his employer almost in the 
light of a demi-god, and was ready at any moment to peril 
his own life in his behalf. But it must be refnembeced thafc- 
the Italian was a mere human animal, with no other desires 
than to pander to and satisfy the lowest instincts of his 
nature ; and as Renaud allowed him to do this to the fullest 
extent, the man had much of the dog’s fidelity for its master. 
Bastian was too illiterate, too small-brained to comprehend any 
of the great problems of life. lie was a mere savage, and 
had all the cunning and ferocity peculiar to the savage. In 
this respect, therefore, he >vas a valuable tool, and Renaud 
knew only too well how to use him; and together these two 
concocted a plot to carry off Adrienne de Bois. She, on her 
part, had come to dread him, and avoided him in every 
possible way, more especially as she had pledged herself to 
become the wife of Basile the Jester. Had she not been 
recalled to the Court she would have been married before 
this, but obeying that call out of her love and friendship for 
the Queen, and finding that she cpuld f not persuade him to 
return so long as Renaud was there, she. left him with a 
solemn promise to be his, and to endeavour to get her Majesty 
to consent to the union. 

This, then, was the position of affairs at the CVurt of Queen 
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Mary, as she, blinded by infatuation, marched on to her doom; 
and pothwell, cold-blooded and unscrupulous as he was, was 
datertnined to share the throne with her. Society from the 
highest to the lowest was undermined by secret intrigue. 
Ev«ry man’s hand seemed to be against his neighbour; 
justice was a burlesque, and there was no protection for 
cither life or property. Elizabeth of England, actuated by 
jealousy and hatred, was plotting against Mary of Scotland, 
whose kingdom was disorganized, and whose people were in 
a state little short of anarchy. And baking advantage of all 
this, the audacious Bothwell, with autocratic despotism, made 
a veritable coup d'etat in order to gain the power he was 
craving for. Accordingly he took advantage of the rising of 
Parliament to invite some of the most powerful nobles in the 
land to a supper which was given in a tavern in Edinburgh. 
During the progress of the feast, two hundred of Bothwell’s 
staunchest hackbutters surrounded the house by prearrange¬ 
ment with their master, who then rose, and producing a 
written warrant whieli he stated was written by the hand of 
the Queen, and empowered him to inform the nobility that 
she had selected him for her husband, he asked them to ratify 
that bj; appending their names to the warrant. 

This announcement fell like a bombshell on the entrapped 
and astonished noblemen, and a scene of extraordinary con¬ 
fusion ensued. Swords and daggers were drawn, and an 
attempt was made by some of the company to leave the room, 
but Bothwell sprang on to a stool, and in stentorian tones 
cried out: 

‘ My lords and gentlemen, escape is impossible. The house 
is surrounded by a band of my most stalwart fighting men, 
and they have stringent orders to cut down anyone attempt¬ 
ing to leave. If you value your lives, therefore, bide where 
you are, and listen to reason.’ 

Consternation fell upon everyone present, but one and all, 
to their eternal disgrace, consented to sign the bond in which 
they declared their conviction of Bothwell’s innocence, 
promised defend him against all traducers, and recom¬ 
mended ' this noble and mighty lord ’ as a suitable husband 
for the Queen, whole continuance in solitary widowhood was, 
they said, injurious to the interests of the commonwealth. 
They further engaged to maintain Bothwell’s pretensions to 
the Quecn^s hand with their lives and fortunes, and if they 
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failed to perform their promise, to pass for men devoid of 
honour and loyalty, and as unworthy traitors.* . 

Amongst those who appended their signatures to tKis in¬ 
famous document were the Bishops of St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, 
Dumblane, Brechin, lioss, and Orkney, besides many leading 
nobles of the land. 

When Bothwell had thus effected his purpose, by a boldness 
and audacity which were worthy of the man, he folded the 
precious paper up and secured it in the breast of his doublet. 
Then he filled a beaker with wine, and with brazen impudence 
said : 

‘ Gentlemen, I drink to you. When next we assemble, I 
trust you will be able to greet me as your king.’ 

The day was dawning before the nobles separated. Many 
of them were muddled with the fumes of wine, whilst others 
were depressed and sullen at having been so humiliated ; but 
all, except Bothwell’s partisans, felt that they had done out¬ 
rage to their consciences, that the future was dark, and that 
that night’s work boded ill for the distracted kingdom. 

In the pearl-gray light of the dawning day the Earl of 
Bothwell, escorted by a troop of his soldiers, wended his way 
to his lodgings, chuckling with glee at the succfess of his plot/ 
and congratulating himself on the near realizatian of his daring 
scheme. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

’twixt hope and fear. 

Basile the Jester experienced a considerable degree of un¬ 
easiness, not to say unhappiness, when Adrienne de Bois 
announced her intention of returning to the Court Of Queen 
Mary. He naturally felt that the chances were that she might 
be lost to him; and under any circumstances she could hardly 
escape annoyance at the hands of his old enemy, Renaud. 

During their stay in Berwick, the Jester had proved him¬ 
self one of the most devoted and chivalrous of lovers. He 
had pleaded to her to become his wife so that he might have 
the right to shield her from persecution,‘and she, yielding to 
this pleading, consented to an early marriage ; but subse- 

* Students of history need not be reminded that, strange and Btartling 
as is the incident here introduced, it is historically true. „ 
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quently sl;e begged that the marriage plight be delayed, as 
she was extremely anxious to have the Queen’s sanction. 
When fcYdrienne heard that her Majesty had returned to her 
capital with restored power, she quite resolved at all hazards 
to g& and see the Queen, and, throwing herself at her feet, 
crave forgiveness for any wrong she might have done. But 
before she could carry out this idea, she received information 
that her Majesty wished her to go back. Adrienne was over¬ 
joyed at this, thinking that Basile would return with her, and 
that as soon as ever the Queen’s permission was obtained, 
which Adrienne did not doubt would be readily given, the 
marriage was to take place. 

Basile, however, did not share her sanguine views, for he 
was absolutely certain that so long as Renaud enjoyed power 
his persecution would not cease. Besides, the Jester hated 
the man so intensely that he felt it a moral impossibility to 
live under the same roof with him. And so with bitter sorrow 
he said to Adrienne : 

‘ If you deem it you? duty to go, no word of mine shall be 
uttered to influence you to remain here. I have a strong 
faith in you, and feel sure that you will remain true to your 
.promise. « You ate pledged to me as my future wife, and that 
pledge you will wspect. But for me to return would be to 
walk directly into the lion’s den, and to render myself impo¬ 
tent to smite the smiter. Nay, can you doubt for a single 
moment that my enemy would of a certainty destroy my life 
by means of some of his hireling cut-throats ? This chance 
must not be given to him, and 1 must devote myself to seek¬ 
ing some means of tearing from him the mask of hypocrisy he 
has so long worn, and proclaiming him the knave and impostor 
he is. Thi.<j thing I will do. How and when I know not yet, 
for until I have some substantial evidence that will cause me 
to be believed I must hold my peace.’ 

Adrienne failed not to see the force of her lover’s argument, 
and she was quite as anxious as he was that Renaud should be 
exposed, though she could not help thinking that the task, 
so far as Basil* was concerned, was a hopeless one. Never¬ 
theless she agreed with^the j'iews he held, and so bidding him 
an affectionate farewell, and giving him assurance of her un¬ 
alterable affection, sire set off for Edinburgh. 

When she had gone the poor Jester felt very dull and 
lonely; the more so on account of the absence of Francois, 
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who, filled with romantic notions and a love of adventure, had 
got together a band of young men, numbering in alh about 
a dozen, who, constituting them into a sort of v^filstnce 
committee, wandercyl about the country. The self-imposed 
mission of this little band was an ambitious one, inasmiffch as 
it had for its object the detection of conspiracy directed against 
the Scottish Queen. Francois’s daring and loyalty had in¬ 
spired his companions, who thus, all unknown to her Majesty, 
exhibited warm devotion to her cause, although up to the 
present they had not accomplished much. Their plan of 
operation was to roam about the country singly and in dis¬ 
guise, or not, as circumstances might determine. They sub¬ 
sisted as best they could, finding food and shelter in the 
taverns, or craving hospitality from the monasteries, or the 
charitably disposed. Periodically they met at a given rendez¬ 
vous, and recounted their adventures. 

Of this little band of adventurous youths Francois was a 
moving spirit and the acknowledged head. While in the pur¬ 
suit of his plan he had displayed marked ability, and a peculiar 
aptitude for adapting himself to circumstances and for over¬ 
coming difficulties. He had dogged the Queen’s footsteps, all 
unknown to her of course, and was pleased to imagine that 'he 
was a sort of mysterious protector of her. He it was who, at 
Jedburgh, had penetrated to her private chamber and warned 
her against Renaud ; and it was one of his band and his inti¬ 
mate friend who, during the baptismal festivities at Stirling 
Castle, assumed the character of a mummer, and pretended to 
tell the Queen’s fortune by the lines in her hand. Later still 
Francois was present at the Tolbooth during the trial of 
Bothwell, and was thus enabled to save old Bomcester from 
the fury of the Earl’s soldiers. This latter adyenture was 
especially welcome to Francois, who felt that it might be the 
means of strengthening his position in regard to Lilian, who 
was to him as a star that dazzled. For her sake lie was pre¬ 
pared to dare anything; and he resolved that if he had no 
chance of winning her, he would fling his life away in some 
mad adventure. Since leaving he had stoleif back once to 
Berwick, where Lilian still remained, for her hither did not 
deem it prudent to take her to Edinburgh with him. And 
though between him and his sister there was little or no affec¬ 
tion, he had the most perfect faith in her as a sort of she 
dragon, who would watch over her charge* with sleepless 
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vigilance ; .and he believed that no mortal, man would he able 
to approach Lilian save over Aunt Julie’s body. But herein 
the eld ifanatie proved, as men have proved in all ages, that a 
woman has h weak spot which sooner or l^ter is certain to be 
found^iut. Francois had found this spot out in Aunt Julie, 
and by flattering her he had hem enabled to overcome her 
scruples, and thus obtain an interview with Lilian. 

On the occasion referred to, when the youth had surrep¬ 
titiously gone back to Berwick, he had been enabled, thanks 
to dear old Aunt Julie, to enjoy a long interview with Lilian, 
during which they had renewed their vows to each other, and 
though she had declared that she would never become his 
wife without her father’s consent, she gave him cold comfort 
by solemnly promising that if she could not become his wife, 
no other man should possess her. 

On this understanding Francois tore himself away from his 
loved one, feeling that hope had dwindled to a mere flickering 
gleam, for to obtain Bomeester’s consent, except on the con¬ 
ditions which the old fanatic had laid down, was not at all 
likely, while the conditions he imposed were such that 
Francois felt that he would rather die than accept. To re¬ 
nounce his religidn and prove false to his Queen was too great 
a sacrifice to make, even though the reward was to be Lilian. 
He had to ask himself whether he should declare for Love or 
Queen, and he unhesitatingly pronounced for Queen, although 
in so doing he did not abandon all hope that he might still 
win his loved Lilian. 

Before taking his departure from Berwick he paid a visit 
to Basile, and from him learned that Adrienne had returned 
to the Court. This was by no means welcome news to the 
lad, who wj\p painfully impressed with the idea that his good 
foster-mother was running great risk so long as Renaud 
remained at the Court; for he ylid not doubt that Renaud, 
smarting under a sense of defeat and disappointment, would 
persecute her. In fact, his cowardly and spiteful nature might 
even prompt him to take her life in order to gratify his feel¬ 
ings of revenge. 

Although Francois did upt impart his fears to Basile, he 
could not conceal the met that he was much distressed, and 
he stated his determination to return to Edinburgh and linger 
in the neighbourhood of the palace, in order that he might 
exercise some sort of watchfulness over his foster-mother. 
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‘ If it were onlv possible to convince her Majesty how 
traitorous Renaud is,’ Francois observed, 'there might be hope 
and happiness for us all. But the Queen seems irifatdated 
with him, and is blinded to his faults.’ 

The youth did not know as he gave utterance tb this 
thought that the Queen’s faith in her erstwhile favourite had 
been considerably shaken, otherwise he might have felt 
lighter hearted as he set out for the capital. But he sternly 
resolved to do everything that mortal man might do to under¬ 
mine the power of Renaud ; and with the intimate knowledge 
which he possessed of the Court and the ways of the Queen, 
he began to think that by acting cautiously lie might succeed 
even better than at first he had dared to hope. Of course he 
did not exactly know upon what plan he was going to proceed. 
In fact, it would have been difficult under the circumstances 
to have laid down any plan. He was a free lance, and chance 
might at any moment throw something in his way, for the 
times were marked by strange things. Intrigue and con¬ 
spiracy were the order of the day, and he who kept his eyes 
open and watched silently and persistently might see and learn 
much that he could turn to his own advantage. 

Some such feeling as this, no doubt, guided Francois asdic 
started for Edinburgh, knowing that the ftrize he hoped to 
win was Lilian, but that so many chances were against him as 
to make the winning seem truly improbable. But he did not 
despair, and found consolation in the thought that * He who 
tempts Fortune boldly may secure her favours.’ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE QUEEN MAKES A BOLD PROCLAMATION. 

The Earl of Bothwell was a restless and impatient man, and 
having dared so much and gone so far, he was not likely to 
remain quiet until he had fully accomplished his nefarious 
designs. To marry the Queen was his great ambition, but he 
was not yet divorced from his wife, and Mary was in mourn¬ 
ing for her murdered husband. Bothwell, however, was not 
likely to be deterred by such trifles as these. The Queen 
was blindly infatuated with him, and he knew it; and he had 
acquired a power over her that was simply amazing. In his 
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presence she seemed to lose all sense of, honour, of dignity 
and womanly chastity, and to forget even that imperial 
greatness which was her heritage, and in which the weal or 
woe of her Country was involved. On thp dissolute Earl she 
lavishftl the highest honours, and at last, in order to blind 
the people, she entered into a guilty compact with him, by 
which he was to make a show of forcibly abducting her. 

She had gone to Stirling Castle to visit her infant son, and 
when returning to her capital she was met by Bothwell and 
six hundred of his followers, who took her and her retinue 
prisoners, and conducted them to the Castle of Dunbar, 
which the Earl had had specially prepared for her reception. 
Here the Scottish Queen passed some time, and in the mean¬ 
time Bothwell hurried on his divorce, and by bribing the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, he succeeded in speedily obtain¬ 
ing a nullification of his marriage. On the very day that the 
judgment of the court was pronounced, Bothwell allowed the 
Queen to return to her capital; and he himself, with an 
assumption of dejection *and humility, walked unarmed, hold¬ 
ing the bridle of her horse. On reaching Edinburgh Mary 
publicly announced her intention of marrying her abductor. 
-Hits armouncemelit caused intense indignation amongst her 
subjects, even those who had been most staunch to her 
showing a disposition to revolt at this outrage against decency 
and honour. 

Bomcester, the fanatic, heard the announcement with 
amazement, for even he had not thought it possible that her 
Majesty would be guilty of such gross immorality so soon 
after the murder of the King. So incensed was the old man 
that he lost no time in endeavouring to arouse his followers, 
and to entty into a conspiracy to have Bothwell assassinated 
in order tliat the ‘ Queen’s Majesty might be saved from the 
fearful indignity this wicked nobleman sought to inflict upon 
her.’ 

This conspiracy would have been carried to a successful 
issue if it had been led by anyone else but Bomcester. But 
the fanatic was too indiscreet, and he allowed his hatred to 
betray him into loud and opgn expressions of disloyalty. The 
result was that the plot was exposed, and the ever watchful 
Bothwell sent his myrmidons to seize all the conspirators and 
summarily execute them. Bomcester at this time would 
certainly have paid for his rashness with his life, had it not 
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been for Francois, who gave him warning the night previous, 
and helped him to escape from the city in the disguise of a 
religious mendicant. t '■ 

Thus had the y 411 th twice saved the life of the old man, 
who was far from showing any gratitude, however, aftd did 
nothing but lament the loss of the few things he was com¬ 
pelled to leave behind in his hurried flight. Francis accom¬ 
panied him for a short distance on the road, and when he 
was about to part from him, the fanatic clutched him by the 
shoulder, and in the deep sepulchral voice which was peculiar 
to him when labouring under suppressed excitement, he 
said : 

‘ Boy, go not back to yon damned city, for it is accursed of 
heaven. A terrible doom is impending over it, and amongst 
its sinful inhabitants there will be woe and bitter lamentation. 
It is verily the high place of Satan, therefore shun it as thou 
wouldst a pest-house. Thou art still young, and hast time 
for repentance. Flee from the wrath. Forswear thy creed 
and embrace the new faith, by whidli alone thou canst be 
saved. Do this, and if thy soul still yearns for the carnal 
things of the world my daughter shall wife with thee, and I 
will call thee son.’ , . ■ 

‘Sir, seek not to tempt me,’ answered Francois sorrowfully. 

‘ Twice have I saved thy life, and if that gives me no claim to 
your daughter’s hand, then much do I fear me that my love 
must go unsatisfied, for I shall ever remain loyal to the Queen 
and staunch to my faith.’ 

‘ Foolish and misguided youth, go thy ways into the dark¬ 
ness which leads to destruction, since thou wilfully refusest to 
receive the spirit of truth. My daughter is not for such as 
thee, and never shalt thou behold her face again until thou 
art regenerated.' 

Having thus delivered himself, the strange old man moved 
away, and his gaunt figure was soon lost in the darkness. 

Francois stood for some moments looking after him, until 
with a sigh of despair and an expression of disgust at the 
fanatic’s ingratitude, he retraced his steps to Edinburgh. He 
felt somehow as if he was impelled thither by some unseen 
power, and that though he was a mere nameless waif, without 
influence or friends, he had a solemn ’duty to perform in 
endeavouring to serve the Queen by trying to spy out her 
enemies. It was perhaps a romantic, if not a''foolish, notion ; 
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but it proved that, young though he was, his loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to the Sovereign were true as steel. 

The month of May had now come in, bringing with it 
promise of a'ricb and bountiful summer. For some weeks the 
weather had been exceptionally fine, and everywhere there 
was evidence that in due time there would be rich stores of 
the fruits of the earth. Nature was cheerful and full of 
smiles, and seemed to say to man, ' Peace be with you and 
goodwill, and industry.’ But man heeded not her voice, and 
the distracted kingdom was torn with internal dissensions, 
with schisms and intrigues, and undermined with plots and 
counter-plots. Truth, honesty and honour had been trans¬ 
planted by a lying and deceitful spirit, and all was corruption 
and vice. From the Protestant pulpits preachers thundered 
forth the new doctrine and taught forbearance, peace, for¬ 
giveness and charity. But their words fell on barren soil and 
took no root, and even they themselves practised not what 
they preached, but were’stirred to the depths with hatred for 
those who differed from them. 

With a fatuity that seems almost incredible, Mary Queen of 
Scots allowed her passion for Bothwcll to have full rein in 
apite of the universal reprobation of her people. Bothwell 
himself was hatod and feared, save by his soldiers and 
retainers, who, probably in admiration of his remarkable 
courage and audacity, were true and faithful to him. In fact, 
he managed to inspire amongst them a sort of worship, and to 
this, no doubt, he owed his life, for had it not been for the 
fear of the fury his death by assassination would have aroused 
amongst his followers, the secret dagger or the poisoned cup 
would most certainly have cut short his career. But fear he 
knew not; ;yid his mercilessness to those who thwarted or 
threatened him was his safeguard. 

On May 12 the Queen went in State to the High 
Court of Edinburgh. Amid the waving of banners, the 
blaring of trumpets, the thunder of cannon, and surrounded 
by the most imposing pomp, her Majesty rode through the 
streets amidst* the acclamations of her people. She was 
mounted on a superb black fyorse, which was covered with an 
ermine cloth that was brimmed with fringe of scarlet silk. 
The Queen W'ore a costly robe of purple velvet, ornamented 
with ermine and gold. Her splendid hair was interlaced 
with strings of priceless pearls, and round her throat she wore 
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a band of rubies aipl diamonds. In spite of the* cares and 
anxieties that had so long beset her, she looked handsome and 
every inch a Queen. 

In the High Cqurt, the sunlight pouring through the 
windows lit up a scene of imposing grandeur, for the rhagis- 
trates and nobility of Scotland were assembled, all gorgeously 
attired, so that the profusion of colour was marvellous. Men- 
at-arms, clad in complete armour that was blinding in its 
brightness, were scattered through the Court, and every 
entrance was guarded by royal troops, bearing on their 
breasts the royal standard of Scotland. Announced by two 
heralds, gorgeously clad in scarlet and gold, and bearing silver 
trumpets, her Majesty appeared before the assembled multi¬ 
tude, and in a clear, firm voice announced to all present, and 
through them to all Scotland, that she was free ; that she 
pardoned the Earl of Bothwell the offence he had committed 
against her, in consideration of his subsequent good conduct, 
and that she meant to promote him to still higher honour. 
And there and then she proclaimed him Duke of Orkney and 
Shetland, and with her own fair hands she placed the richly- 
jewelled coronet on his head. This being done, and when 
the blaring of trumpets had ceased, she further informed her 
people that in order to put an end to her solitary widowhood, 
and increase the number of her descendants, she intended to 
contract a marriage with the “ mighty and noble lord in three 
days’ time.’ 

This announcement was received in almost solemn silence. 
Men stared at each other in amazement, and some of them 
were almost aghast, for they felt that the kingdom was doomed, 
and that ruin and disaster would certainly follow on such a 
shameful union. It had long been known and suspected that 
the Queen desired to wed Bothwell, but it was not believed 
that she would really go to such a length, and against the 
wish of all her subjects. It was as yet but three months since 
the King’s death, and now his widow openly announced her 
marriage with his murderer. Well might that august assembly 
feel shocked, for its members knew only tot' well that the 
insane act of their Sovereign presaged terrible trouble for the 
country. 

Mary herself was not slow to perceive the bad impression 
she had created, and as she had nothing further to say, she 
ordered her heralds to announce her return ^ and then, in 
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company “with Bothwell, she rode back to Holyrood. The 
news of the announcement she had made in the Court-house 
had spread from lip to lip with marvellous rapidity ; and those 
who had acclaimed her as she proceeded#to the Court allowed 
her flow to pass by with scarcely a voice being raised. The 
people had received the intelligence with gloomy silence and 
sombre disapprobation. One man, however, had the boldness 
to cry out: 

‘ It is a sore matter to see that good Princess run to utter 
wreck, and nobody to forewarn her. I crave your Grace pause 
and think of the damage you will do your honour, of the 
danger you will bring upon your infant son, and the ruin you 
will cause your country !’ 

At a sign from Bothwell one of his soldiers felled the 
speaker to the ground with a brutal blow; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing this, some market-women, who were collected in a group 
at a street-comer a little further on, exclaimed as the Queen 
passed : 

‘ God preserve your ftrace, if you are sackless (innocent) of 
the King’s death !’ 

Her Majesty heard these words, and her face blanched a 
little. But she *took no notice, though she knew that the 
women only exposed a suspicion that was shared by all her 
subjects. Still, her passion for her daring lover overcame her 
better nature, and she resolved to wed him come what might. 


CHAPTER L. 

HOW THE EAHL OF BOTHWELL WAS TRAPPED. 

. • 

On May 15, at four o’clock in the morning, at the Palace ot 
Holyrood, the marriage ceremony between Bothwell and Mary 
Queen of Scots was performed. Not more than half a dozen 
of the nobility were present, and only a few of the Queen’s 
personal attendants and of the household. Bothwell had indeed 
triumphed. He had gained the throne, though he had waded 
through a sea of blood, to reach it. But his triumph was to 
be short-lived, and his fate was to be a terrible one. 

A few hours after nis marriage he was alone in his luxurious 
apartment, when there entered unto him, unbidden and un¬ 
announced, Refiaud, the Court physician ! The Earl started 

1 (> 
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with surprise and anger, and was about to demand with his 
habitual coarseness by what right the visitor dared to intrude 
upon him, when Ilenaud, with a smirking smile, knelt on one 
knee, and in mock humility kissed Bothwell’s hand, saying at 
the same time: 

' My Lord Bothwell, I congratulate you on your marriage 
and accession to power; and in this moment of your great 
triumph, I, your most faithful follower, would crave to be 
remembered!’ 

‘ Rise, good Renaud,’ responded the Earl with forced gentle¬ 
ness, and feeling strongly tempted to strangle the man, who 
he knew too well was as dangerous as the most deadly of 
serpents. ‘ I told thee once the Earl of Bothwell never for¬ 
got his friends and never forgave his enemies. Thou mayst 
rest assured, therefore, that an thou hast shown me friendship, 
thy reward shall be commensurate with thy fidelity.’ 

Renaud was not to be deceived by any such ambiguous 
phrasing as this ; nor was he disposed to be humble, although 
he simulated abject humility. But now he rose up haughtily, 
and with his dark face glowing with the passion which he sup¬ 
pressed, he made answer: 

‘ My lord, if you have risen you have risen on my uhouldors, 
and 1 must share your greatness!’ ’’ 

‘ How now, dog !’ cried the Earl, losing his temper. ‘ Re¬ 
member thou art addressing the King!’ 

Renaud smiled contemptuously as he replied : 

‘ An I be a dog, my lord, you shall find that 1 can bite. But 
I give you your words back. I am your equal!’ 

' Have a care !’ hissed Bothwell furiously, as he half drew 
his jewelled dagger and strode threateningly towards his op¬ 
ponent. ‘ An thou art saucy I may be tempted to plunge my 
dagger into thy black heart, and cause thy body to be flung as 
carrion to the curs of the gutter !’ 

With consummate coolness, and yet with compressed lips 
and anger-flashing eyes, Renaud stood firm and faced the Earl, 
and drawing a dagger likewise, much to the other’s astonish¬ 
ment, he said: 

‘ Have a care, good my lord, for two can play at daggers. 
This is your wedding-day, but an you seek to do me injury it 
may prove to be your death-night I came prepared for you, 
as you see!’ 

Bothwell was certainly taken aback at being thus bearded. 
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but his habitual courage and audacity dijjl not desert him, and 
though he was seething with anger he concealed it, and said: 

“Put up thy weapon, man, I was not serious, though thy 
words angered me.’ - 

‘ Listen, my lord,’ replied Renaud, still clutching his dagger 
firmly, and holding it ready to strike in case Bothwell had 
shown any disposition to attack him, ‘ your fair words cannot 
deceive me, for well I know that in your heart you bear for 
me intense hatred. But you have played into my hands, and 
I should be a fool indeed an I failed to profit by the knowledge 
I possess. Well do I know that your hireling assassins encom¬ 
pass me, but take heed of what I say: if I fall by violence, 
that moment of a certainty marks your own swift destruction. 
I have a powerful following, faithful and staunch to me even as 
your creatures are faithful and staunch to you. In various hands 
and in various places I have deposited sealed packets contain¬ 
ing minute details of jour crime duly attested by witnesses. 
My death by violence is to be the signal for the opening of 
those packets, and for fheir contents to be made public. And 
it is not more sure that the moon and the stars shine in the 
heavens than that your doom will be sealed. You will there- 
foae see, my lord* that your safety and your interests demand 
that you should Aspect my person and satisfy my desires.’ 

Bothwell listened to this bold speech in perfect amazement; 
but he would have been obtuse and dull indeed had he failed to 
recognise that he had met his match in Renaud. He felt sure 
that the statement he had listened to was correct, and that 
he had in point of fact been outwitted. Used as he had been 
all his life to commanding, he felt it very hard now to have to 
obey. But he was conscious that a net, so to speak, had been 
woven around him, and turn which way he would, there was 
no outlet of escape. Much as he despised the man before him, 
he was fain to confess to himself,gainful as the confession was, 
that his enemy was master of the situation. 

‘ You speak boldly and have played well, Monsieur Renaud,’ 
said Bothwell, ‘ but let me remind you that of your complicity 
in the crime I’have ample evidence, and that a word from me 
would be sufficient to bring ^ibout your arrest and execution !’ 

The sardonic smile which was peculiar to Renaud when he 
felt more than usual contempt for anyone wreathed itself 
about his thin lips now as he made answer : 

' My lord, yoil do but trifle ; and you show but little shrewd- 
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ness in your speech,. You are aware that public "opinion is 
against you, and everyone believes you to be the assassin of 
his late Majesty. If you were to denounce me, overwhelming 
evidence would instfjjitly be produced to drag yod down and 
bring you to the block. Not even your royal wife would have 
power to save you. Nay, she herself might find it necessary 
to flee from the wrath of her people. I have taken every 
means, and neglected no step to ensure your conviction at any 
moment I like to speak. I have written evidence signed and 
sealed by your creatures, and as I have already told you, any 
injury done to me by your orders will be the signal for your 
downfall.’ 

Bothwell inwardly writhed as he listened to these words, 
and he longed to get his fingers round the throat of his enemy 
and strangle him to death. ' Hut what shall I gain by that ?’ 
he asked mentally. A momentary revenge it was true, but 
would it not bring utter ruin to himself? Biting his lip to 
control his feelings, he demanded with suppressed passion: 

‘ What would you with me, Monsieur Renaud ? I admit 
that at ](resent the game is on your side, therefore I cannot 
dictate terms. But name your price and you shall be paid !’ 

‘ I am glad, my lord, that you are getting sensible at bust,’ 
Renaud answered with provoking coolness.' ‘ My terms are 
commensurate with the service I have rendered. Her Majesty 
must confer an earldom upon me, together with an estate in 
Scotland of an annual value of at least ten thousand merks. 
She must appoint me her chief physician for life, and from 
you I require the immediate payment of twenty thousand 
merks!’ 

' The payment of twenty thousand merks 1 will make to you,’ 
answered Bothwell with a growl, and feeling perfectly amazed 
at the cold-blooded audacity of his opponent, ‘ but as for your 
other demands I have naught, to do with them, and you must 
appeal to her Majesty.’ 

‘ No, my lord,’ Renaud returned, ' I must not, her Majesty 
is but your puppet. You have only to order and she will obey. 
To you I look for my reward, and from you it niust come !’ 

‘ So be it,’ exclaimed Bothwell, scarcely able to contain him¬ 
self with rage. ‘ The keeper of my privy purse shall pay you 
the twenty thousand merks to-morrow. For the other I will 
use my'influence with her Majesty.’ 

‘Your privy purse-keeper will not pay me,’ said Renaud. ‘ I 
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take the money only from your hands. I # will have no witness 
to the transaction. The policy of that course will be at once 
appfarest to your lordship.’ 

Both well'al most groaned as he recognised how thoroughly 
he wife in the hands of this adventurer, against whom he was 
as powerless as he would have been if he had tilted against a 
solid stone wall. 

‘ It shall be as you desire/ the Earl said in a voice that 
plainly told how exasperated he was. ‘ At the hour of ten of 
the clock be here, and I will pay you the money. For the 
rest, I will discuss it with her Majesty, and a title and estate 
shall be conferred upon you at the earliest possible moment. 
That business being settled, let the interview end, for between 
you and me there can be no love.’ 

Renaud smiled again in his cold and provoking manner, and 
replied with withering irony : 

‘ I am not sure but what your love, my lord, might be more 
dangerous than your hatred, for, being aware of the latter, 
I can guard against if! And, moreover, since I desire not 
your love, nothing is lost. At ten of the clock to-morrow 
I will be here. Adieu, my lord, may you have joy of your 
misrriage V * 

Renaud boweek in feigned humility and withdrew. Then 
Bothwell gave vent to the passion that he had so long re¬ 
strained, and his sinister face looked terrible in its expression 
of hate and wrath. 

‘ Devil!’ he hissed, looking towards the doorway where his 
enemy had disappeared, and in his excitement drawing his 
dagger and plunging it into the table until half the blade was 
buried in the wood. ‘ Devil!’ he repeated with greater 
emphasis, aud hissing out the word as though he was spitting 
venom. ‘ You triumph for the moment,’ he continued, ’ but 
that triumph shall be short-lived* You have trapped me, but, 
an I find not a way to escape from the trap, then shall the 
Earl of Bothwell be written down a fool. And doubt not, 
Monsieur Renaud, that an I do escape, my vengeance shall fall 
upon you witlf a weight that you little reck of.’ 
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CHAPTER LI. 

INTO CAPTIVITY. 

The Earl of Bothwell had too much keenness of penetration, 
and too much aptitude for judging men, not to see that it 
would be dangerous to himself to dally with Renaud. That 
he had underrated him at first he knew now to his bitter 
regret; but he could no longer be blind to the fact that he 
had to deal with a man who was his equal in duplicity and 
audacity, and his superior in cunning. 

‘ I must raise him in order that his fall may be the greater/ 
Bothwell mused, as he pondered on Itenaud’s demands. ‘Time 
shall bring me revenge, and it shall be the more deadly for the 
patience I exercise.’ 

Comforting himself with this reflection, be laid the whole 
matter before the Queen, and impressed on her the necessity 
of quieting Renaud by throwing sops to him. Taking the 
same view as her husband, though equally determined to punish 
Renaud should the opportunity present itself, she determined 
to create him Earl of Hawksvale, and by ‘which he would 
acquire the estate and castle of Hawksvale, near Moffat. The 
former owner of this estate had been found guilty of high 
treason, but had escaped to England, and his property had 
been confiscated. Nominally, it was worth more than Renaud 
had stipulated for, but in reality it was a barren waste, and 
was the scene of frequent border conflicts. The castle of 
Hawksvale was simply a border stronghold, and had been 
built more with a view to defence than luxury, although it 
was capable of a (lording a good deal of rough comfort. For 
some time it had been in charge of one of her Majesty’s 
stewards, who had kept it in good repair. 

In bestowing this property upon Renaud, the Queen believed 
that she would not be much troubled with him in the future, 
as his time and attention would be concentrated upon his 
newly acquired possession, and she observed to Bothwell, with 
an artful smile: . , 

‘ Methinks the new Earl will find Hawksvale Castle a 
veritable place of hawks; for an I be rightly informed, the 
English freebooters regard it with envious eyes. But should 
they succeed in burning it over his head and" involving him 
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in its ruins, I shall have a higher opinion of these lawless 
English.’ * 

*»Yoyr Majesty’s remark is suggestive,’ her husband replied 
thoughtfully, as a new idea struck him. ‘ A night raid by a 
handful of bold border riders might rid *us of a very trouble¬ 
some personage, and the Earl of Hawksvale, the first and last 
representative of the earldom, might find a nameless grave 
near the blackened ruins of his castle, much to our relief. An 
1 know aught of these borderers, and methinks I do, a bag of 
good Scots pounds will be a wonderful incentive for them to 
carry the fiery brand to my lord of Hawks vale’s residence.’ 

The significance of these words was not lost upon the Queen; 
but she said nothing, being content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the designing Bothwell, who was not likely to hesitate 
at anything that would safely rid him of his enemy. On the 
following morning, in accordance with his promise, the Earl of 
Bothwell paid over to Renaud the sum of twenty thousand 
merks, and announced to him her Majesty’s intention of 
bestowing an earldom fipon him. Renaud heard this with ill- 
concealed joy, and later, when alone in his chamber, he gave 
way to the most extravagant manifestations of delight. After 
years of 4 patient* waiting and artful plotting he had gained 
power and wealth at last—so he thought. And he, the poverty- 
stricken waif of Paris, was about to become a Scottish earl. 

In a few days it was publicly announced that as ‘ a reward 
for long and faithful service,’ her Majesty’s faithful attendant 
and physician, and naturalized Scotchman, Renaud, would be 
elevated to the peerage, with the title of the Earl of Hawks¬ 
vale, and that the confiscated estate of Hawksvale would be 
bestowed upon him, with its stronghold and all its emoluments. 

This announcement did not cause much comment or attract 
much libtice amongst the common people ; but the nobles 
were indignant, as they said tl?at an adventurer was being 
raised to their level, while a few of the bolder spirits amongst 
them declared that the earldom and the estate were simply 
bribes for Renaud to keep silent with reference to certain 
knowledge he possessed. If Renaud heard any of the opinions 
that were expressed about him he was not affected thereby; 
and the Queen and fiothVell were too much occupied with 
their own pressing %ffairs to take any heed. In a short time 
Parliament ratified the new creation, and gave Renaud legal 
possession of the property. And that done, the new Earl set 
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off with his creature Bastian to view his estate, and .to gather 
retainers about him to safeguard it. 

Amongst those whom he took into his service was a woman 
named Helen Macdonald, whose devotion he hail won by 
attending her during a dangerous illness. She had occupied 
a menial position in Holyrood Palace, and had been seized 
with small-pox. As there was a terrible dread of this disease 
amongst all classes, she had been turned out of the palace, and 
as she had no friends who would receive her, she must have 
perished like a dog had not Renaud installed her in a lonely 
cottage near Duddingstone, not far from Holyrood. And here, 
thanks to his care and attention, she slowly recovered, and her 
gratitude knew no bounds. In fact, she became his slave 
almost, and being restored to her former position in the palace, 
she proved useful to him as a spy. She was remarkable for 
her physical strength, and though a very illiterate woman, she 
had a great amount of natural intelligence. Renaud had 
already utilized this creature’s services to watch the movements 
of Adrienne de Bois, and now that he ha 1 become the possessor 
of a castle, and had his own retainers, he determined, with 
Helen Macdonald’s aid, to attempt to carry Adrienne off. Not 
only was he desirous of obtaining the lady’s, fortune, but he 
wanted to be revenged at the same time, fop, like all mean 
men, he was bitter and revengeful, and wished to make poor 
Adrienne feel his power. He believed that if he could once 
get her safely locked up in Hawksvale Castle, he could in time 
overawe her and prevail upon her to marry him. To rid 
himself of her afterwards would not be a difficult matter, he 
thought; anil if he could only make it appear that he was not 
connected with her disappearance he would have nothing to 
fear from the Queen’s anger. 

Having conceived this cowardly plot, he took the woman 
Macdonald into his confidence 1 ;, and by holding out the tempta¬ 
tion of a liberal bribe, he had no difficulty in securing her 
co-operation. But, though it was easy enough to make the 
plot, it was not so easy to put it into practical shape. It was 
imperatively necessary that the utmost secrecy should be 
exercised, in order that suspicion should not fall upon Renaud. 
For he was sure that the Earl of Bothwjll would be only too 
quick to make it an excuse for depriving'him of his newly- 
acquired title and estates, and imprisoning him. Renaud was 
perfectly well aware that at present his position was not so 
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strong no>' his power so great that he could set the Queen and 
her husband at defiance. Therefore, his* plot must be carried 
out expeditiously and with absolute secrecy. 

He mentioned his fears and difficulties to Helen, but she 
laughed at them, and was equal to tin* occasion. ‘ Name a 
time and place where you wish her to be, and I will pledge 
myself to have her there,’ she said. 

This was definite at least, and Benaud indicated a date, and 
named a spot where his creature Bastian and another man 
would be in waiting to kidnap Adrienne, and bear her off to 
Hawksvale. 

In undertaking to lure the unfortunate Adrienne into the 
snare that was thus being prepared for her, Helen did not 
overrate her power. She was aware that Adrienne was in the 
habit of occasionally visiting an old woman, who had formerly 
been in service in the palace, but who, becoming partially 
blind, and too old for further service, had been pensioned off’, 
and installed in a sntig cottage about two miles from the 
palace and on the road to Leith, and here she lived with a 
widowed daughter and three grandchildren. Helen Macdonald 
had once conveyed a message from this old lady to Adrienne, 
and she resolved*to take advantage of her-knowledge to place 
Adrienne in Iiei^tud’s power. It was therefore arranged that 
Bastian and his help were to be in waiting with horses on a 
given evening, between the palace and the old pensioner’s 
cottage. Then Helen Macdonald told Adrienne that a message 
had just been brought that the old woman had been taken 
dangerously ill, and had sent an urgent message asking her to 
go to her. 

Adrienne's kindly heart was touched instantly, and making 
no inquiries about the messenger, for she never dreamed of 
deception, she started hurriedly off at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Everything wa^ in favour of the successful 
carrying out of Benaud’s dastardly plan. The afternoon was 
sullen, rain threatened, and the road was lonely. The spot 
where the kidnappers had concealed themselves was in a 
small fir plantation on the side of the road, half-way between 
the palace and the old woman’s cottage. Helen had under¬ 
taken to accompany Adri&nne, and when they reached the 
plantation Adrienn% was suddenly seized by her companion. 
In a moment Bastian rushed forward with the other man. 
A huge cloak was thrown over Adrienne, she was lifted on to 
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a horse, and before she could utter cry or offer resistance, she 
was being borne rapidly southward. For some time she was 
bewildered by the suddenness of the attack. Her head,beiftg 
enveloped in the cloak, she could see nothing, And could 
hardly breathe, and iVi a little while she absolutely fainted, 
and did not recover consciousness for half an hour. The cloak 
had been removed then, and only a lingering gleam of day¬ 
light was in the sky, but it enabled her to see that she was 
on horseback, and was supported in the powerful arms of 
Bastian, while another horse bore a second man and Helen 
Macdonald. The presence of Bastian made it clear to Adrienne 
at once that she was at last in the power of Renaud. 

‘ What is the meaning of this outrage ?’ she gasped, almost 
choking with indignation. 

‘ It means that my master, whom thou hast defied so long, 
is now in a position to break thy spirit and thy heart at the 
same time,’ answered Bastian, with a malicious grin on his 
repulsive face. * 

Poor Adrienne sickened with a nataeless fear; but she 
knew how useless argument would be with this man, and she 
therefore wisely resolved to hold her peace. 

For three or four hours longer they continued to v,ide, apd 
then rein was drawn at a lonely house in the occupation of 
an old man and a woman. Here Adrienne was ordered to 
dismount, which she was by no means reluctant to do. She 
entered the house, where some rough refreshment was pro¬ 
vided, and Adrienne soon gathered that the old man and 
woman were hirelings of Renaud’s. She passed the night in 
a barely-furnished chamber with Helen Macdonald as her 
custodian. She appealed to this woman for pity, and tried to 
prevail upon her to allow her to escape, promising her a con¬ 
siderable sum of money if she did so ; but Helen was im¬ 
movable and obdurate, and w^ary and jaded Adrienne at last 
fell asleep. 

Ere the sun had well risen the following day the journey 
was resumed, Adrienne riding with Bastian as before, though 
without the cloak. At first she had offered strenuous protest 
and refused to mount, but with brutal ferocity Bastian seized 
her and swore that he would strangle*' her if she uttered so 
much as a whimper. And so, perforce, she submitted, nursing 
a hope that some means of escape might providentially occur. 

The night was darkening in as they rode into the lonely 
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region of Hawksvale. The silent hills were deeply empurpled 
with shadows, and their outlines were Ait clear against the 
linger|pg gleams of the glowing west. Ghostly and grim 
looked the.pine forests ; and a torrent chanted a hoarse song 
as it *ore its way over its rocky bed. I# was a vale in which, 
at that moment, solitude seemed to have made its home, 
though often the echoes had bee n awakened by the clash of 
arms, and the passionate cries of warlike men, as they stained 
their steel in each other’s blood. Now the horses’ footfalls 
made no sound on the springy turf, and only the torrent’s 
roar broke the silence, which was like the silence of death. 

Soon the castle was reached. A water ditch surrounded 
it, and the drawbridge was up. Helen’s companion alighted 
and blew a blast on a horn that hung on a post. A man 
appeared at the sallyport and demanded who the intruders 
were. Bastian answered, and instantly the drawbridge was 
lowered, and in another moment Adrienne found herself in a 
court-yard, and behekf with shrinking terror that the Karl of 
Hawksvale was standing ready to receive her, his sinister face 
lighted up with a smile of joy as he saw that his triumph so 
far was complete. 


CHAPTER LII. 

IN THE SERPENT’S COILS. 

Adrienne was completely exhausted. The long ride, the 
want of proper food, and the mental anxiety and shock had 
prostrated her, and she felt faint and ill and appeared as if 
about to fall. She was conscious that somebody came to her 
assistance, and led her forward, down a dimly-lighted stone 
passage, and then into a well-furnished chamber. The some¬ 
body was Helen Macdonald, rhd as Adrienne sank on to a 
couch she regarded the woman with disgust and horror, and 
her first impulse was to indignantly order her away, for she 
knew that the creature had shamefully deceived her and led 
her into a tPap. But Adrienne checked this impulse, as she 
remembered that after all the wretched woman was a mere 
mercenary, and had*given her services for money, and in¬ 
stantly it occurred to the poor captive that she might turn 
this cupidity to account, and by paying Helen liberally induce 
her to eonniv'e at her escape. 
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‘ Why hast thou lent thyself to this outrage on my liberty 
and dignity, Helen ?’ Adrienne demanded. 

' Because I have been well paid for it,’ the woman answered 
curtly, and then, as if wishing to avoid the subject, she said : 
‘ Let me assist you to disrobe, then I will seek food for*»you. 
You look white and ill.’ This was not unkindly said, and as 
Adrienne did not deem it prudent to enter into any discussion 
with Helen, she merely replied : 

'Yes, I am ill. Thou shalt get me some refreshment. I 
would fain have a draught of wine an it is procurable, for l 
have a consuming thirst.’ 

' I am a stranger to the house,’ answered Helen, ‘ but may 
be they are not so barbarous but they have wine for a lady’s 
drinking. The new Lord of Hawksvale will, I doubt not, 
have a vintner, and I will seek him out.’ 

Helen left the room, much to Adrienne’s relief, for she was 
only too glad to be alone. Her thoughts were sad enough, 
and her feelings were harrowed as she remembered Basile 
and Francois. She knew how distressed they would be when 
they heard of her abduction. She shuddered a little as she 
realized that she was now thoroughly in the power of ltenaud, 
who had thus conveyed her to this remote and lonely part of 
the kingdom in order that he might be more secure from 
detection. She did not doubt for a moment that if the Queen 
knew of her whereabouts she would rescue her, but she 
reflected with alarm that Renaud was too wily to let his plot 
leak out; and the artful and secret manner in which she had 
been carried off caused Adrienne to sicken with despair, since 
it seemed manifest that those who loved her would remain in 
entire ignorance of her fate. 

Half an hour passed, and Helen Macdonald had not re¬ 
turned. Adrienne had been so absorbed with her reflections, 
and felt so disinclined to movc v that she was still reclining on 
the couch when unexpectedly and suddenly the tapestry 
overhanging the door was drawn aside, and Renaud appeared. 
His sudden intrusion electrified Adrienne into activity, and 
she sprang to her feet, demanding to know why vie had thus 
intruded himself upon her. 

His dark, pale face seemed more than Usually sardonic, and 
his thin lips were curved with a scornful smile. 

' I am the Earl of Hawksvale,’ he answered, infected with 
pride and a sense of his own importance. ‘ This castle is my 
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possession absolutely, and therefore I cannot intrude upon you, 
seeing that I am the master here. ’ 

' Tl\ou art a villain !’ she ejaculated with fiery indignation. 

‘Thou art bold, and even insolent, seeing that thou art 
captfre and in my [lower,’ he retorted. 

‘ And what wouldst thou with me ?’ she demanded. ‘ Where¬ 
fore hast torn me from my friends, and so shamefully betrayed 
the trust that her Majesty has reposed in thee ? Rest as¬ 
sured, sir, that the Queen’s Majesty will exact from thee a 
terrible reckoning.’ 

‘ I have her Majesty like that,’ ltenaud sneered, as he 
made a sign with his hand, indicating that he had her in his 
grip. 

‘ Shame on thee for thy disrespect of the good Queen,’ 
cried Adrienne, burning with indignation. 

‘ Disrespect,’ Renaud repeated, ‘and how am I disrespectful, 
mademoiselle ? Art thou so dull of wit that thou knowest 
not that Queen Mary j>ut away one husband that she might 
mate with his murderer, and that murderer shamelessly 
divorced from his wife ?’ 

Adrienne uttered a shriek, and covered her face with her 
hands at» if she tvere perfectly horrified at Renaud’s disloyal 
utterance. 

‘ Shame on thee for a knave and a traitor!’ she gasped, 
quite breathless with anger, ‘ Thy wicked slanders against 
the dear Queen will recoil upon thine own head ; and, if 
Heaven be just, a speedy retribution will overtake thee. Thy 
evil-speaking tongue shall yet cry aloud for pity from the 
royal lady whom thou now vituperatest. Go to ; thou art an 
unworthy traitor, and shouldst be hanged.’ 

Renaud.winced at this, and his anger nearly got the better 
of him ; but after a pause and a struggle with himself, he 
said : 

' Thou givest expression to harsh words that, an other lips 
uttered, 1 should know how to resent them.’ 

‘ 1 fear thee not,’ cried Adrienne with energy, and seeming 
to gather strength and resolution. ‘ And now 1 demand to 
know why thou hast darejd to tear me from my friends and 
forcibly bring me here ?’ 

‘ To marry thee,’ he answered, with provoking calmness. 

' ftlarry me !’ she exclaimed, with a laugh of scorn. ‘ Thou 
hast surely a 'strange notion of how a lady should be wooed. 
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Nay, 1 vow by my faith in heaven that rather than?'wed thee 
I would mate with a toad.’ 

Renaud was seething with anger, but he made a desperate 
effort to appear cool and collected. 

'Adrienne de Bois, listen to me,’ he exclaimed with'sup¬ 
pressed energy. ‘ Years ago I wooed thee in Paris, as men 
woo the women the}’ love. Thou gavest me hope, ay, even a 
promise; but the hope was blighted and the promise was 
broken, and the cause I know now. It was the evil shadow 
of Basil e the Jester that fell between thee and me. Since 
then I have often sought to win thy heart, but that shadow 
has never departed. I had Basile in my power, but he has 
escaped me, though thou slialt not. Revenge is sweet, and it 
is pleasure to me to know that thou, who hast so long defied 
me, art at last in my absolute keeping.’ 

‘ Thou art a coward !’ she hissed passionately, and aroused 
to desperation as she recognised her danger. 

‘ I am thy master,’ he retorted savagely. ‘ And I will break 
thy spirit and wound thy pride before 1 have finished with thee.’ 

Adrienne shrank away with instinctive fear, as this man now 
revealed to her what a monster he was. That she was too 
truly in his power at present she recognised' with a -sense of 
awful despair; and yet she had the foresight to see that it 
were worse than folly to defy him. The fly entangled in the 
spider’s web might struggle desperately, but its efforts only 
served to exhaust it and render it an easier prey to its captor. 
And so, with commendable wisdom, Adrienne resolved not to 
exasperate the man whose captive she was, but to try and con¬ 
ciliate him by diplomacy. She therefore assumed a forced 
composure, and standing firmly before him, said : 

‘ My Lord of Hawksvale, 1 have given thee no cause to use 
such terrible threats towards me. I am a distressed gentle¬ 
woman, and thou shouldst be chivalrous enough to display pity 
rather than harshness to one who has done thee no wrong.’ 

‘Thou hast done me grievous wrong,’ he exclaimed with 
savage emphasis. 

‘ How so, my lord ?’ 

‘ Thou hast trifled with my heart Though I hold exalted 
position, thou hast neglected me for the plebeian gutter-dog, 
Basile the Jester.’ 

At this taunt Adrienne fired up. She could not help it, and 
with bitter scorn she retorted, ‘ My Lord of Havfksvale ’—she 
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laid particular stress on these words —‘ My Lord of Hawksvale, 
1 would remind thee that thy power and tMe are too new, and, 
likjfe new shoes, fit thee too clumsily for thee to talk about 
other folk being gutter-dogs. 1 must ask thee to remember 
what«thou wert a few short years ago, \then threadbare and 
hungry thou earnest to her Majesty’s palace in Paris. Basile, 
whom thou revilest, was born in the Court, and has breathed 
the atmosphere of royalty from his cradle, as his father and 
grandfather did before him. The blood in his veins is purer 
than thine own, and thy position thou owest to me.’ 

The terrible sting of these words tortured the self-inflated 
Ilenaud out of all self-command. Like all such men who 
suddeidy rise to power and position, he was arrogant and 
despotic, and could not bear to be reminded of his humble 
origin. Moreover, Basile was his rival, and he hated him, and, 
what is more, feared him, because he knew that he could not 
disguise from Basile that he was an impostor. And now to 
hear his rival praised, wliile he himself was spoken disparagingly 
of, maddened him. He bore no love for Adrienne, that was 
certain, but in his stupid pride he could not bear the idea that 
she gave the preference to the Jester. In his excitement he 
seized hey roughly by the wrists until she almost fainted with 
terror, and putting his face so close to hers that his hot breath 
fanned her cheek, he hissed passionately : 

‘ Have a care, woman, an thou hast a desire to live. Basile, 
the dog, has ever been a stumbling-block in my path. I had 
him in my grip once, and would have crushed him but he 
escaped me—thanks to the treachery of Francois, whom per¬ 
dition catch. But now I have thee, I swear by the Cross of 
Christ that rather than let thee and Basile come together 
again, thy ^ones shall moulder in the dungeons of this castle. 
Thou hast set me at defiance long enough, but now my day 
has come, and if thou art wise thou wilt respect me. ’ 

He flung her off and stood panting with excitement, and 
glaring at her with rage. Almost paralyzed with fear, 
Adrienne could speak no word; and the force with which he 
had pushed her from him had sent her reeling against the 
couch, on to which she sank, and hiding her face in her hands, 
she groaned in agony. ’ 

Fortunately at this moment Helen Macdonald returned and 
put ah end to the scene. Turning to her, Renaud exclaimed: 

‘ Helen, I lnfve been defied. In thy care I leave Adrienne 
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de Bois. Bring her to her .senses, and mark me, he adrled 
sternly, ‘ it were better that thou hadst never been bom if she 
should escape.’ ^ 

He left the room without another word, and Adrienne, 
stricken with fear and grief, continued to sob and moan,-while 
Helen, evidently a little bewildered at the unexpected posi¬ 
tion she suddenly found herself in, stood regarding the 
weeping Adrienne with a puzzled and not altogether unsympa¬ 
thetic expression on her fat face. 


CHAPTER LI II 

‘ AMBITION : BY THAT SIN FELL TIIE ANGELS.’ 

Adrienne’s disappearance was not an event in which the out¬ 
side public were likely to feel much concern. But in the 
Court itself there was intense indignation and even alarm. 
So skilfully had her abduction been arranged, that Itenaud was 
not at first suspected, and, in fact, the cause of her sudden 
departure was a mystery. The Queen was greatly distressed, 
and caused inquiries to be made as to the movements of <her 
favourite on the day of her disappearance ; bht these inquiries 
elicited nothing beyond the fact that Adrienne was known to 
have left the palace, though she had not hinted to living soul 
what her destination was, Lord Bothwell himself, cute and 
far-seeing as he usually was, did not for a moment suspect 
Itenaud, for he was quite in ignorance that there had ever been 
any love passages between the two. Within a week of her 
disappearance Itenaud had returned to the Court, and mani¬ 
fested well-feigned surprise when he heard the L news, and 
later when her Majesty sent for him and questioned him as 
to his opinion, he said: 

‘ Your Grace may rest assured that this ungrateful lady, all 
unmindful of your Majesty’s goodness to her, hath taken her¬ 
self off to her plebeian lover.’ 

'A plebeian lover!’ exclaimed the Queen in utt4r amazement. 

‘ Even so, your Majesty.’ 

‘ And who is this lover ?’ demanded thq Queen imperiously, 
and with an indignant toss of her head. 

‘ Even the fool, who erstwhile bored your Grace’s royal ears 
with his dull wit, but who, a traitor to your Majesty’s cause, 
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hath set certain scandals afloat concerning your royal person 
and that of your most noble and devoted husband.’ 

“ D<_)st mean Basile ?’ cried the Queen, almost breathless with 
surprise aiul indignation. 

‘ The same, an it please your Grace.’ 

The Queen’s face and neck were dyed scarlet with the 
burning flush of passionate anger, as, without reflecting for a 
single moment, she jumped to the conclusion that it was all 
true. Seldom, indeed, did she display so much passion as she 
did now, as she thought she had been grossly deceived by 
Adrienne. 

‘ My Lord of Hawksvale,’ she cried, ‘ you make serious 
statements, but I doubt not you have proof.’ 

‘ Indeed I have, your Majesty. My eyes have not been 
shut of late, and I have seen many things, and during your 
Majesty’s enforced absence from the palace, I discovered 
Basile and Adrienne de Bois closeted together in the lady’s 
chamber.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ gasped the Queen. 

‘ An it please you, your Majesty, it is strictly true.’ 

‘And why didst thou not siay the caitiff?’ the Queen cried 
with fiery energy. 

‘ I placed him under arrest,’ Renaud continued, ‘ and having 
ample proof in my possession that he was in league with the 
conspirators who had driven your Majesty from your own 
palace, I was determined to administer summary justice, and 
make short work of him by hanging him. But my base and 
ignoble son defeated my purpose. For reasons I wot not of 
he was in league with Basile, and, as I have since learned, he 
bribed the sentinel in order to gain access to the Stone Chest 
where thp Jester was confined. I had sent my faithful 
servitor, Bastian, to try and elicit information from Basile of 
the conspiracy affecting your Majesty’s happiness, and while 
he was seated with the prisoner, my son assaulted and beat 
him into insensibility, and then let the prisoner out. And 
since then, as your Grace is aware, they have both kept out of 
your royal reach, and set your Majesty’s commands to return 
at defiance.’ 

This plausible story, told with unblushing effrontery, com¬ 
pletely deceived the Queen. It seemed to her to be quite in 
accord with all that had happened. Basile and Francois’s 
flight and refdsal to return appeared to be positive evidence 
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in support of the story, and once again her faith ih Renaud 
became strong. She felt that he was a friend to her, and 
that she had done him a cruel wrong in ever suspecting him of 
treachery. She extended her white jewelled hand to him, and 
he knelt and kissed it. She was greatly agitated, and tears were 
in her eyes, for she conceived herself to be a much wronged 
woman ; and it seemed to her that those upon whom she had 
lavished favours and kindness had been the most deceptive. 

Although stirred by emotional sentiment, she was also 
exasperated by anger, and she said with an expression of stern 
resolve in her beautiful but sorrowful face: 

‘ My Lord of Hawksvale, we are grateful for loyal duty, and 
we pledge ourselves that if this villainous knave Basile be 
within the precincts of our kingdom, wc will leave nothing un¬ 
done to bring him to justice, and as we live he shall have a 
short shrift. As for your unworthy son, we cannot do better 
than leave you to deal with him. By his own confession he 
was dishonest to us, by daring to look with admiring eyes on 
the pretty daughter of our bitter and designing enemy, 
Bomcestcr. Wc see now with bitterness how shamefully we 
have been deceived; but retribution shall fall with a heavy 
hand on those who have so abused our confidence.’ r „ 

‘ Francois is my son, your Majesty,’ answered Renaud, his 
dark, marble-like face showing no sign of his lying and guilty 
heart; ‘but I blush with shame in having to own to it, and 
out of my loyal and loving duty to your Grace I place his 
fate unreservedly in your hands. An it please your Majesty to 
order him for instant execution, should he be captured, I, his 
father, out of a strict sense of honour and justice, will not 
hesitate to see the sentence carried out.’ 

‘ We thank you, my lord,’ said the Queen, scarcely able to 
control her agitation. ‘Your loyal duty to us has already 
received recognition at our hands, and rest assured your 
further devotion shall not pass unnoticed.’ 

She made a sign with her hand that the interview had 
ended. She was quite overcome, and as Renaud withdrew she 
called her maids to her, and ordered them to conduct her 
to her chamber. 

Whatever her faults as a Queen and a woman were, she was 
staunch to those who served her faithfully, and she had a high 
regard for friendship, while ingratitude cut her to the quick. 
It was the thought that Basile, Adrienne and Francois had 
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been guilty of the very basest of ingratitude that caused her 
to, feel so keenly now. Although two of them at least were 
only htimble personages in her Court, she had taken a deep 
interest in*them, for it was characteristic of her that no one 
in her service was too lowly for her gracious notice, and in 
the case of Francois she felt so attached to him that she would 
have raised him to high position. But now he, like the rest 
upon whom she had lavished kindnesses, had forsaken her. 

As Renaiul left her Majesty’s presence he was unusually 
elated, and he rubbed his hands together after the fashion of 
a man who is conscious of having scored a great triumph. 
It ■seemed to him that all his plans were prospering, and his 
most cherished hopes were being realized. But his appetite 
grew by what it fed upon ; and, puffed up with a sense of his 
own importance, he thirsted for still greater power. 

‘ My path is straight,’ he mused, ‘and all the difficulties I 
have smoothed away. .But I must go still higher, upward and 
upward to greatness. J would be a ruler of men, and a prince 
among princes. I have climbed already to a giddy height, 
and when I look down and behold the Paris kennel in which 
I so long groveljcd, roy head swims; but there is a greater 
height, it greater greatness still to be attained, and I will 
win it.’ 

As these thoughts passed through his brain be had uncon¬ 
sciously wandered along the corridor that led to the Queen’s 
private chapel, and it so happened that as he neared the door 
of the chapel the choristers were practising the sublime ‘Mag¬ 
nificat,’and these words, in solemn rhythmical cadence, broke 
upon his ear : 

‘ ljcposuit potentua do sodo, et exaltavit humiles.’* 

• 

Renaud started, and a strange fear crept over him and 
caused his flesh to go cold. Even as he stood the beautiful 
words were repeated in refrain, atfd then the chant died away, 
leaving an awfully impressive stillness. It seemed to him as 
if they had b^en specially pointed at him, and sharing as he 
did all the superstitious feeling of the times, they had a 
special significance as tiiey mingled with his dream of great¬ 
ness. Although professedly a good Catholic, he was utterly 
irreligious, but his conscience smote him now ; for it seemed 

* ‘He hath puf down the mighty from their feat, and hath exalted 
them of low degree. ’ 
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as if a voice from heaven had spoken to him; and by a sudden 
impulse he crossed himself, then knelt down and uttered an 
Ave. Then suddenly, with the intense egotism of a miserable 
conceit, he applied th^ words in his own favour, andr repeating 
the last half of the refrain : ‘ And hath exalted them oi* low 
degree,’ he said to himself, ' I was of low degree and have 
been exalted.’ This strange perversion of the line to suit his 
own circumstances quite restored his composure, and mutter¬ 
ing another Ave, he rose and turned to go, when he found 
himself face to face with the Earl of Bothwell. With the 
humility which he always assumed in Bothwell’s presence, 
Renaud bowed low. 

‘ The noble Earl of Ilawksvale seems unusually devout,’ said 
Bothwell, with cutting irony. ' By my soul, I have not seen 
so rare a sight this many a day. Crossing the corridor to my 
apartment, I beheld your lordship kneeling in the act of 
prayer on the bare stones, and I lingered to gaze upon so 
unique a spectacle. Has thy conscience fretted thee more 
than usual, most potent Earl of Hawksvale ?’ 

Renaud flinched under this most scathing fire of sarcasm, and 
his brow contracted with a deep frown as he made answer: 

‘ My Lord Bothwell makes light of a solemn subject. My 
conscience, my lord, is in my own keeping, and thou, thank 
’ heaven, art not my confessor.’ 

With a low bow he swept past his somewhat disconcerted 
rival, who stood looking after him and biting his lip with 
anger. Then Bothwell smiled dangerously, as was his wont, 
when he uttered a menace, and instinctively clutching the 
jewelled handle of his rapier, he muttered between his 
clenched teeth : 

‘ The devil seize thee for a traitorous knave. An my wits 
fail me not, I will still the beating of thy black heart ere thou 
hast grown much older. Such weeds as thou art should be 
early cut down, lest they scatter their seeds.’ 

CHAPTER LIV. 

FRANCOIS TAKES A ’iiOI.I* STEP. 

« 

Although Adrienne de Bois’s mysterious disappearance was 
not a subject upon which the general public concerned them¬ 
selves, inasmuch as she was not a conspicuous person, nor 
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known beyond her circle of acquaintances, some little wonder 
was expressed that a lady of the Court should be able to go 
away jind leave no trace behind. There was one person, how¬ 
ever, who* heard the news, as it was Retailed by tavern and 
othffl- gossips, with alarm and burning indignation, and that 
one was Francois. 

Without any very definite object he had remained in 
Edinburgh, buoyed up by two hopes, as it were. The one 
that he might wed Lilian, the other that he could obtain 
the Queen’s permission for the union. He was perfectly 
conscious that the two things were incompatible. Firstly, 
because the fanatical Bomcester was so incensed against the 
Queen and Catholicism, that he would never sanction the 
marriage so long as Francois showed an attachment to the 
Court, and refused to become a renegade. Secondly, because 
her Majesty was not at all likely to countenance one of her 
servants wedding vvitlj the daughter of a man who was not 
only a sworn enemy tp the Catholic Church, but a dangerous 
and uncompromising plotter against the throne. The youth 
saw clearly enough, therefore, that he could not have Lilian 
and serve the Queen. At the same time, while he could not 
bring himself to resolve to abandon all hopes of Lilian, he 
would not, on tfie other hand, prove false to his Church or his 
Queen. And so he continued to cherish the romantic idea 
that some day chance would enable him to render a striking 
service to her Majesty, so that in return he might claim from 
her a recognition of his union. How this service was likely 
to he rendered by one so humble and unknown as he, he could 
not even imagine. But he had faith in his star, and on that 
faith he lived. So far as Bomcester himself was concerned, 
he had, already rendered him important service, seeing that 
he had saved his life ; but the fanatic was as immovable as a 
rock, and gratitude he knew not; but the youth believed 
that if Lilian were a free agent* she would readily consent to 
become his wife, and she might at any date become a free 
agent by lijr father’s death. And as Bomcester was well 
advanced in years, to say nothing of his being liable to be 
arrested at any inomrjit and summarily executed as a danger 
to the peace of th® State, this contingency was by no means 
a regiote one. To return to the palace in obedience, to the 
Queen’s commands was, as Francois knew only too well, to 
run into danger, and even to jeopardize his life, since Renaud 
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would not hesitate to have him effectually removed if lie 
found him in any way a menace to him. And knowing as he 
did now that .Renaud was not his father, but was a .rank irii- 
postor, the youth could not have remained in Court and have 
been indifferent and silent. To have kept up the deception 
in regard to Remind being his father would have been im¬ 
possible for him to do ; and, therefore, Renaud would of a 
necessity have felt that his position was threatened, and when 
he had so much at stake he would not have hesitated to have 
the danger secretly removed. But quite apart from liis own 
feelings—that is, the intense feeling of disgust and contempt 
he experienced for Renaud, knowing as he did that he was a 
knave—Francois had made a solemn promise to Basile that 
he would not go back until he was in a position to unmask 
Renaud and bring him to justice. Although Francois himself 
did not know how he was going to gain that position, Basile 
expressed himself very confident that lie would do so, but he 
was provokingly reticent as to the basis of his definite opinion. 
Nevertheless, the youth was content to put his trust in his 
friend the Jester, and filled with high and chivalrous notions, 
albeit romantic ones, he allied himself with the secret league 
already mentioned, and lie considered that'his own, special 
mission was to remain in the capital, watching with ceaseless 
vigilance for an opportunity to render service to her Majesty 
and disconcert her enemies. 

When it was publicly announced that Renaud had been 
created an carl, and had been given an estate and a border 
castle by special act of the Queen, Francois’s heart grew 
heavy, for he knew too well what this meant. It meant that 
Renaud had acquired more power, and that his position and 
character had in consequence become less assailable,. Rumour 
with her thousand tongues had associated Renaud witli Both- 
well in the murder of the King, and Francois for one most 
firmly believed Renaud guilty, and while, he would not for a 
single instant entertain the opinion shared by many, that her 
Majesty herself had connived at the King’s assassination, he 
did not hesitate to ally himself to the powerful' party which 
denounced Bothwell as the concgctor of the plot and the 
actual murderer. And so the lad reasoned with himself 
thus: 

‘ Renaud is the Earl Bothwell’s accomplice ; and his reward 
for his share in the crime is an earldom and estate. Renaud, 
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therefor.;, has the Queen’s husband at his back, and how can 
I in my lowly sphere hope to prevail against a man so power¬ 
fully supported ?’ 

This reflection caused poor Francois much poignant grief, 
and Jie even sank into despair. But w4ien he heard that his 
foster-mother, whom he loved with all the fervency of a true 
son, had disappeared, he rose out of this despair like a young 
giant, and he said to himself: 

‘ Adrienne is in the power of Renaud. My time has come 
and I must act.’ 

To say this was easy ; to put it into execution difficult. He 
came to the conclusion by a process of instinctive reasoning 
that Renaud had taken Adrienne to his newly-acquired castle 
on the border ; but the youth saw plainly enough that unless 
he could raise a little army of trained fighting men to attack 
the castle, he w-as all but powerless. To go to the Queen, to 
throw himself at her feet, to impeach Renaud of treason and 
treachery, and claim her protection and assistance seemed to 
him the only course ‘open to him in which there was a fail- 
promise of success. Therefore, without awaiting to consult 
any of his friends, but despatching a letter to Basile giving 
him thp particulars, he rushed oft' with the impetuosity of 
youth to try aryl see the Queen. 

He had attired himself in the dress he usually wore when 
at the palace. It consisted of lavender hose, and a puce 
tunic slashed with white satin, and fastened at the waist with 
a broad velvet belt trimmed with pearls. His brown curly 
liair was brushed back, and a jaunty little cap, in colour the 
same as his tunic, was set daintily on his head. No costume 
could have set off his shapely figure to more advantage, and 
he looked singularly attractive and handsome. The Queen 
at this’ time was not in Edinburgh, but had gone with her 
Court, no doubt from motives of prudence, to Borthwiek 
Castle, a scat of the Laird of Crookstons, and situated about 
ten miles from the capital. Francois, therefore, procured a 
horse from liis friend Geoffrey, the tapster, in the market¬ 
place, and rtxle out to Borthwiek. The castle was jealously 
guarded, for the Queen had strong reason to fear her enemies. 
The men-at-arms at file entrance gate refused to admit him, 
although they knSw him, and as he appeared excited and 
refifsed to tell his errand, they confined him for a time in the 
guard-room, ‘until by his appeals he prevailed upon the 
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captain of the guard to convey a message to her 'Majesty, 
craving her to grant him an interview, as he had an important 
communication to make. « ^ 

The Queen received the message with some surprise, not 
unmingled with indignation, for she had felt very angry*that 
Francois had disobeyed her commands to return before, to say 
nothing of the part which, according to lienaud, he had 
played in Basile’s disappearance. But thinking that now he 
might have come to caution her against some conspiracy, for 
she still believed that at heart he was loyal, she gave orders 
that he was to be admitted to her presence. But wishing, at 
the same time, to teach him a lesson and administer a rebuke, 
she added that if he bore any weapon he was to be deprived 
of it, and was to be conducted into her presence as a prisoner, 
between two men-at-arms. 

Francois heard this order with surprise and even alarm. 
But he had no alternative but to comply, and so, delivering up 
his dagger, the only weapon he carried, lie proceeded between 
the two soldiers to the reception-room. 

Her Majesty was seated in a large straight-backed chair of 
carved oak with arms representing lions. Near her stood 
Bothwell, and she was surrounded by her mauls anti personal 
attendants, while on each side of the room «a dozen hack- 
butters stood, wearing helmets and steel corslets. 

Francois was bewildered, and scarcely noted anything or 
anybody but the Queen herself, who frowned severely, and 
received him with an austerity that was somewhat unusual 
with her. Francois knelt down before her, and waited for her 
to speak. She allowed some moments to elapse before she 
did SO. Then : 

‘ We have given thee audience, boy, since thou hast stated 
that ’thou hast important information to convey to us. But 
we are angered with thee, for thou art an ingrate, and since 
thou hast chosen to return at last, we shall hold thee prisoner 
for a while until we have marked our displeasure of thy 
conduct.' 

Francois’s heart sank, for the Queen’s tone and ftianner gave 
him little hope that his mission would succeed. He raised 
his eyes to her face, which was darkened with anger, and 
seemed clouded with care and anxiety; then he glanced 
hastily round to see if lienaud was present, and he was some¬ 
what relieved to find he was not; then, lowering his eyes 
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once more to the floor, he said in sad and submissive 
tones: 

* Alas, your Majesty ! I am filled with woe that I have in¬ 
curred youa anger, but I woidd crave your Majesty to believe 
that Pam not an ingrate.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ exclaimed the Queen a little impatiently, ‘ we 
will hear later what justification thou hast to make for thy 
conduct. But to thy purpose now. What errand has given 
thee the boldness to brave our wrath and seek an interview 
with us? We know how to reward services; and if thou hast 
brought us information of value, we may be disposed to deal 
leniently with thee.’ 

‘ An it please you, your Grace, it is a personal matter, and 
I have come to humbly crave your Majesty’s aid.’ 

‘ Thou hast boldness, by my faith,’ said the Queen some¬ 
what haughtily, and failing to guess his errand. 

‘Ay, your Majesty, ap it so please you,’ exclaimed Francois, 
gaining courage, ‘ sincq I conic on behalf of your Majesty’s 
faithful servant, and my foster-mother, Adrienne de Bois.’ 

‘Ah, by the Mass ! now, then, do we understand thy bold¬ 
ness, and can pardon it.’ 

‘I have heard,*your Majesty, that Mademoiselle Adrienne 
has been carried*)!!.’ 

‘ Where hast thou so heard ?’ exclaimed the Queen, peering 
into his face. 

‘It is so rumoured.’ 

' Rumour hath the better of us, then,’ said her Majesty, 
‘ since we know it not. Thy foster-mother hath disappeared, 
it is true, but no evidence has been given us that she was 
forcibly taken away, though, perhaps, thou hast secret know¬ 
ledge of that.’ 

‘ In truth, it is so,’ cried Francois, impetuously and illogi- 
cally. 

‘ Hast thou proof of thy statement ?’ the Queen asked 
quickly. 

‘ I have no such proof yet, your Majesty, but right well do 
I know that if must be so. Nay, your Majesty ; an you will 
but consider how tnilv^iny Jtbstcr-i no tiler loved you, and how 
truthful and faithfuj she was, your Majesty will feel that 
nothing on earth could have caused her to desert you save 
force.’ 

The Queen looked surprised, even amazed and bewildered, 
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and turned to her husband inquiringly ; but before* he could 
make any remark, she asked of Francois : 

‘ By Heaven, boy ! thy words cause us to suspect ireacheVy 1 
Hast thou suspicion of anyone who could havp dflne this 
deed ?’ * 

‘ An it so please you I have, your Majesty.’ 

• Speak out then, and say to whom thy suspicion points. But 
have a care, lest thou impeach wrongously. Who is’t upon 
whom thy suspicions fall ?’ 

‘ On him whom your Majesty has hitherto believed to be 
faithful—your Majesty’s chief physician, Renaud.’ 


CHAPTER I A’. 
in the (imp or his foe. 

Tins accusation fell on all present, the' Queen included, like a 
thunderbolt, and for some moments there was the silence of 
intense astonishment. Then her Majesty spoke. She was 
flushed and evidently excited. 

‘ Have a care, boy, and remember it is Against thine own 
father thou bringest this grave charge. Hagt proof of what 
thou sayest?’ 

‘ No, your Majesty ; but-’ 

‘Thou hast no proof,’ cried the Queen, fairly trembling 
with passion—‘ thou hast no proof, and yet thou hast dared to 
impeach thine own sire !’ 

‘ lie is not my sire, your Majesty,’ Francois made answer, 
feeling very uncomfortable, and wondering why her Majesty 
should be so enraged. 

‘ By my sainted ancestors, but this is audacity, and seemeth 
like madness!’ the Queen exclaimed wrathfully. Then she 
turned to her husband an<J said something to him, and he 
issued an order to a gentleman-in-waiting, who immediately 
retired. 

During the above conversation Bothwell had remained 
silent, but by no means uninterested. He firmly believed 
now that Renaud was the abductor di Adrienne, but he was 
puzzled to understand what Francois meant by saying that 
Renaud was not his sire. 

The Queen herself was irritated against Francois for not 
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having returned when she had first commanded him to do so; 
and knowing, as she undoubtedly did, that Itenaud had it in 
his power-to render himself very dangerous to her and Both- 
well, shife w$s afraid of offending him. 

‘ \W have sent for thy father, boy,’ She said sternly, and 
much to Francois’s discomfiture. ‘ We will hear his version of 
the story in thy presence, and we will judge thee according to 
thy answers.’ 

Francois would have made some reply, but was prevented 
doing so by the entrance of Renaud himself, llenaud had 
not been informed by the messenger that Francois was 
present, and his surprise, therefore, on beholding him was 
exceedingly great. 

‘ My Lord of Hawksvale,’ said the Queen, ‘we have sent 
for thee that thou mayest refute a certain grave charge brought 
against thee by thy son—to wit, that thou hast carried off our 
friend and his foster-mother, Adrienne de Bois.’ 

Renaud turned deadly pale, and the unexpectedness of this 
accusation did, for the moment, deprive him of his presence of 
mind, and his consequent confusion did not escape the keen 
eyes of his enemy, Bothwell. But Renaud had studied de¬ 
ception ajud self-cbntrol too long to be lost in an emergency 
of this kind. And scarcely deigning to look at the still 
kneeling Francois, he replied in cold and unembarrassed 
tones: 

‘ I trust, your Grace, that, during the years 1 have been in 
your Majesty’s service, 1 have given such ample evidence of 
my devotion to your Majesty that you will not for a moment 
suspect me of conduct so base. But with your Majesty’s 
gracious leave, I would ask my unworthy son what grounds he 
has for his accusation ?’ 

Then up spoke Francois bravely : 

‘ Knowing thy deceptive nature and the persecution to 
which thou hast subjected Maderyioiselle Adrienne, I can have 
no doubt that her disappearance is due to thee.’ 

This answer called forth laughter from the Queen, and an 
ironical and contemptuous sneer from Renaud, who retorted: 

‘ Knowing the wickedne^ of thy heart, I was prepared for 
ingratitude ; but 1 am Surprised that thou shouldst have the 
audacjty to present fhysclf before the Queen’s Majesty, and 
bring such a heavy charge against me without proof of thy 
statements.’ 
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Renaud spoke with seeming indignation and self-possession, 
blit he was ill at ease nevertheless, and he knew that the only- 
way to protect himself was by unblushing effrontery^ and by 
giving the lie point-blank to Francois’s charge, t 

‘ Boy, what hast thou to say now ?’ the Queen deirianded 
sternly. 

Francois was exceedingly downcast, and saw now that he 
had made a ridiculous error in coming to the Court without 
one atom of evidence to support his charge. 

‘ Nothing ; an it please you, your Majesty, save what I have 
already said,’ he answered dejectedly. 

‘ Then dost thou deserve a whipping,’ answered the Queen, 
‘ and thy father will do well to administer it to thee.’ 

Francois fired up a little at this, and exclaimed : 

‘ Your Majesty, Monsieur Renaud is no father of mine.’ 

Renaud visibly started, but he answered quickly : 

‘ Methinks, your Majesty, that since the unfortunate boy 
took to associating with traitors to your Majesty his wits have 
left him.’ 

Forgetting himself for the moment and that he was in the 
presence of the Queen, Francois rose up strong in his indigna¬ 
tion, and with clenched fists and knit brows he cried out 
angrily : 

‘ I am no traitor, sir, nor do I consort with traitors. ’Tis 
thou who art the traitor.’ 

‘ Fence, rude boy !’ exclaimed the Queen with great warmth. 

‘ 1 his unseemly conduct becometh thee not in our presence ; 
an thou kcepeth not a civil tongue in thy head, we will find 
means to give thee lessons in good behaviour.’ 

Francois stood before the Queen abashed and with bowed 
head. He was burning with indignation, and wrath against 
Renaud made it difficult for him to restrain his feelings from 
finding vent in a passionate outburst of anger. But he had the 
good sense to see that any display of stubbornness on his part 
would only lead him into further trouble, for it was very 
obvious her Majesty was highly offended with him, and was 
in no mood to be trifled with. She was really offended, not 
because he had appeared now to lay a charge against Renaud, 
but because he had refused to obey her commands and return 
to the Court. She coidd not brook disobedience, and her 
sense of dignity was always sorely wounded when her com¬ 
mands were not immediately complied with. 
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With the quickness of observation which rarely failed him, 
Renaud saw his opportunity now to get’ Francois, whom he 
really feared, into his power; and so, assuming a tone of 
sorrow rather than anger, he said : 

‘ FiJln would I spare the rash boy, your Majesty, but my 
duty to you is, as it has ever been, my first consideration. 
What may be the true motive of his returning to the Court 
now, I know not, but doubtless he has been moved to it by 
some of his wicked associates. For, in spite of your Majesty’s 
expressed wishes, he has never ceased to strive after Lilian 
Bomcester, and he is now the tool of her fanatical father, 
who, as your Majesty is aware, is your deadly enemy.’ 

The Queen seemed roused to almost ungovernable passion 
as this was said, and with startling energy she cried : 

‘ If, as thy father says, thou art the tool of the arch-rebel 
Bomcester, by Heaven, thy life is not safe from our just anger! 
Speak; what hast thou to say in thy defence ?’ 

Francois drew himself up proudly as he answered : 

‘ What Monsieur Renaud says is knowingly false, your 
Majesty.’ 

‘ Hast thou the audacity to deny that thou lovest Bom- 
eester’s daughter?’ said Renaud quickly. 

‘No, I deny not that.’ 

‘ 1 crave your Majesty to note his confession,’ cried Renaud, 
seeing that he had scored a point. 

‘ But I do deny,’ Francois went on, ‘ that I am the tool of 
Lilian’s father.’ 

‘ And yet thou wert present at his house when the vile plot 
was hatched for the slaying of her Majesty’s most faithful 
friend and servant, David Rizzio,’ Renaud said. 

Francois turned deadly pale as he saw that lie was trapped. 
He stood mute and with downcast eyes before the angered 
Queen, who exclaimed, almost fiercely : 

‘ Is this thing thy sire accuses thee of true or not ? If thou 
set store upon thy honour or value upon thy life, contra¬ 
dict it.’ 

‘ He cannot,’ exclaimed Renaud, with some show of excite¬ 
ment. 

‘ Speak, boy,’ cried the Queen, ‘ or has Heaven stricken thee 
mute^for thy wickedness ?’ 

‘ It is true I was in the house,’ Francois filtered, ‘ but I 
knew not of tfie conspiracy when I went.’ 
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‘ A sorry tale,’ the Queen said, with a sneer. ‘ Strange, 
indeed, it is that I should have been so deceived in thee., I 
took thee for innocence itself, but now I see thou aft a viper, 
and hath stung the hand that hath nourished thee.’ 

Carried away by his feelings, Francois threw himself‘at the 
Queen’s feet, and in passionate appeal said : 

‘ Oh, your Majesty, think not so ill of me, for by the light 
of heaven and the glory of the stars, I am no traitor, but 
am, as I have ever been, your (! race’s humble and devoted 
servitor.’ 

‘ And yet thou couldst ally thyself with fiendish knaves who 
murdered our loyal and beloved servant.’ 

‘ Give me leave, I crave you, your Majesty, to speak in my 
own behalf.’ 

' Say on, then,’ she said sternly ; ‘ but an thou hast no 
better explanation than that thou hast already given, it were 
better far that thou shouldst keep thy speech, lest thy tongue 
put a noose about thy neck.’ 

‘ It is true, your Majesty, that I seem guilty,' said Fran¬ 
cois in broken accents, ‘ but my greatest guilt is that 1 have 
loved Lilian.’ 

' And if that were all, we might forgive thee,’ tlvs Queen 
remarked in softened tones, 'for thou art young, and Lilian is 
a comely wench, though she be but a daughter of Satan.’ 

Renaud, half fearing from this that his plans might be de¬ 
feated, and that Francois might gain the Queen's favour again, 
cried out sharply: 

‘ Let not his smooth face and oily tongue deceive you, your 
Majesty, for, though he is my flesh and blood, I denounce him 
as a traitor, for he it was who gave access to the conspirators 
to your Majesty’s cabinet when David Iiizzio was murdered.’ 

‘ How say you now, boy ?’ cried the Queen, half starting 
forward, while her face was crimson with rage. 

‘Alas, madame, it is too tr-ie !’ Francois moaned, as he sank 
to the ground overwhelmed with shame and confusion. 

This confession caused general amazement, but Renaud 
stood as immovable as a statue, though his pale, cruel face 
showeel the joy his heart felt. In a few moments Francois 
seemed to recover himself, for the desperate situation in 
which he was placed inspired him with the energy of despair. 
He sprang up, and stretching forth his hands supplicating!)’ 
to the Queen, lie cried in piteous accents: 
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* Oh, your Majesty, forgive me ; for, save in this one thing, 
I have been true to you ! And even into’that I was drawn 
against my will. My love for Bomcester’s daughter hath 
blinded ftie, ;pul I think I have been mad.’ 

‘ Ay/ mad, indeed !’ the Queen replied iA a tone of sorrow. 

‘ But I will be so no longer,’ Francis pursued. ‘ Give me 
but a chance to show my devotion to your Majesty, and my 
one error shall be atoned for by lifelong fidelity. But I pray 
your Majesty to spare me from Monsieur lienaud. He is not 
my sire, but my bitterest enemy.’ 

‘ He hath confessed himself to be mad, and now he gives 
evidence of it,’ said Renaud caustically. 

‘ What dost thou mean by saying thou art not the Earl of 
Hawksvale’s son ?’ the Queen asked. 

‘ There is no relationship between us, your Majesty,’ an¬ 
swered Francois, ‘but for purposes of his own Monsieur 
Renaud hath claimed me.’ 

‘ Who is thy father, then ?’ sternly demanded the Queen. 

‘ Alas! I know not.’ 

‘ Hast thou proof then of what thou statest in reference to 
my Lord of Hawksvale ?’ 

‘ Alas, y<)ur Majesty, I have not!’ moaned the unhappy boy. 

‘ A sorry tale, forsooth,’ said the Queen, with a little laugh 
of scorn, ‘ and it only serves to prove thy baseness. We fain 
would let thy youth count something in thy favour; but 
nevertheless thy wickedness cannot be allowed to pass un¬ 
noticed, .and we will consider what thy punishment shall be.’ 

This was Renaud’s opportunity, and, moving forward a pace 
or two, he dropped on one knee, and said: 

‘ Your Majesty, in denouncing my own son I have done no 
more than my duty as your Majesty’s devoted and faithful 
servant. 'But now I crave your Grace to let me supplicate on 
his behalf. It were better for him that he were removed from 
temptation’s way, and with your Grace’s leave I will take him 
to Hawksvale, and endeavour to turn him into a loyal subject 
and a dutiful son.’ 

Francois’s heart went cold as he heard this, for its meaning 
to him was only too apparent; and he knew that Reriaud, 
regarding him as a danger to himself, would with diabolical 
treachery hesitate not to kill him if once he got him into his 
power and away from the palace. Unable, therefore, to 
control himself, lie exclaimed : 
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"‘Your Grace, I do protest——’ 

‘ Peace, knave !’' cried the Queen in a commanding tone. 
‘ Protests come ill from such as thou. Be dumb, an thou hast 
aught of shame left in thee. Captain of the guard, make this 
youth thy prisoner,i«nd hold him at the peril of thy life subject 
to our disposal. My Lord of Hawksvale, arise. We will 
confer anon with thee.’ 

Two men-at-arms stepped forward in obedience to their 
captain’s order, and laid their hands on Francois’s shoulder. 
He was truly dumb now; for he was stunned and over¬ 
whelmed, and the room seemed to swim about his head. 
He had but a vague and dreamy notion of being led away, 
and thrust into a cell, where he gave himself up to utter 
despair. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

AN AWFUL JOURNEY. 

Fon three days Francois continued a prisoner, knowing nothing 
and seeing no one save a soldier who twice a day brought him 
food. The suspense and uncertainty we/e maddening, but 
what could he do? lie had brought the trouble upon him¬ 
self; and he saw now, when too late, the fatal error he had 
committed in coming to the palace to lay a charge against 
llenaud without one atom of evidence to support it. He knew 
perfectly well that having at last fallen into Renaud’s web, he 
was not likely to get free again, except by some chance little 
short of a miracle; for though he had been such a favourite 
with the Queen he felt that he had offended her beyond hope 
of forgiveness, and he could not even comfort himself with the 
reflection that though he had offended his Queen, he llad gained 
Lilian for his wife. In fact, it was highly probable that he 
would never so much as behold her again ; and then, to crown 
his misery, his foster-mother had been carried away, and, for 
aught he knew, was in deadly peril. 

As these things all presented themselves td him, his heart 
felt twisted and tortured, and he was numbed by a chilling 
sense of blank despair ; for if the Qfieen refused to concern 
herself as to his fate, there was no 0116 else who would, save 
Basile. But, then, what could Basile do? He was’power¬ 
less against the formidable cabal which existed about the 
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Queen. In supposing that her Majesty was utterly indifferent 
to his fate, however, Francois misjudged her; the fact was, 
she'was far too harassed and absorbed with her own pressing 
affairs to" givg much personal attention to him. She heard the 
mutte.ings of the rising storm that her subjects were brewing, 
and she could no longer be indifferent to the clamourings of 
her offended people. The murder of the King and her 
marriage with his murderer had caused indignation from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, and it was with pained 
anxiety and strained nerves that she looked towards the future. 
It seemed dark enough in all truth. Not a gleam shone to 
give her hope. If she could have stifled public opinion all 
might have been well ; but it was impossible to do that. 
Treason was rife, and her enemies were leagued together to 
cause her downfall. Under these circumstances it was little 
wonder that she did not give any serious consideration to 
Francois’s case. And when the day after the lad’s arrest 
Remind went to her anil suggested that he should be allowed 
to deal with him, she felt relieved, and was glad to be rid of 
an annoyance. 

‘ We give him into thy charge, my lord,’ she said, ‘ for thou, 
as hig father, art Ills natural guardian ; and though thou hast 
not hesitated to ,give us information concerning his decep¬ 
tion, thy natural affection will prompt thee to stop short of 
severity. Nay, my lord, it is my personal wish that the boy 
shall be well eared for. I have strong regard for him and can 
take no serious view of his youthful follies. I need staunch 
friends, and he will make one, I doubt not. 'Therefore guard 
him well and tenderly.’ 

It was unfortunate for Francois that the Queen had thus, 
all unwittingly, completely played jnto the hands of Renaud, 
who fairly chuckled to himself as he thought: ‘ While the lad 
lives he will ever be a menace to me. Basile has evidently 
told him too much, and I must remove him.’ 

By removing him Renaud did not mean to take his life at 
once. That would have been to jeopardize himself, and he 
was too wily^to walk into a noose with his eyes open. But 
his ingenious brain at once conceived a plan which would 
avert suspicion from liimself, and yet effectually silence the 
lad. ’ 

On the third night of his imprisonment Francois had sunk 
down on his hard pallet almost maddened with suspense. He 

18 
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was like a rat in a trap, and could do nothing but beat himself 
to death against his bars. And all this time his dear foster- 
mother might be in deadly peril, or suffering persecution worse 
than death, yet he could not raise a hand to aid her. Oh, 
how he cursed his fdlly now, and was half tempted to dash his 
head against the stone wall in very disgust and vexation with 
himself. But suddenly he started as he heard the key grate 
in the lock of his prison door. Then the door opened, and 
four men armed, one of them carrying a torch, entered. 
Francois started to his feet, for his first thought was that they 
had come to murder him. 

‘ What wouldst thou with me ?’ he cried before either of 
them spoke. 

Then one whom he instantly recognised as Bastian answered : 

‘ We have orders to remove thee ; come !’ 

Francois’s heart almost leapt into his mouth, for those words 
coming from the lips of that man sounded to him like a knell 
of doom. He knew that Bastian was his enemy, for had he 
not stricken him to the earth on the night that he succeeded 
in releasing Basile ? But even in this dreadful moment his 
courage did not desert him, and he glanced round to see if 
there was anything he could use as a weapon. But there was 
nothing—absolutely nothing. So he placed his back against 
the wall, and said : 

‘ By whose orders hast thou come ?’ 

‘ Thou wilt know anon,’ Bastian made reply. 

' 1 will know now, ere I go with thee a step,’ cried Francois 
excitedly. 

' Oh, oh ! that is a big squeak for so small a mouse !’ laughed 
Bastian, advancing a step or two. Then, with his habitual 
coarseness, he added: ‘ Come; I have no time to .waste in 
parleying with thee.' 

‘Where dost thou intend to take me?’ Francois gasped, 
growing cold with despair, and wondering whether it would not 
be better to fly at these men and let them hack him to pieces 
with their weapons rather than endure suspense and un¬ 
certainty any longer. 

' I am not here to answer thy questions,’ growled Bastian. 
Then he added savagely: ‘ Come, or thp devil seize me if I 
don’t smite thee on the jowl!’ <, 

* I’ll not go with thee,’ exclaimed Franco^ firmly, ‘unless 
thou hast her Majesty’s orders for my removal.’ 
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Without another word Bastian threw himself upon him and 
sajd something to his companions. In an instant the poor lad 
was enveloped in a sack or cloak and bound tightly with ropes. 
Then he was lifted up and carried away, # and presently he was 
placed on a horse, his legs being freed for the purpose. A man 
sat behind him, and he knew that two other horsemen ac¬ 
companied, one on each side. They rode along for about an 
hour, then stopped, and he was lifted off the horse and freed 
from the sack and rope ; but his arms were secured to his side 
by a cord passed round his waist. 

The night was inky black. Not a star glimmered in the 
sky, and a cold wind swept dismally by. Francois, who had 
been half suffocated by the sack, was dazed and stupefied. 
He was bruised and sore, too, with the rough handling he had 
received. He had no idea who his companions were, nor 
where he was being taken to. The lethargy of stupor seemed 
to come upon him, and he could oiler no resistance nor ask any 
question. In a dreamy way he was conscious of being lifted 
on the horse again ; of being gripped firmly by strong arms, 
and of then tearing along with the wind blowing coldly in his 
face. m 

There • followed then a period of semi-unconsciousness. 
Worn out with suspense, anxiety, and want of sleep, the poor 
youth fell into a feverish slumber, being supported all the 
time by the man behind, who was no other than the creature 
Bastian. 

Throughout the long, dark night the ride was continued, 
until the morning had well advanced. Then a rest was made 
at a hostel and horses were changed. Francois partook of 
some refreshment, and felt better. Some little time before 
coming to the hostel he had been "relieved of the cord ; but 
Bastian, with brutal ferocity, had sworn an oath that if he 
spoke to anyone or attempted to escape he would be cut down. 
Bastian’s companions were two • well-armed, powerful, and 
rough-looking men of martial bearing. They were, in fact, 
retainers of U#naud, and had spent the greater part of their 
lives in border warfare. The warning given by Bastian was 
wholly unnecessary, fo® Francois recognised only too surely 
how utterly useless it would be to attempt to escape. The 
country they were in was wild forest-land, and there was not 
even a remote chance of obtaining assistance. He therefore 
very wisely resigned himself to the inevitable, and determined 
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to wait for a more fitting opportunity. He guessed now, and 
guessed rightly, that he was being taken to Renaud’s newly- 
acquired castle. He knew nothing about it beyond that it 
was somewhere near Jhe border ; but he had no doubt in his 
own mind that he was being taken there for some sinister 
purpose. And if lie had wanted any continuation of this, he 
surely would have had it in the ferocious reply Bastian made 
to a question he ventured to put as to why lie was being taken 
southwards. 

'Thou art being takeii that 1 may have the pleasure of 
strangling thee !’ the human brute hissed into the youth’s ear 
as they sped along, after leaving the hostel. ' Thou brokest 
my pate once, and now I am going to wring thy neck as a 
market harridan wrings the neck of a hen. Thou art spawn, 
and 1 hate thee.’ 

For this statement Bastian had no warrant, inasmuch as his 
orders had been simply to convey Francois to Hawksvale and 
to guard him close. But the creatuive knew perfectly well 
that Renaud, his master, had ulterior and sinister designs with 
reference to the disposal of the lad. 

The savage rejoinder caused Francois’s blood to boil with 
indignation, anti for a moment he was halt tempted to ■turn 
and smite the brute with all his strength in' the face. But, 
fortunately, he checked himself, and kept his wrath under 
control; but he did not venture on any further questions, 
nor, in fact, on speech of any kind ; and for hours they rode 
along in silence. The captive’s brain, however, was in a whirl 
with many conflicting thoughts and plans for his escape, all of 
which, however, seemed to hold out no hope to him. The 
weather was wretched, and had been so all day. A drizzling 
rain had been falling sin£e daylight, and the forests were 
damp, dripping, and dreary. The sodden ground, with its 
litter of dead, mouldering leaves, was swampy and springy, 
and the horses’ feet sank into it at every step, so that the pace 
was slow. The air was saturated with an earthy, mouldy 
flavour, and the sombreness and general melanetyoly were most 
depressing. Francois felt this depressing influence in a very 
marked degree, and he almost wished something would happen 
by which he could sacrifice his life. H/i was wet, faint, and 
cramped, and begged his captors to allow him to get dotvn for 
a few minutes in order to stretch his limbs.and arouse his 
sluggish blood. Bastian at last consented to this, not for his 
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captive’s sake, but his own ; fox- he was anxious to refresh 
himself, and suggested that an attempt should be made to 
kindle a fire in order that they might dry themselves, and 
warm .■some wine they carried with them. They therefore 
dismeuntetl in a part of the forest whery some trees had been 
felled, and after many ineffectual attempts they at length 
succeeded in kindling a few sticks into a blaze by saturating 
pieces with eau-de-vie, of which they had a flask amongst 
their stores. Francois had taken part in gathering sticks, and 
from the moment he alighted fx-oin the hoi-se he i-esolved to 
make a dash for freedoxn; but when he glanced round at 
the impenetrable foi-est, and remembex-ed that he was totally 
unarmed, and that his captors were rough, powerful, and even 
ferocious men, he saw how hopeless it would be to even make 
the attempt. With a sigh, therefore, he once moi-e resigned 
himself to his fate. Then, suddenly, he noticed that one of 
the soldiers had placed his arquebusc against a tree while he 
had gone off to colle<?t sticks for the fire. The sight of the 
gun was too much far Franyois. He made a spring for it, 
seized it, and darted off into the forest. Bastian at the 
moment was kneeling down blowing the fire with his breath ; 
but realizing in an instant that his prisoner had escaped, he 
gave vent to jj terrible oath, then sprang to his feet and 
pm-sued the runaway. On went the fugitive and pursuer, 
crashing through the wet undergrowth, and plunging knee-deep 
into the sodden moss which everywhere abounded. Bastian 
was fleet of foot and determined, and had soon gained on the 
other. Francois soon saw that he could not outstrip him ; he 
therefoi-e turned, stopped, and fired his piece at his enemy. 
Want of deliberation and coolness, however, was fatal to his 
aim, and the bullet went wide of its mark, finding its billet in 
the trunk of an oak-tree. With a hoai-se growl of sullen i-age 
Bastian bounded forward, and coming within striking distance 
of the unfortunate youth, he felled him to the ground by a blow 
from his fist. Then, falling on top of him, he seized him by the 
throat, and shaking him as a terrior would shake a rat, lie 
hissed in lift passion : 

c Satan consume thee, thou son of a witch ! Twice now 
hast thou attempted•1113- life, and were it not that I wish to 
keep thee for future torture I would break thy ugly pate to 
masn. Oh, by St. Anthony, but I’ll make thy hide smart for 
this ! Get up, dog !’ As lie spoke he kicked Francois, who, 
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seeing that all hope had gone, rose mechanically.. He was 
covered with blood fr,oni the blow the coward had dealt him, 
and, half stunned, he staggered along in the direction Bastion 
indicated. In a few moments the other two mcji came 
running up. They had heard the firing of a gun»and taken 
up the chase. When’ the spot was reached where the fiorses 
had been left, Bastian once more bound Francois with cords, 
drawing them so tight that they cut into the poor youth’s 
flesh, but never a groan or a murmur escaped his lips. The 
journey was instantly resumed, and the rain, which had 
hitherto been a drizzle, commenced to descend in torrents, 
while a fierce gale rose at the same time, and shrieked like an 
evil thing through the forest, tearing great branches off - the 
trees, anti dashing the rain with stingiug force against the 
horsemen. For hours they rode on, at one time crossing a 
great open moorland, where wind and rain made progress 
almost impossible. Then night fell—night pitch-dark, drear, 
and stormy. „ 

In a little while the dripping, steaming horses were reined 
in, a horn was blown, a challenge was given and answered, 
there was a rattling of chains, a lowering of a drawbridge. 
I he horses crossed the bridge and clatterejl into the paved 
courtyard of the Lord of Hawksvale’s stronghold. 'Francois 
was lifted down, and his bleeding, aching limbs were released 
from the cords. The flaring light of a single torch, held by 
an old man, brought into weird relief a group of armed men, 
all eager and curious to see the new arrival; but beyond this 
Francois could make out nothing save the frowning walls of the 
castle entrance. In a few moments he was roughly seized by 
the shoulders, pushed forward for some } r ards, and then through 
a doorway into a room of some kind, and Bastian's harsh, 
grating voice growled : ' " . 

‘There’s thy lodging for the night.’ 

The door was shut to with a bang, and the captive was in 
total darkness without the least idea of the kind of place he 
was in. He therefore dropped down on the floor, and, utterly 
worn out, made a pillow of his arm and fell asleep-. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

PARTED FOR EVER. 

While Francois was being conveyed a captive to the strong¬ 
hold of Hawksvale, the rising storm of public anger against 
the Queen and her husband was already filling the air with its 
moaning. So intense was the feeling of indignation against 
Bothwell, that a confederacy had been formed of some of the 
most powerful nobles in the land ; the object of this con¬ 
federacy being the overthrow of the Earl of Bothwell and the 
punishment of the King’s murderers. As rats are said to leave 
a sinking ship, so did his so-called friends desert him when 
they saw how hopeless was his cause. Even the traitors and 
knaves, who had aided and abetted him, assumed a virtue 
which they did not possess, and went over to the stronger 
side; so that it soon became evident the Earl’s case was indeed 
desperate. • 

Unaware to what extent defection had taken place, and how 
powerful was the conspiracy against him, Bothwell, although 
knowing that all.,his skill and cunning would be required to 
maititaiTi his position, did not by any means take a gloomy 
view of matters*; while his royal wife, strong in the belief in 
her own power over her people, and in her monarchical in¬ 
fallibility, never dreamed of yielding to the clamour of the 
populace. She was infatuated and fascinated with Bothwell. 
The history of woman’s weakness would almost fail to present 
a parallel case of blind infatuation, such as led Mary Queen of 
Scots to peril herself, her son, her throne, and her country. 
The responsibilities resting on her were ignored ; the welfare 
of the -nation was forgotten ; the* stability of her throne was 
allowed to sap and wither. But soon her eyes were to be 
opened, with a shock that startled her into a knowledge of the 
danger that menaced her. 

She had summoned her nobles to attend her with their feudal 
forces, so that an expedition might be sent into Liddesdale, 
where the borderers were burning and ravishing the country. 
This expedition was to be* commanded in person by Bothwell, 
but he waited in vain for the nobles and their followers. Not 
a siitgle one obeyed the royal command ; and then, for the 
first time, th» Queen began to realize how widespread was the 
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dissatisfaction against lier. And with this disobedience the 
spirit of insurrection displayed itself; several of the nobles 
raised an army of two thousand men, and marched cui Borth- 
wick, where her Majesty was still staying. Their object was 
to seize Botlnvell, and a wing of their army pushed or by a 
forced march, hoping to surprise the Earl. Botlnvell, however, 
was not quite deserted by his spies and friends, and he was 
apprised in time that his enemies were sweeping down upon 
him. After a hasty conference, therefore, with the Queen, 
he made a precipitate escape, and waited, concealed in a wood, 
for her to join him. That same evening, with the aid of some 
faithful attendants, she disguised herself as a man and left the 
castle on horseback. Bothwell met her about two miles away, 
and then, both riding the same horse, they sped as fast as the 
animal could carry them to Dunbar Castle, where they arrived 
as dawning day was making a silvery gleam on the sleeping 
sea, for the season was June, and the gentle breath of summer 
had replaced the fierce ravings of the winter winds. 

Ilie Queen was exasperated and afigered beyond control, 
and she and her husband saw that unless they could at once 
raise a powerful army their cause would be lost. This feeling 
was strengthened when a little later news was brought to her 
Majesty that the confederates, disappointed pi their attempts 
against Bortlvwick, had marched on Edinburgh, intending to 
hold the capital, and that the people had declared in their 
favour. The castle had been left by Bothwell in charge of 
his once friend and co-conspirator, James Balfour. But this 
man, with the instinct of the rat in the sinking ship, deserted 
his former companions and joined the stronger side, refusing 
to point his guns against the rebels. The confederates im¬ 
mediately issued a proclamation, declaring the Queen was un¬ 
lawfully detained by the Earl of Bothwell, who was' openly 
denounced as the King’s murderer, and the people were called 
upon to aid the nobles against him. The Queen immediately 
issued a counter-proclamation, in which the confederate lords 
were arraigned as traitors, and all her faithful subjects were 
summoned to her standard. * 

In two days’time she had collected an army of two thousand 
five hundred men, and then, without a ‘ noment’s loss of time, 
she and Bothwell marched against the 'msurgents, so as to 
prevent them gaining any accession of strength. The Queen 
reached Gladsmoor, where she harangued her little army, and 
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tried to inspire them with courage and devotion. Then, after 
a short rest, she led her followers to ftirberry Hill, six miles 
from Edinburgh, and at this place she entrenched herself. 

In the meantime the confederates, being informed of her 
com img, marched out to give her battle*and instead of bearing 
the lion of Scotland as their standard, they carried a huge 
banner on which was painted a figure representing the 
murdered King lying under a tree. Beside him the young 
Prince knelt, and underneath him was written the motto, 
‘Judge and avenge my cause, O Lord.’ 

The lugubrious flag had moved and stirred the feelings of 
the people of Edinburgh as nothing else could have done, and 
this feeling found expression in threats and menaces—not 
against the Queen, but against Bothwcll. He could not be 
indifferent to the strong manifestations of anger that were 
now made against him. But his brute courage did not quail. 
He had a desperate cause, and was prepared to fight des¬ 
perately. The two atonies had come in sight of each other, 
the confederates fonfiing in battle array on the heights of 
Musselburgh. In the Queen’s camp was the French Ambas¬ 
sador, and, wishing to avoid bloodshed, he undertook to act 
the part of a mediator. With this object in view he crossed 
over to the insurgents, and besought them to lay down their 
arms. The nobles consented to do this on condition that the 
Queen would separate herself from the ‘wretch, Botliwell,’ 
whom one of the confederates was ready to meet in single 
combat. From these conditions the leaders swore by oath 
they would not depart; and downcast and sad, the Ambassador 
returned to the Queen. He found her, dejected and thought¬ 
ful, sitting on a hillock. She expressed herself very bitterly 
against hqr subjects who had risgn in arms against her. The 
Frenchman tried to mollify her resentment, and pointed out 
that the men in arms were still her humble and affectionate 
servants. 

‘ God’s truth !’ she exclaimecf vehemently, ‘ they show then- 
affection very ill by running counter to what they have signed, 
and by accusing the man whom they acquitted, and to whom 
they have married me.’ , 

Bothwell, who wastotanding by, heard this, and cried out in 
a loud voice : • 

' fs it of me they complain ?’ 

‘1 have beeh parleying with them,’ answered the Ambassador, 
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‘ and they assure me that they are still her Majesty’s.loyal and 
devoted servants.’ < 

‘What would they then?’ Bothwell demanded, impeji- 
ously. , 

The Ambassador lowered his voice as he replied! r 

‘ Since you wish to know, my lord, I will tell you. They 
declare themselves to be your mortal enemies.’ 

Bothwell’s face paled a little, and a look of fierceness came 
into it as he said between his teeth: 

‘ Why are they my enemies ?’ 

‘ Nay, my lord, I know not.’ 

‘ What have I done to them that they should hate me ?’ 

‘ On that point I am also ignorant,’ answered the Ambas¬ 
sador diplomatically. 

‘ I will tell you,’ continued the Karl. ‘ I have never caused 
displeasure to a single one of them ; on the contrary, I have 
sought to consult them all. What they are now doing is out 
of envy for my greatness. Fortune is. free to any who can 
receive her ; and there is not a man amongst them who would 
not like to be in my place. But hark ye, sir, and I pray thee 
deliver my message to them. I have no desire that there 
should be bloodshed amongst her Majesty b subjects on my 
account. Therefore let them send a true man and a ggntltJlnan 
to meet me, and I will fight him to the death between the two 
armies.’ 

‘ Nay, my lord,’ cried the Queen excitedly, ‘ that shall not 
be. Thy quarrel is mine also, and I shall espouse it—yea, 
though they drag me from my throne !’ 

Further conversation was interrupted at this moment, as it 
was observed that the confederate army was in motion and 
marching towards them. Bothwell, therefore, moved off 
hurriedly to marshal his droops; and, by request • of the 
Queen, the Ambassador crossed the little brook which separated 
the two armies, in order that he might make a final appeal to 
the insurgents. Seeking out the principal leaders, he told them 
that he was commissioned to promise them their Sovereign’s 
pardon if they would lay down their arms and return to their 
homes. 

‘ We are proceeding not against the Queen, but against the 
Earl of Bothwell,’ cried Morton as spokesman. ‘We have not 
come here to solicit pardon, but to offer it to those who' have 
offended. Let her Majesty deliver up her husband’s murderer, 
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,pr remove him from her company, and then we will render her 
implicit obedience.’ 

i That.is a saucy demand/ said the Ambassador. 

‘It isJhe best we can give, sir,’ Morton replied ; ‘and since 
we dqfiire dot further speech with you*we beg you to with¬ 
draw.’ 

Seeing that his mission had failed, the Ambassador took his 
leave and returned to Edinburgh. Both armies now advanced 
towards each other. The mounted men dismounted, and sent 
their horses to the rear.* Suddenly in the Queen’s army 
discontent manifested itself, and a cry arose that some 
means must be found to avoid a conflict. The Earl of Bothwell 
heard this with surprise, and the Queen grew deadly pale with 
alarm, for there was no mistaking what it meant; indeed, she 
received immediate confirmation of her fears, as another cry 
was raised, that as it was Bothwell’s quarrel he must decide it 
personally. 

‘ Ay, that will I,’ cried Bothwell with great readiness ; and 
he at once despatched* a message to that effect to the con¬ 
federates, much against the Queen’s wish, but she saw that 
her partisans were falling away, and that she would be left 
alone. The challenge was instantly accepted, and several 
champions offerejl themselves, but were rejected as not being 
of equal rank to the Earl. At length one was found whose 
social position was satisfactory. This one was Lord Lindsay, 
who had been confidential servant to the murdered King. 
Armed with a mighty two-edged sword, Lindsay stepped out 
in front of both armies, and falling on his knees, he prayed 
aloud that God would strengthen his arm, and that it would 
please Him in His mercy to preserve the innocent, and to 
vanquish the vicious murderer wlicj had shed the blood of the 
King. * 

The unfortunate Queen was in sore distress, for she hesitated 
to expose her husband to so great a danger, notwithstanding 
that she beheld with dismay that’ disorder had spread amongst 
her army, and that her soldiers were fast deserting. Before 
she could cofhe to any decision, however, one of the leaders of 
the/confederates, taking advantage of the disorder, wheeled 
round Carberry Hill \?ith a strong body of men, in order to 
cut off Bothwell’s retreat if he attempted flight. This move- 

* Thjs was the custom of the country at the tinif. 
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ment caused a panic amongst the royal troops, who immediately 
disbanded, and the 'Queen and Botliwell were left with only 
sixty gentlemen and a band of hackbutters who stood firm.* 

The Queen recognised her position with a cry of despair, 
and, though deprived of every hope of escape, she resolved to 
save the man she loved. She therefore sent one of her faithful 
attendants to demand for her an interview with the leader who 
had made the strategical movement. She was told that the 
lords would return to their allegiance if the man who stood 
near her, and was the murderer of the King, was dismissed 
and she would consent to follow them to Edinburgh. In her 
dire distress, and seeing no other hope of escape, she consented 
to do this. Then she turned, with her face wet with tears, to 
Bothwell, and for a few moments the two conversed together. 

‘ Farewell, my beloved!’ the Earl cried, much agitated. 
‘ Farewell, but only for a short time. You will keep the 
promise of fidelity you have made to me ?’ 

' Ay, as I hope for mercy,’ she faltered, with a choking sob. 

The Earl wrung her hand. His page was waiting with a 
fleet horse, on to which Bothwell sprang, and, in company with 
a dozen staunch friends, galloped oflT towards Dunbar; and, 
although he did not know it then, he had looked his last on 
his wife, Mary Queen of Scots. 

[Note by the Author. —So far as the purpose of this story 
is concerned, Bothwell will not be mentioned again. His fate, 
as the reader will no doubt know, was a strange one. With 
the dauntless courage which characterized him, he equipped 
four vessels and sailed for the Orkney and Shetland Isles, 
where he hoped to maintain a footing, and ultimately raise an 
army in order to deliver the Queen. But his implacable 
enemy, the Laird Kirkaldy of Orange, went in pursuit of him 
with a powerful fleet, and would have succeeded in capturing 
him had not the ship in which the Laird himself was sailing 
run on to a sandbank. Two of Bothwell’s ships, however, 
were seized, and the Earl, finding that resistance was useless, 
sailed into the Northern Ocean, and was driven by a violent 
tempest on to the coast of Norway. Here he fell in with a 
Danish man-of-war, which demanded’' his papers, but as he 
could not produce any, he was seized as a pirate and taken to 
Denmark and imprisoned by the then King, Fredevic 'll., in 
the romantic Castle of Malmoe. Both the Quteri of England 
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Sml Murray, the Regent of Scotland, repeatedly demanded 
his surrender, but the King of Denmark? refused to give him 
up. He* thus passed nine years as a captive, almost the whole 
time in Solitude, and with the dread constantly hanging over 
him tffat he would ultimately be surrendered. Why the King 
of Denmark kept him a prisoner so many years has never 
been satisfactorily explained. It is believed that Bothwell was 
subsequently poisoned, though this has never been authenti¬ 
cated. That he died in misery and wretchedness, however, 
is certain, and his closing years must have been a period of 
agonizing torture.] 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

FROM DESPAIR TO IIOl’E. 

FuANrois continued to sleep for many hours, and when he 
awoke daylight revealed to him that he was in a small square 
chamber with bare walls and a stone floor. It was lighted 
by three glazed slits, one in each of three sides of the room. 
In the fourth side was a large open chimney. For furniture 
ther<?.Ava,s a wooddn stool, a large oak table, and a bedstead. 
As lie glanced iround at the bare and cheerless place, he 
guessed, and guessed rightly, that it was a room in the base¬ 
ment of the entrance tower. He knew perfectly well that he 
was in the keeping of his xoi-disant father, and after what had 
passed, he could not hope for any kindness from Renaud. 

His reflections, as one may imagine, were anything but 
cheering, and for a long time he sat on the bed with his head 
buried in his hands. In his own misery and misfortunes, he 
did not forget Adrienne, and he .wondered whether she too 
was confined in this castle of the newly-created Earl of 
Hawksvale : 

‘ Basile at least will find out that I have been carried off', 
and may do something,’ he thought, as he remembered that he 
had written Jo Basile giving him particulars of his proposed 
visit to the Queen, and of his fears that Renaud had abducted 
Adrienne. i 

As to what Basile*was likely to do, Francois, of course, 
could not determine, and, in fact, it was a forlorn hope to 
expect assistance from him, for what power had he against a 
man like Renaud ? This soon made itself apparent to 
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Francis as he reflected, and he grew more despondent tlv>ii 
ever. 

It was a terrible trial to be cooped and caged there" with no 
knowledge as to what was next going to happen, 'and the 
poor youth, in his wMd despair, was half tempted to try and 
beat his brains out against the stone wall. Then, in order to 
prevent himself from going mad with inactivity, he paced 
hurriedly up and down in the confined space. He climbed up 
to the slits by the aid of the table, but they commanded no 
view. They only looked into space. He tried the door, but 
it was as solid as a rock. He peered up the chimney, but 
there was only impenetrable darkness there. Then he threw 
himself on the bed again and fairly wept with desperation. 
Was it possible, he thought, that he who was yet in the spring- 
tide of his life was to be sacrificed ? Would he never again 
behold Lilian, who was as his heart to him ; and was he 
banished for ever from the Queen, in whose service he would 
gladly have sacrificed his life ? 

Hour after hour passed away, and nobody came to him. 
The solitude, the suspense, the uncertainty, were acute tor¬ 
ture, and he became feverish, excited and faint through the 
mental and nervous strain. Moreover, he was famish“(U.with 
hunger, for he had tasted no food for nearly twenty-four 
hours. Then it suddenly flashed across his mind that with 
a refinement of diabolical cruelty Reuaud intended to slowly 
starve him to death. Almost beside himself with this dread¬ 
ful idea, he rushed at the door, but he might as well have 
rushed at the solid stone wall. He would have made just as 
much impression. He was a prisoner in the most literal 
sense, and all he could do was to try to endure patiently, and 
wait for what the future might bring. The day had well 
advanced before his awful suspense received some relief by 
the sound of a grating key in the lock and the shooting of the 
ponderous bolt. Then the massive door swung open, and 
there appeared an old gray-headed servitor bearing some food 
and drink, while a soldier clad in armour and carrying a pike 
filled up the doorway. 

‘ I am not to be slowly starvedfto death then !’ Francois 
exclaimed, as, springing up, he seized a beaker of wine which 
the old man carried on the platter, and drank a deep draught. 

‘ By the Mass, but thou hast been nearly forgotten,’ said the 
old man in a trembling voice. ‘ Master Bastian told the 
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chamberlain to see that thou wert fed, but the chamberlain 
hath many things on his mind and well-nigh overlooked thee. 
It was two of the clock when he gave me his command to 
convey food,to thee. And, gramercy, but thou art a pretty 
stripling, whereas I thought they had confined some formid¬ 
able mosstrooper. And whence comest thou, and what art 
thou doing here, child ?’ 

'Joseph, stop the wagging of thy tongue,’ exclaimed the 
soldier sternly ; ‘ I had orders to see that thou didst not talk 
to the prisoner.’ 

' Good master soldier, do thy duty,’ answered the garrulous 
old man, 'and I blame thee not for doing it. Nay, I should 
despise thee an thou didst not do it. But give me leave, good 
sir, to ask if thou art a father ? Nay, an thou be not, I swear 
by this gray beard that thou wilt not find it in thy nature to 
be harsh with this sweet youth. Beshrew me, but he hath the 
face of a maid save for the down on his lip. What is thy 
offence, young sir ? an(1 why has my Lord of Hawksvale 
brought thee here ?’ 

During this conversation Francois had been greedily devour¬ 
ing a cake of meal bread and a slice of salted venison, for he 
was rraaaaously hungry, and to satisfy the cravings of Nature 
was his first consideration. 

Joseph was a very old and loquacious man, and was certainly 
much astonished to find that tlie formidable ruffian he had 
expected to see turned out to be a pretty stripling. 

‘ My Lord of Hawksvale doesn’t know himself,’ said 
Francois, in answer to the last part of old Joseph’s question. 
Then suddenly it flashed through his mind that he might 
exact from the loquacious old man some information as to 
whether, Adrienne was or was not confined in the castle ; and 
he made a bold venture by suddenly saying, ' My Lord of 
Hawksvale hath a lady here, has he not ?’ 

' Ay, in truth a, sweet creature«-’ 

‘Joseph,’ interrupted the soldier commandingly, ‘thou art 
too free of speech ; gather up thy platter and go thy ways.’ 

‘ Nay, sir, I beg you let him give me the information,’ 
interposed Francois. ‘,1 ant an unfortunate youth, and have 
been cruelly dragg&jl away from those who love me, and 
whom* I love, for no offence. You may believe me, sir; it 
is true; an it be not so, may Heaven forget me. I was a page 
to the Queen’s Majesty.’ 
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‘ Come you from the Court, too ?’ exclaimed JosejJh. ' Whv 
the lady whom the “master has brought here comes from the 
Court also.’ 

‘ Then she is my foster-mother, Adrienne de Bois,’ exclaimed 
Franyois in anguish,. and wringing his hands, as his suspicions 
were thus confirmed. 

‘ Thy foster-mother !’ Joseph cried in astonishment. ‘ God 
protect us all! But what be the mystery ? The lord of the 
castle is a great man and in the Queen’s service; wherefore 
then does lie bring thy foster-mother and thee here as his 
prisoners ?’ 

Before Franyois could make any reply, the soldier stepped 
forward, and laying his heavy hand on Joseph’s shoulder, said : 

‘ Come, thou must leave. I have my orders.’ • 

Joseph struggled to say something else, but the soldier 
hustled him out, and swung the door to with a bang. Although 
physically strengthened by the food he had eaten, Franyois 
was mentally cast down by the conlirihation he had received 
of his worst fears in regard to Adrienne, who he knew now 
was in tile power of her enemy, Renaud. And the worst of 
it was that he, being in the same power, was utterly unable to 
help her. Before many minutes had elapsed the dgof.once 
more opened and the soldier returned. Hy had come back 
simply out of curiosity. He had only just entered the service 
of the Earl of Hawksvale, and so knew nothing about him; 
and with the natural inquisitiveness peculiar to all men, he 
wished to learn who the lady was who was sO carefully guarded 
in the castle, and what the history of this handsome boy was. 
Leaning on his pike, he said : 

‘ Thou comest from the Court, boy, an I caught thy words 
aright ?’ . 

‘ In truth, sir, I do,’ cried Franyois, drawing hope from the 
man’s demeanour. 

‘ Wherefore hast thou been carried oft'?’ 

‘ By my soul, I know not, save it be in revenge,’ Franyois 
answered, with great earnestness. 

‘ Revenge!’ sneered the soldier, ‘ who would wish to be 
revenged on thee ? Thou art a mire sucking babe yet.’ 

‘ Truly it is a mystery,’ said Franyois. ‘ But the lady who 
is here is my foster-mother, and she had Been abducted by thy 
lord, who wishes to wed her. But she loves him not; for he 
is black at heart and treacherous. It is not known at the 
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r Y>urt who hath taken her, but I, suspecting the culprit, 
denounced him to the Queen’s Majesty * but, alas, I was not 
believed, and now he has carried me off in order that he may 
take my life/ 

‘ Fl'dg me and flay me an they do,’ cried the soldier, ‘an thy 
story be true thou art deserving of pity, and I would set thee 
free before thou shouldst be injured.’ 

Elated and overjoyed at the new hopes the man’s words 
suddenly raised in his breast, Francois seized the soldier’s 
hand and kissed it. 

‘ Thou art a friend indeed,’ he exclaimed warmly ; ‘ and be 
assured that for any service thou mayest render to me, an 
ample reward will be bestowed upon thee. But tell me, is 
the Karl of Hawksvale here now ?’ 

‘ No ; but we have word that he comes within two days.’ 

‘ And the lady, Mademoiselle Adrienne, where is she 
lodged ?’ 

‘ That I know not, for she is not within my keeping. A 
strange woman, whom 1 wot not of, hath charge of her.’ 

‘ Canst thou not find out where she is lodged, and then set 
her and me free ? Thy reward shall be great.’ 

‘ Nay._j.hat 1 cailnot do, for 1 have neither influence nor 
power. But I pnonuse thee that, an thy story be true, 1 will 
render thee what assistance maybe within my means. 1 must 
go now. For the present, adieu.’ 

Franyois pressed the man’s hand with great warmth, and 
when the door hSfl closed and he was once more alone, his 
hopes had risen so much that his feelings found vent in 
audible words, and with an expression of stern determination 
he muttered between his closed teeth : 

‘ Monsieur Renaud, 1 am in you» power now, but you may 
be in mine later. And should that come about, beware, for I 
have a heavy score to reckon with you.’ 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE (OWA'Hd’s TI1IUM1M1. 

In seeding Franyois u> Hawksvale, it must not be supposed 
that Renaud had no definite object in view. He was too 
shrewd and too 1 far-seeing to take sueh a step without some 

IP 
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well-formed plan. # That he was a man oi' extraordinjpy 
resource and exceptional ability he had proved by the way^ in 
which he had raised himself to power, but more particularly 
by his dealings with the Earl of Bothwell, who, dfeep and 
cunning as he was, fiad been quite outwitted by his rival. If 
Renaud acted boldly, lie none the less acted cautiously, and he 
was aware that as yet his position was not sufficiently secure 
to enable him to set the Queen at defiance. But he saw 
clearly enough that trouble of a very serious nature was 
brewing, and the rising storm of public passion was making 
itself too manifest to be ignored. Who might be wrecked 
and shattered in that storm when it broke in its fury 
it was not easy to say ; for when once the angry mob let 
loose the flood-gates of its pent-up feelings, it was no re¬ 
specter of persons. But Renaud read the signs of the brew¬ 
ing storm sufficiently well to be assured that whoever else 
might escape Bothwell would not. AH the outcry and all the 
menaces were for the moment directed against him, and 
Renaud experienced a sense of secret joy as he thought to 
himself: 

‘ Bothwell is a doomed man, and his career draws to a 
close ; for those whom he has offended are too powiwftil and 
too many to let him escape. But when the populace have 
wreaked their vengeance on him, they may cast their eyes on 
others, and one of those others may be myself. I must there¬ 
fore take steps in time.’ 

In thinking thus he did not for a moment imagine that the 
Queen herself would be overthrown ; but he felt sure that 
such changes would be effected that he could no longer hope 
to retain his position ; and jealousy and malice would of a 
surety attack him, and lie might be toppled from his position 
and lose his all by a breath of public opinion. With his small 
retinue of fifty followers—all he was able to retain—-he could 
not hope to hold his own ■' against even the least powerful 
noble of the land. For lie exercised small feudal sway, and 
being an alien, could not rally men to his standard. 

His plotting and cunning brain saw all these contingencies, 
and his aim now was to guard ifgainst them. So far every¬ 
thing was in his favour. He had Adrjenne de Bois in good 
keeping under his roof, and his plan was to use. every 
endeavour to persuade her to become his wife, in order that 
lie might acquire her fortune. And when that, was done he 
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would retire to France for a time, until the public agitation in 
Scotland had calmed down. 

*When chance placed Francois in his power he saw immedi¬ 
ately hdw lie might use the youth as a lever of persuasion 
with ’JVdrienne. That is to say, by seizing the lad, carrying 
him to Hawksvale, and threatening him with death if Adrienne 
would not consent to the marriage, that consent might be won. 
And so he despatched his faithful creature Bastian and two of 
his trusted henchmen to convey Francois to Hawksvale, and 
Bastian had orders to convey the youth into safe custody and 
return post haste to the capital. Renaud made this arrange¬ 
ment, for he saw that matters were fast coming to a climax, 
and before the storm broke he was anxious to get away ; for 
in his border castle with his fifty fighting men he would be 
safe at least for a time, and if matters came to the worst he 
could save his skin by riding across the border. But his hench¬ 
man Bastian was to Remain as his lieutenant and spy in 
Edinburgh, and keep hyn posted up in all that was going on. 
As soon, therefore, as the wily Italian had returned, Renaud 
lost no time in obtaining her Majesty’s permission to depart to 
his castle, on the plea that he wished to arrange his affairs 
there »ud consolidate his position. The Queen gave her per¬ 
mission reluctantly, and perhaps would not have given it at 
all, save that she feared that by withholding it she might 
make an open enemy of him. 

Renaud had already taken care to send all his valuables, 
including his papers, to his castle, so that he had nothing now 
to convey with him. He left the capital late at night, choosing 
that time from motives of personal safety, for he feared that 
if it were known that he intended to go away he might be 
stopped.. When he had got fairly away he breathed a sigh 
of relief, and he resolved to return no more until all danger 
was passed. With one servant as his sole companion, he put 
spurs to his horse, and on the* following evening reached 
his stronghold. When the drawbridge was drawn up and the 
massive portcullis lowered he felt safe, and as his servants 
received him with fawning and cringing he smiled with self- 
satisfaction. * 

As soon as he hajJ divested himself of his travel-stained 
garments, and had fortified himself with supper, he sent for 
Helen MacdoiiijJkl. 

‘ How goes thy charge, Helen ?’ he asked. 
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' As sullen and obstinate as ever, an it please you, my lord.' 
I have watched her jealously, and guarded her closely lest 
she should escape.’ 

‘ Thou art invaluable, good Helen. But tell me,* has she 
spoken aught of meV’ 

‘ Never a word, sire.’ 

' She has not retired yet ?’ 

' No.’ 

‘ Good. Go thou and prepare her for my coming. 1 w’ould 
have speech with her before I sleep.’ 

He had not forgotten his bust stormy interview, and lie did 
not expect to be received graciously by his wretched captive. 
But he hail a card to play off against her now in the person 
of Francois, and he believed that by threatening to take 
Francois’s life she would give her consent to marry him. 
Having assured himself that Francois was in safe keeping, 
he proceeded to Adrienne’s chamber She looked pale and 
ill, and her face wore an expression, of sadness and despair. 
She received him with frigid coldness, and when he ap¬ 
proached her with a view to take her hand she shrank away, 
and exclaimed : 

‘ Though thou hast captured and crushed me, spate-, me at 
least from the torture of thy touch.’ 

‘ Thy captivity does not seem to have improved thy temper,’ 
he said ironically. 

' in truth no,’ she answered, ‘ nor my opinion of thee 
either.’ 

‘ I am sorry for that,’ he replied, with affected seriousness. 

‘ She whom a man seeketh to marry should have a good 
opinion of her future husband.’ 

‘ Monsieur Renaud,’ site began. 

‘ Pardon,’ he said, interrupting her. * Pardon me for re¬ 
minding thee that 1 am the Lord of Hawks vale.’ 

‘ My Lord of Hawksvalej’ she said with contemptuous smile. 

* Thou art right. A woman whom a man seeketh to marry 
should have a good opinion of him who may become the 
keeper of her heart. But you and I, my Lord of Hawksvale, 
stand in no such relative position. t Thou art the keeper of 
my person, since thou hast forcibly made me thy prisoner; 
but my heart thou shalt never keep. Thou mayest break it, 
but possess it—never !’ , 

He was a little surprised at the energy and determination 
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she displayed ; but believing that he was still the winner, he 
showed no concern, but said, with a self-possessed smile : 

* Be iTot so sure. I have tried for years to win thy heart, 
but thou hast withheld it. But my wife thou shalt be, whether 
I havi? thy Iieart or no.’ 

‘ Never,' she cried, with passionate energy. ‘ Thou mayest 
torture me ; bum me piece by piece an thou wilt; but marry 
thee I will not.’ 

Her persistent determination seemed to annoy him, and he 
made answer, uttering his words slowly, so as to give them 
more effect: 

‘ Adrienne de Bois, a little while ago thou wert in a position 
to defy me; thou art so no longer. I have here under this 
roof, and as a prisoner, Francois, thy foster-son.’ 

Adrienne started, and staggering a little from the shock, 
she exclaimed in faltering accents : 

‘ Thou liest! Thou wouldst not dare to make a prisoner of 
the Queen’s favourite, even though he be thy son.’ 

‘ Do not deceive thyself, and rest assured that I lie not. 
lie came to the Court to make a charge against me, which 
he could not support. He offended her Majesty, who ordered 
his arrest, and sincfc her Grace’s attention is all required to 
protect herself fi*>m her enraged people, I have taken charge 
of him, and have had him conveyed here. His life is in thy 
hands, for sliouldst thou refuse to become my wife, I will 
hang him.’ 

Adrienne almost fell to the ground as this dreadful threat 
was uttered; for her knowledge of the man left her little 
room to doubt that he would put his threat into execu¬ 
tion. He had acquired power, and had become a despot, 
and as is almost invariably the case with such men, cruelty 
was paid of his nature. It must be borne in mind that 
Adrienne was perfectly well aware that between Renaud and 
Francois there was no love, and though the knowledge that 
Renaud was not his father had been kept from her both 
by Francois syid Basile, she knew that Renaud detested his 
supposed son, and that the detestation was returned with 
interest. 

In a few moments shi rallied from the shock that Renaud’s 
threat Jiad given her*and with a considerable show of firm¬ 
ness, she said : 

‘Thou art cruel and deecilfid, that I know, but I will not 
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believe thou wouldst ( be so barbarous as to injure thine oyn 
flesh and blood. But why, I ask, shouldst thou wish to force 
me into an odious union. For odious it would be, since I 
could never give thee wifely love. Wherefore persecute me 
then with thy advances ? Is it not better that thou shbuldst 
seek some lady who will be able to appreciate thee ?’ 

‘ No,’ he answered; ‘ an I have not thee I will have no one. 
I have set my mind on marrying thee, and thou slialt become 
my wife, or cease to live.’ 

‘ Then infinitely rather would I cease to live,’ she exclaimed 
vehemently. 

He smiled disdainfully as he made answer : 

‘ But thy foster-son—what of him ? I swear that an thou 
wilt not become my wife, I will hang him on the battlements 
before thy eyes.’ 

‘ Thou wouldst not dare do such a cold-blooded and wicked 
deed,’ she said, with a shudder of horyor. 

‘Would not dare!’ he cried. ‘Trust not too much on the 
“ Would not dare,” or thou mayest find thou hast deceived 
thyself. He shall as surely die, shouldst thou refuse me, as 
it is certain that I am standing here now.’ 

Adrienne was so horrified, as she saw how brutal the-man’s 
nature was, that she covered her face with her hands and 
wept. Her grief seemed to exert some little effect on Remind, 
or perhaps he deemed it prudent to make a show of gentle¬ 
ness, for he said in softer tones: 

‘ Distress not thyself so much. Take time to consider. 
Thou shaft have three whole days and nights to ponder upon 
I he subject. At the end of that time let thy decision be in 
my favour. Francois shall then go free, and thou shaft find 
thou hast not done badly After all.’ 

‘ Francois is here, you say ?’ she asked suddenly, looking up 
at him, and as though a new idea had struck her. 

‘ Ay, he is my prisoner, and well guarded.’ 

‘ Bring him face to face with me, then, and I will hear what 
he has to say.’ ». 

Remind hesitated for some moments before answering. He 
seemed to be weighing the matter in his mind. At last he 
spoke, but cautiously : , 

‘ I will think over thy request. Perhaps I may gmnt it, 
and let thee see him to-morrow. And now gyod-night.’ He 
approached nearer, as though he wished to embrace her, but 
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she shrank away in dread, and he said : ‘ Wilt thou give me 
orife little kiss ?’ 

• ‘ No' 1 she said with a shudder. ‘ Leave me, I beg.’ 

Her .refusal seemed to anger him again, and he replied 
sharpiy: * * 

' So be it. Thou hast three days before thee in which to 
come to thy senses. Thou wilt change thy mind before the 
end of the time. And now, good-night.’ 

He left the room hurriedly, and then Adrienne, unable to 
control her feelings longer, wept passionately; but after a 
while she grew calmer, and kneeling down, prayed fervently. 


CHAPTER LX. 

HOW FRANCOIS UEARDEO THE EAJII, IN I1I.S IIAIX. 

The day following hi* interview with Adrienne, the Earl of 
Hawksvale had FrancAis brought before him and addressed 
him thus : 

‘ Francois, we meet under strange circumstances, and thou 
wilt now perhaps.recognise that I am no longer to be trifled 
with, and that Jhy opposition to me must cease. It were well 
for thee if thou wouklst see this, for though thou hast been 
ungrateful, I would fain do thee service. Thou art now my 
prisoner, and thy life is in my hands, for thou hast offended 
the Queen grievously, and she has deputed me to deal with 
thee as I may deem fit. But thy life shall be spared, and 
thou mayest regain thy liberty by complying with my wishes.’ 
He paused, expecting an answer, and Francois, standing erect, 
and looking proud and defiant, sajd : 

‘ Aifd thy wishes, sir, what are they ?’ 

Renaudwas annoyed at the brusque manner of his prisoner, 
and he gave evidence of his annoyance, in his dark face. 

‘ Obedience to my commands,’ he ahswercd sternly. 

‘ And thy commands —are what ?’ 

‘ Thou snalt know. ’I'liv foster-mother is beneath this roof 
at the present moment.’ f 

‘ Coward and liar!’tried Francois passionately, and interrupt¬ 
ing him. 'Hast th«u no blushes for this shameless confession ? 
When I accused thee before the Queen’s Majesty of abduct¬ 
ing Mademoiselle Adrienne, thou gavest stout denial to it.’ 
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‘ Of course I did, fool,’ hissed Renaud fiercely. ‘ Hast thou 
lived so long at Court as to be entirely ignorant of the wi'tes 
of diplomacy ? Didst think me so lacking in brains that I 
should employ a herald to proclaim my affairs ? My secrets 
are mine alone.’ . * 

‘ I have lived long enough to have learnt the difference 
between truth and dastardly falsehood,’ returned Francois 
boldly, ‘ and I denounce thee now as a false knave.’ 

‘ Have a care!’ growled Renaud with flashing eyes and 
darkening brow, as he unsheathed his dagger in a menacing 
way. 

‘ Oh, strike, sir, an thou wilt,’ said Francois with a despair¬ 
ing sigh. ‘ Thou hast inflicted pain and torture enough on 
me and those I love, and thou hast only to crown thy cruelty 
now by slaying me. Perhaps it were better so, for it is a hard 
world, and I find life full of cares.’ 

‘ Poor idiot!’ sneered Renaud, as he restored his dagger to 
its sheath. ‘ Thou hast o’er much sentiment in thee, and 
thou wilt be a fool all thy life.’ 

‘ Better a fool than a knave,’ retorted Francois. 

‘ A truce to this,’ said Renaud impatiently. ' I brought 
thee here for a purpose—that purpose must 1 be fulfilled.' 

‘Thou hast not yet told me what it is.’ , 

‘ I would wed with thy foster-mother,’ pursued Renaud. 
‘ But she is obstinate and opposes me. Thou hast influence 
over her, and canst persuade her to accede to my wishes. 
Thou promised to do this once before, but failed me. Now 
things are different. An you play no trick with me this time, 
thou shalt see Adrienne and talk to her, and on thy success 
or failure thy life depends.’ 

Although Francois felt disposed to give vent to his disgust 
by a free expression of thought, he wjsely refrained, recog¬ 
nising that he was truly in the power of this man, against 
w'hom it would be useless To strive at present. So he 

. i t * 

said : 

‘ I would learn the views of my foster-mother first. Wilt 
thou take me to her?’ 

Renaud hesitated for a moment, vhen said : 

‘ Yes ; follow me.’ * 

He led the way to Adrienne’s chanfoer. 'The megting 
between her and Francois was of a very affectionate nature, 
and she embraced him w r arndy. In her joy she‘forgot for the 
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moment that she was in the hands of her enemy, and she 
said incautiously, addressing Remind : 

L thank thee for this moment, and I would fain believe 
thou apt not the monster I erstwhile thought thee to be. 
This <f>oor boy has already suffered much. And though he 
may have given thee some annoyance, he is thy son, and thou 
must advance his interests.’ 

‘ I will give him power and wealth, an he obeys me ; and 
for thy sake,’ said ltenaud. 

Franyois disengaged himself from Adrienne’s clasp, and 
looking into her pensive eyes, said : 

‘Sweet mother o’ mine, thou must make no sacrifices for 
me.’ 

‘ Have a care!’ muttered Renaud threateningly. 

‘Tell me, dear one,’ asked Francois, without heeding Renaud, 
and taking Adrienne’s hand, ‘ is it thy desire to become the 

wife of this-’ He paused and hesitated, as if not quite 

sure of the term he should use. Then he said boldly and 
contemptuously, ‘ of this man.' 

Renaud went white with anger. Usually cool and collected 
in trying circumstances, he lost control over himself when 
contending with Pranyois. He had come to regard the youth 
with so much dislike and contempt that his passion got the 
better of him when the lad thwarted him. He had overcome 
so many obstacles, had raised himself so high, and had not 
hesitated to pit himself against such a master of craft and 
deceit as the Earl of Bothwell, that he could not brook a 
cheek from so insignificant a personage as Franyois. 

‘ Put a curb on thy tongue, boy,’ he said sternly, ‘ for thou 
breathest not free air at present. It were better for thyself 
that thou sjiouldst remember who J am.’ 

Catching up this unguarded remark, Francois made a point 
of it, and said with withering irony : 

‘I remember but too well, sir,who thou art.’ Then turn¬ 
ing to Adrienne : ‘Thou hast not answered my question. I 
will repeat i^ Is it thy wish that thou shouldst become the 

wife of this-most nobla gentleman, the Earl of Hawks- 

vale ?’ / 

The latter sarcasm stung Renaud, and he mentally resolved 
that Jpraneois should suffer for it. Adrienne was much dis¬ 
tressed, for she remembered the dark threat of the previous 
night, and Renaud’s sinister face told her now she had nothing 
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to hope for if she went contrary to his wishes. Francois 
noticed her hesitancy and distress, and guessing the cause,'he 
drew away from her for a few paces, and speaking witlf'slrong 
emphasis and feeling, he exclaimed : . 

‘ Adrienne, my mother, I charge thee in the name of the 
Virgin Mary, whom we both adore, to answer me as thy heart 
would speak. Wilt thou be wife to this man by thine own 
free will and wish ?’ 

She seemed almost overcome, and clasping her hands as if 
in mute appeal, she bowed her head, and faltered: 

‘ My heart says “No.” ’ 

‘ Then rather than that thou sliouldst be polluted by his 
touch, we will die together,’ said Francois, with startling 
determination. 

Renaud was altogether taken by surprise by this unexpected 
boldness, and with fierce passion he drew his dagger, and 
sprang towards Francois, but with the quickness of thought 
Adrienne threw herself between them, and in agonizing 
accents, cried out: 

‘ No, no ! For God’s good love, shed not the boy’s blood ! 
He is thy son.’ 

Renaud slunk back before that passionate invocation, and 
sullenly sheathed his weapon again. Fraqyois, in Tio way 
daunted, but on the contrary seeming to become more bold 
and defiant, said : 

‘ Adrienne, the moment has come when thou must be un¬ 
deceived, and the truth shall be revealed. This man who 
would break thy heart, and make me his eatspaw, is a miser¬ 
able impostor, and cannot claim an atom of kinship w'ith me. 
I am not his son.’ 

Adrienne looked in arr^azement from one to „ the other. 
Francois was a picture of stern defiance, while Renaud, by the 
working of his mouth and his fiercely flashing eyes, showed 
that he was foiled, but not ( beaten. He recovered his self- 
possession in a few moments, and then with intense bitterness 
asked: 

‘ And since thou canst assert with such confidence that I am 
not thy father, perhaps thou wilt, enlighten Adrienne as to 
whose spawn thou art ?’ 5 

As he uttered these words he watched’ narrowly the face of 
Francois, and he saw how, as. he intended it should, the sting 
went deeply into the boy’s soul. He saw the face pale to 
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deathly wnite, and then dye to the hue of crimson, as the burn¬ 
ing blush of shame and indignation spread itself out to the 
viry roots of the curly hair. And as he noted the effect of 
his cowardly question he smiled coldly and said : 

‘Thou cfost not answer. Thy tongus, erst so free, seems 
paralyzed now. Wherefore is it so ?’ 

Adrienne spoke. She seemed faint and ill, and her voice 
was low : 

‘ Francois, is it true what thou hast said ?’ 

With a look of tortured pride on his handsome features, 
Francois replied : 

' Ay, good mother, as God will judge us. I bear no drop of 
that man’s blood in my veins !’ 

‘ Then, who is thy father ?’ demanded Renaud, with fiery 
vehemence. 

‘ I know not,’ returned the boy, with equal passion. ‘ But 
an he were a beggar, he were a better man than thee !’ 

‘ Poor fool!’ snarled*Renaud spitefully. ‘Thou shouldst at 
least learn not to make statements and charges before thou hast 
proof of thy assertions. Thou earnest to the Queen’s Majesty 
to accuse me, and thou brought thyself into disgrace for thy 
pains. Now thou*deniest that thou art my offspring, and yet 
thou hast no ki*owledge of those who gave thee birth !’ 

Franyois seemed overwhelmed and abashed, for what answer 
could he make ? He had covered his eyes with his hand, and 
appeared to be suffering keenly. Adrienne was also much dis¬ 
tressed, and appealing to Renaud, she said in piteous accents : 

‘ Monsieur, I charge thee tell me truly : Is that youth thy 
son or no ?’ 

He curled his lip scornfully as he replied: 

‘ Mademoiselle Adrienne, thou # irt not my confessor, and I’ll 
answer no questions of thine ; at least. I’ll not answer that one 
now. For Francois thou bearest a mother’s love, though he 
be not thy kin.’ 

‘Ay, as heaven witnesseth, I love him with a mother’s 
devotion !’ - 

‘ Then wilt thou save hij life ?’ 

‘ At the sacrifice of my/own,’ she exclaimed, with gathering 
energy. 

‘ J ask no such sacrifice,’ Renaud pursued. ‘ I ask thee only 
to become my wife.’ 

Franyois suddenly roused himself from the stupor that 
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seemed to have come over him, and seizing Adriehne in his 
arms he strained lien to him, and exclaimed with despairifig 
energy : 

‘ Better far, dear mother, that thou shouldst die than let thy 
heart be shattered by«this knave. Let us dare him to do his 
worst, and we will put our trust in Heaven.’ 

ltenaud’s patience was exhausted. With a sudden and 
adroit movement he seized Francois by the arm, and swinging 
him forcibly round, hurled him to the side of the room, so that 
he staggered against the wall. Then standing between him 
and Adrienne, he cried to the latter : 

‘ Thou canst save that fool, and set him free. Wilt thou do it?’ 

‘ How ?’ she asked. 

' By consenting to be my wife.’ 

‘ Never!’ she said with determination, ‘ unless it is his wish !’ 

‘ Thou hast heard thy mother’s answer, boy,’ cried ltenaud ; 

‘ save thyself and her !’ 

Franyois had recovered himself, and nod glanced nervously 
round the room as if in search of something he might use as a 
weapon; but nothing presented itself. And now, with fiery 
passion working in his veins, he ground his teeth, and hissed out; 

‘ Rather would I strangle the life out of thy foul body !’ 

Then he made a sudden spring forward and, seized Renaud 
by the throat; but Renaud seemed to have been expecting 
something of the sort, and was on his guard, and being a 
powerful man, he hurled the youth from him again, and so 
violently that he staggered and fell on the floor. Renaud 
once more drew his dagger and aimed a blow at the prostrate 
youth, but with a wild scream of horror Adrienne threw her¬ 
self on him and arrested the blow. 

‘ Pity, pity, for my sake !’ she moaned. » 

‘ Thou hast saved him for the present,’ Renaud snarled. Then 
he put a small silver whistle to his lips and blew it, and in a 
few moments Helen Macdonald entered. ‘ See to the lady,’ 
was Renaud’s stern command. Without uttering a word Helen 
lifted the now almost fainting Adrienne in her powerful arms 
and bore her to a couch. Renaudsiwalked to the door then, 
and blew two shrill blasts on his w, istle, and at once two of 
his guards hurried up. ‘ That youth has made an attack upon 
my life,’ he said. ‘ Convey him hence to the tower guard- 
room, and bind him hand and foot. And as you value your 
lives keep him well.’ 
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The men obeyed their tyrant’s bidding, and seized Francois 
ro&ghly. He had already risen to his feet, and was panting 
aftd pallid, but his pride and his spirit were not broken, anil 
as the men took him from the room he said with suppressed 
energy, ‘ Sweet mother, be true to thyself and me and defy 
this knave !’ 


CHARTER LXI. 

A STOllY OK WRONG AND SHAME. 

It would not be easy to describe Renaud’s state of mind as he 
saw that his cunningly devised plans for the advancement of 
his interest were likely to be frustrated by the sheer and 
dogged obstinacy of Francois. His hopes that he would be 
able to coerce Adrienne into becoming his wife, if he got 
Francois into his power, had received a rude shock ; and now 
he began to doubt Whether after all he would succeed in 
carrying out his purpose. In fact, when he reflected on his 
position he saw good cause to feel some uneasiness, for public 
anger had been making itself manifest in no uncertain manner 
against the conspirators who had brought about the King’s 
death, and he l^ad been indicated in the anonymous placards 
as one of the aiders and abettors of the crime. Therefore he 
might at any moment find himself a prisoner, and his newly- 
acquired estates forfeited. 

Naturally this thought made him extremely anxious to 
secure himself against any contingency that might arise, and 
in the present state of affairs he felt that his truest security 
lay in placing distance between himself and strife-torn Scot¬ 
land. Hut if he retired now to > his native country he would 
have to go with very limited means, for he could not realize 
his estate. Of course, if he could succeed in inducing Adrienne 
to become his wife, he would ^at once obtain control of her 
large fortune, and what was more, in liis own country too, for 
Adrienne’s^property was mostly situated in Paris. 

It will thus be seen lhai his inducements to persevere in the 
desperate venture he hadjfstarted on were very great; but his 
tactics so far had priced a failure. He had got both Adrienne 
aucj, Francois unde? his roof as captives. He was the feudal 
lord of the estate, and in that capacity held the power of life 
and death in his hand, if he ordered his myrmidons to hang 
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Francois they would in all probability obey his commands, but 
then that would not) advance his cause one iota, if Adrienne 
remained obstinate. To gain her fortune he must be legady 
united to her, and he could not be legally united to her with¬ 
out her consent. r , 

For two or three days she remained in a prostrate condition, 
consequent on the shock and fright she had received. And 
he was sullen and fretful as he saw with alarm that the 
violence he had resorted to was calculated to thwart his own 
cause by bringing about Adrienne’s death. He therefore 
bestowed unusual attention and care upon her; and tried to 
impress her with the belief that he was deeply concerned for 
her welfare. It was not until the third day that she showed 
unmistakable signs of rallying from the prostration, and then 
her first anxiety was for Francois. 

Renaud had only visited her two or three times since that 
terrible night, and then merely to ascertain her symptoms and 
prescribe for her ; but Helen Macdonald had been her constant 
attendant. Helen had received instructions from her master 
to show every care and attention to the invalid, and to treat 
her with kindness. This woman had everything to gain if the 
marriage was brought about, as Renaud hud promised her a 
considerable sum of money, and so it was by >10 means to her 
interest to treat the unfortunate prisoner with harshness. 
Personally she could have no ill feeling against Adrienne, for 
she knew very little of her, their respective positions at the 
Court keeping them wide apart, and therefore in lending her¬ 
self to the cowardly plot of the abduction she was actuated 
solely by mercenary greed. She was, however, a woman of 
violent temper, and liable to take strong and unreasonable 
prejudices which were calculated to make her a dangerous and 
treacherous enemy. 

As already stated, Adrienne’s great anxiety was for Francois, 
and she questioned Helen about him. But the woman was 
unable to give her any information, for she really knew nothing, 
though it gave her the opportunity to plead her employer’s 
cause. « 

‘ Wherefore art thou so stubboiy, sweet lady ?’ she began. 
‘ My Lord of Hawksvaile is a worthy arid honourable gentle¬ 
man, and thou wouldst do well to become? his wife !’ 

‘ Hast thou much interest in this business ?’ Adrienne asked 
languidly, and yet with point in her question. 
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Helen was not quite prepared for such a question, but she 
maHe.the best of it and answered : > 

'I have my lord’s interest at heart, for he is a kindly 
gentleman!’ 

' Tlty measure of his kindness is, no doubt, regulated by the 
extent of his liberality towards thee,’ Adrienne remarked dryly. 

‘ In faith, madame,’ exclaimed Helen somewhat tartly, ‘ we 
all have 'our hearts set on this world’s gear. Some have plenty 
and some have none at all, and those who lack it think well of 
those who bestow even small favours upon them.’ 

'Thy doctrine is the doctrine of selfishness, and, Heaven be 
praised! it is not common to everyone,’ said Adrienne. 'But we 
will not discuss that now. It seems clear that thou art willing 
to lend thyself to any work by which thou inayest gain money, 
which, after all, is a sorry thing to put one’s whole faith in.’ 

' Rich folk may preach that, but we who are poor haven’t 
much inducement to put faith in aught else,’ growled Helen. 

' It is easy to be hones’t when one wants for nothing, but a 
hungry belly respects not another man’s meal.’ 

' Well, well,’ said Adrienne testily, and having no desire to 
enter into an argument with the woman, ' we will not prolong 
the subject. For any attention thou mayest be inclined to 
show to me and Jo my foster-son thou shalt be well rewarded. 
And now to thy master, and bid him come to me, for 1 would 
have speech with him ; and after that thou canst return, and 1 
will tell thee something.’ 

Helen seemed a little surprised, and the look of cupidity in 
her small eyes did not escape Adrienne, who believed that she 
might turn the woman to account. 

In accordance with the order, Helen retired, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour Renaijd came. He was a little 
excited*and flushed, for the message raised a hope in his breast 
that his captive had relented, and was about to announce her 
acquiescence to his desires ; buj his hopes fell again as he 
looked at her face, which seemed to give him no encourage¬ 
ment. He jpaid her some little compliment, which, however, 
she did not notice, but said/rigidly : 

‘My Lord of Hawksval^, Francois made a statement the 
other night, which, if%rue, would indicate that thou hast been 
guilty of a most cowardly act of deception. I do not doubt 
Francois, but I wish confirmation from thee, and I charge thee 
solemnly to tell me if Francois is thy son.’ 
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Renaud was thrown into a little confusion by the un¬ 
expected question, but he quickly recognised that to attempt 
to keep up the deception any longer would be useless, and so 
he answered boldly, and said : 

‘ Francois spoke truly. He is not my son !’ 

‘ Then do I rejoice greatly,’ Adrienne remarked. 

‘ Whence comes thy joy ?’ demanded Renaud sharply. 

‘ At the thought that Francois, noble and true as’ he is, is 
not the offspring of so unworthy a man !’ 

‘ Thy words are cutting, madame, and even bold for one 
who is my prisoner !’ cried Renaud warmly. 

‘ Monsieur Renaud—or, an thou preferest, my Lord of 
Hawksvale, thou earnest to the Court of the Queen’s Majesty 
under false pretences. Thou hast climbed to thy position by 
fraud and deceit. Thou hast used that unfortunate youth as 
a ladder wherewith to rise, and now that thou hast risen thou 
wouldst destroy the ladder. Canst thou say thou art a man 
of honour, with such charges as these against thee ?’ 

‘ 1 am not here to discuss points of honour with thee,’ he 
answered disdainfully. ‘The past is gone, and cannot be re¬ 
called. The future is before us, and thou must become my wife.’ 

‘ Thou art a strange wooer, my lord,’ .Adrienne returned 
scornfully. ‘ A woman’s heart is won not by force and menaces, 
for it cannot love the hand that would crush it, nor the tongue 
that would sting it. But since thou art not the boy Francois’s 
father, thou must know something of his parents. Who were 
they ?’ 

‘ His mother was killed, as thou wilt remember, on the day 
of the Queen’s marriage to the Dauphin,’ Renaud replied after 
some hesitation, and wondering what the questions were lead¬ 
ing up to. 

‘ Ay, 1 remember but too well.’ Then fixing her eyes on 
Renaud’s face, she said, ‘ But his father—hast thou knowledge 
of him ?’ 

A strange smile came into Renaud’s face as this question 
was put. It was a smile that clearly and unmistakably 
indicated a sense of malicious joy--the joy that one experiences 
when he knows that he can strike his enemy a deadly blow. 
Renaud felt perhaps that the momjnt and the circum¬ 
stances were fitting for a revelation, and that the deceptive 
character he had so long kept up was now no longer possible. 
Or perhaps what weighed with him more than aught else was 
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the craving desire to do his rival an irreparable injury, so he 
ansVtgred and said : 

* Yes. I know the boy’s father !’ 

‘ Does he still live ?’ 

* To his shame he does !’ 

' And his name ?’ 

‘ Ts Basile ! erstwhile .Jester to the Queen’s Majesty, and 
the man’ who would have dishonoured thee !’ 

If Renaud expected Adrienne to be startled at this revela¬ 
tion, he must have been strangely disappointed, and equally 
puzzled, for she betrayed no sign that she was in any way 
surprised, but quietly remarked : 

' I suspected it.’ 

‘ Didst thou really ?’ said Renaud ironically, and evidently 
annoyed at her apparent want of interest. ‘ And wherefore 
didst thou suspect it ?’ 

‘ From many reasons,’ she answered ; ‘ but perhaps chiefly 
because Basile repeatedly warned me against thee, and said 
thou wert an impostor !’ 

The expression of intense irritation and anger that displayed 
itself in Renaud’s face told how those words cut him. And 
forgetting for once the caution which was his habit, and entirely 
led away by this* feeling of annoyance, and bitter hatred for 
his rival, he exclaimed with half-smothered fierceness : 

‘ If I am an impostor, what name wouklst thou apply to him ? 
He is thy lover. Ah ! thy conscience pricks, eh ? But listen 
to what manner of man he is to whom thou wouldst sell thine 
honour, and on whom thou wouldst bestow thy gold.’ 

‘1 will not hear thy scandal,’ cried Adrienne, feeling some 
alarm at his passionate manner. ‘ It was not for that I sent 
for thee.’ ■ , 

‘ But thou shalt hear me !’ he exclaimed, forgetting him¬ 
self in his burning desire to sully and ruin his rival. ‘ This 
fool, this traitorous dog whom t]iou hankerest after, is a be¬ 
trayer and a deeply-dyed knave. Years ago, in the palace 
of Francis IJ. of France, was a pretty serving wench, who fell 
into the toils of this smooth-tongued lover of thine.’ 

‘ Insult me no further !jj Adrienne cried, as she buried her 
face in her hands. * 

‘ Thou shall hear "ihe story now !’ he hissed with joyful feel¬ 
ings as he sajv how deeply he was cutting into the heart of 
his victim. ‘This pretty wench, whose name was Berthe 

«0 
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Corvin, bore thy lover a child, and he was named Francois. 
The story is not a jretty one as it is, but the sequel wd'-'top 
it. Basile, thy lover, became alarmed at Berthe’s impor¬ 
tunities to him to marry her. He had previously sent her to 
her uncle at Rouen,, and now he arranged to pay the uncle a 
considerable sum of money to poison Berthe and her child. 
The uncle took the money, but didn’t do the deed, though he 
led his nephew, /hi/ lover, to believe lie had. Instead, he sent 
the mother and child to Bordeaux, to her mother, who kept a 
tavern, and told her that Basile would join her there and 
marry her. But need I tell thee that he did not, and Berthe 
soon consoled her grief by getting another lover. In a little 
while he deserted her, her mother died, and she was left 
destitute. Then she made her way on foot with her child to 
Paris, for she had heard that the young Queen of Scots was 
to marry the Dauphin; she put her sad story into a letter, 
first resolving to present that letter to the Queen as she 
returned from her wedding, hoping that the Queen would 
thereby be moved, and command Basile to make the suppli¬ 
cant an honourable wife.’ 

He paused to see the effect the story had had upon her. 
She was still covering her face with her haiuls, and was much 
agitated ; but looking at him with misty eyes as he paused, 
she asked, in a voice hoarse with emotion: 

‘ How earnest thou to know all this?’ 

He smiled with self-satisfaction as he answered: 

' Fate played into my hands. Poor Berthe, as thou art 
aware, was crushed and trampled on by the restive horses at 
the very moment that she had all but reached the Queen’s 
coach. Bleeding and mangled, she was conveyed to the 
lodgings of some strangers., A surgeon was called for. I was 
near and volunteered my services. The woman died; but 
before she died, she gave me the letter and asked me to 
deliver it to the young Queer;.' 

'And you broke thy* promise ?’ said Adrienne quickly. 

' I did. I was very poor. Fortune had mocked me. But, 
as Heaven will judge us, I was lfonest up to then—ay, and 
was willing to sacrifice myself for others’ sake. But a tempta¬ 
tion to read that letter came upon me that I was powerless to 
resist. I wanted to learn who the womaii was, and what- her 
object was in addressing the Queen. I yielded to the tempta¬ 
tion. I learnt the story as I have given it to thee, and then 
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I s(jw how I might make it a stepping-stone to fortune. The 
ehycr had been taken to the palace. That I knew, and my 
first impulse was to see Basile, and demand gold from him on 
the threat vf exposure. But reflection showed me a better 
way to riches. Ambition prompted me, ;fcid I resolved to say 
I was the child’s father; for I felt sure the Queen would do 
somethiijg for me--and who could contradict me ? Not the 
dead woman, and the Jester dare not, for had I not written 
evidence that he had sought to murder the woman whom he 
had dishonoured? Thou knowest how well I have succeeded. 
I have climbed from poverty and neglect to high estate, and 
now the crowning act must be the wedding with thee.’ 

'It is a pitiable story,’ moaned Adrienne in sore distress. 
‘ But what if I refuse to become thy wife ?’ 

‘ Then Francois dies,’ Ilenaud returned with savage deter¬ 
mination. ' If thou hast not consented in twenty-four hours, 
I will liang him. My patience is exhausted.’ 

Adrienne appeared to Jie overpowered for several moments 
with some stifling emotion, but she recovered herself; and 
knowing how useless it was to still further irritate this man 
by telling him how she loathed him, she said : 

‘ Give me till to-morrow, I will then frame my answer.’ 

‘ So be it,’ 1ft: said. ‘ On that answer Francois’s life 
depends.’ 

lie left the room, and when she was alone Adrienne was 
unable to control her bursting heart any longer, but gave 
way to hysterical sobbing. 

CHAPTER LXII. 

‘ BE s'lBENT AS DEATH, AND FOI.utw ME I.IKE MY SHADOW.’ 

In about an hour Helen Macdonald returned Adrienne had 
recovered her composure thcn--*at any rate, so far that she 
gave no outward signs of the storm she had passed through, 
save in the deathly pale face and the bloodshot eyes. 

‘ Helen,’ she said in a sad voice —‘ Helen, thou art a woman, 
and canst surely feel fyr on f. of thy sex whose heart is broken 
and whose hopes axe destroyed. Wilt thou render me a 
service ?’ " 

‘ Ay, an I can*do it without going against my Lord of Hawks- 
vale, whose money I value.’ 
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‘ It is a question of money with thee,’ said Adrienne in 
disgust. ' . ^ 

’ Truly so,’ answered the woman, with a toss of her head. 

‘ Are we not all struggling after riches ?’ , ' 

• Some of us are—'not all,’ returned Adrienne, with a fnelan- 
choly sigh. ‘ But listen. Thou seest this necklet ? It is set 
with diamonds, and is worth a larger sum than thou art likely 
to receive from thy master for many a day. The gold medal¬ 
lion attached to it falls not far short of it in value. Both 
these gewgaws shall be thine, an thou wilt carry a letter for 
me to Berwick.’ 

Helen’s greedy and avaricious eyes opened to their fullest 
extent, and she said quickly : 

* Give them to me, and 1 will do thy message.’ 

‘ I shall give them to thee on completion of the service,’ 
answered Adrienne flatly. ‘ When thou hast brought me a 
sign that thou hast delivered my letter into the hands of 
Basile at Berwick, then these trinkets shall be thine, and not 
till then.’ 

After some hesitation Helen replied : 

‘ When dost thou want thy message taken ?' 

‘ Immediately, an it is possible.’ *' 

‘ That may be difficult, but I will undertake to send it for 
thee.’ 

‘ Good! Return in an hour then, and my letter shall be 
ready.’ 

When Adrienne was once more alone she indited the follow¬ 
ing epistle to Basile : 

‘ My love to thee, and greetings and wishes for thy welfare. 
Thou must release me fro,m my pledges, for all isr at an end 
between us. Sore trouble afflicts us, but for thee the future 
may hold happiness, and will bring thee forgiveness for thy 
error; for me there is only, sorrow and darkness. But thou 
must not think of me. I sacrifice myself to save thij son. I 
know thy story, and pity thee. I charge thee, ,in thou hast 
respect for me, seek me not. It v were better that I were for¬ 
gotten. Teach thy son duty, hpnour, and uprightness, and 
make him a loyal and staunch servant ‘to the Queen’s majesty, 
whom the saints protect. Farewell, /fhis comes from one 
who hath pleasing memories of thee—Adrienne. Send me a 
sign that thou hast received this,’ 
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She tied this letter with red ribbon and sealed it with her 
seal ; and when Helen returned she delivered it into her 
hartds. 

For tlte rest of the day Adrienne remained alone. Itenaud 
came mot near her, much to her relief. §ut nevertheless her 
hours of solitude were very bitter, and she had to endure a 
conflict with herself. She felt that she loathed and despised 
Ilenaud, but she would become his wife if it would save Fran¬ 
cois. She was moved by a holy unselfishness, and for the 
youth’s sake she w-ould crush her own heart, for she loved 
him with all the tenderness and devoted love of a true 
mother. 

While Adrienne was revolving these things in her tortured 
mind, how fared it with the object of her solicitations ? 

It will be remembered that after that violent scene in 
Adrienne’s chamber, when Remind had come within an ace 
of taking Francois’s life, the unfortunate youth was dragged 
away and imprisoned otice more in the room he had first 
occupied ; and, following* out the letter of their command, 
the soldiers bound him with cords, so that he was powerless 
to move, and in this cruel position they left him.* 

For three or four hours lie .remained undisturbed. The 
cords cut into lijs flesh and tortured him ; but his mental 
distress was greater than his physical sufferings, for all seemed 
lost. His last hopes had vanished, and the woman for whom 
he bore a son’s affection must be sacrificed, and he could not 
stir a finger to save her. How he cursed his folly now.—that 
precipitate folly that had led him into this serious position! 
He knew that Renaud hated him, and he knew that he could 
expect no mercy from him, unless he used his persuasive 
powers with his foster-mother, and urged her to become the 
wife of Renaud. But he could take no other view of that 
course than that it was base and cowardly; and baseness he 

* It will not be inopportune to state Itere thaii castles similar to the one 
here described were in these feudal days governed with a sort of military 
despotism. Tfig governor or owner, as the case might be, had the power 
of life and death in his hands, and be was not slow to exercise this power; 
and trivial offences were often severely punished, the offender not infre¬ 
quently being hanged. Thjp sortjof stern discipline was in full force in 
Scotland, especially in the border strongholds, during Mary’s reign, for the 
law of th e country was toc%ax and too inefficient to deal with the powerful 
nobles, who simply made laws of their own for ruling their retainers, and 
generally exercised^hese laws with an iron hand. 
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scorned, and cowardice was no part of his nature, young as he 
was. , ^ 

‘ I will die,’ he thought to himself—' die twenty times over 
rather than urge my foster-mother to ally herself to, so con¬ 
temptible a knave.’, t 

Towards the close of the day he was visited by Renaud, 
who was accompanied by the soldier who had already shown 
sympathy for Francois. 

‘ Hast thou come to thy senses, boy ?’ demanded Renaud 
imperiously. 

‘ If to come to my senses is to hate thee more bitterly than 
ever, then have I come to my senses in very truth,’ answered 
Francois, with scorn and defiance in Ids look and tone. 

'Thy saucy tongue shall be nipped, an it learns not more 
respect for thy betters,’ said Renaud. 

‘Thou mayest tear it out, an that would give thee pleasure,' 
answered Francois boldly, ‘for rest assured it will never speak 
well of thee.’ 

Renaud seemed somewhat at a loss how to deal with this 
refractory prisoner. He had come to him hoping to find him 
in a more tractable mood; but instead of that, although cruelly 
bound and obviously suffering.physical pain, he appeared more 
obstinate and more defiant. 

‘ If thou art not blind to reason,’ he said—‘ if thou art not 
indifferent to her who has been a mother to thee, thou wilt 
change thy temper. Remember, thou hast made an attempt 
upon my life, but I will forgive thee for that, an thou wilt do 
my wishes.’ 

‘ I want neither thy pity nor thy forgiveness,’ returned * 
Francois loftily. 

Renaud saw clearly that in his present frame of mind he could 
do no good with him; so, turning to the attendant, he said: 

‘ Kenneth, loosen these cords.’ 

Then, as the man carried out this order, not without some 
difficulty—for the cords had been cruelly knotted—Renaud 
continued : 

‘Thou shalt have the freedom of thy limbs,’ lie said, ‘and 
when thou hast recognised my power and obeyed my bidding, 
thou shalt be free to leave here at uny moment, lint thy 
senses seem to have left thee now. p will try if starvation 
will bring thee back to reason. See to it, Kenneth, for two 
days thy charge will fast absolutely. Dost understand ?’ 
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‘Ay, master,’ Kenneth answered somewhat grtillly. 

i On the third day thou mayest give him a stoup of water 
and a small measure of dried meal, ft' he has not learnt 
better planners by that time, we will try what a week’s fasting- 
will <J°- Hong fasting tameth the tiger ; mayhap, it will also 
tame this very fiery youth.’ 

Fran 5 ois made no reply. A sense of blank despair seemed 
to take from him the power of speech. This did not escape 
the quick eyes of Renaud, who smiled almost imperceptibly 
as lie thought that already he had made an impression ; and 
when he had broken the proud spirit of this youth with 
hunger, he would be able to completely mould him to his will. 

He left the cell with Kenneth; and when Franyois heard 
the bolts of the door shoot into their sockets, he felt as if the 
iron was going into his heart. With a groan of soul-wrung 
agony he threw himself on the narrow couch, and wished that 
he had some means of taking his life. 

He must have slept, and slept a long time, and he was 
awakened at last by a grnting noise as of a large key in a lock, 
and starting up, he saw a dim light appear near the doorway, 
and then a voice asked in low accents: 

‘ Art thou awakp, son ?’ 

Francois sprang up, and feeling sure that the voice was a 
friendly one, he answered : 

' Ay, I am awake. What wouldst thou with me ?’ 

‘ Hist!’ said the voice. ‘1 am Kenneth. I have brought 
thee food.’ 

Francois jumped forward, and threw his arms round the 
man’s neck, exclaiming : 

' Thou art a friend. Heaven hath surely sent thee. Thou 
wilt befripnd me and set me free, wilt thou not ?’ 

‘Here is wine and a venison* pasty for thee; despatch it 
quickly. An thou were a wild wolf, my Lord of Hawksvale 
could not treat thee worse. But may Satan blacken me if 1 
starve thee even at my lord’s bidding*!’ 

The man put down his lantern on the floor, and the pasty 
and the yfi ne he placed mi the table, inviting Francois to 
fall to at once ; and without more ado, the prisoner drank a 
deep draught of tint wink and then tackled the pasty, for lie 
had been many Iioim-s without food and was faint with hunger. 

“*I am interested in thee,’ said Kenneth after a long pause, 
wiping a teSr from his weather-beaten cheek, ‘ for thou re- 
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miildest me of my own son. Thou hast the samp hair and 
the same eyes, and he was just such another handsome and 
shapely youth as thyself.’ The rough soldier here sobbed, 
and then added with a great sigh : ‘ He is in heaven now— 
the saints love him ! He and his mother were carried ,off by 
the plague years ago'.’ 

‘ For thy son’s sake, then, help me, for 1 am a most un¬ 
fortunate youth,’ cried Francois, quickly taking advantage of 
this reminiscence to reach Kenneth’s heart. ‘And for thy 
dead wife’s sake, help the sweet lady whom thy master also 
holds captive ; he seeks to force her to wed him, though she 
loathes him. But she hath a fortune, and it is the fortune he 
craves.’ 

‘ I may help thee, but 1 see not how I can help her,’ said 
Kenneth thoughtfully. 

‘ Yes; thou mayest help her through me,’ cried Francois. 
‘ Place me outside of this cursed place, and I will try and do 
the rest.’ 

‘ It is not so easy as thou wouldst imagine ; but my heart is 
moved for thee, and thy likeness to my dead son stirs me to 
make a desperate venture in thy behalf. But an I can set 
thee free, 1 must go too, or my life would Ije forfeited.’ 

‘ Go, go!’ said Francois eagerly, ‘ and I swear thou shalt 
want for nothing. My foster-mother is rich, and she will well 
provide for thee.’ 

‘ But thy foster-mother will remain here as the captive of 
thy enemy,’ Kenneth remarked significantly. 

‘ Ay, that I know must be the case for a time,’ returned 
Francois, much agitated, ‘ blit dost thou not see that if I am 
free I may be able to liberate her ?’ 

‘ How so, boy ?’ 

‘ l can gather to my cry a band of fearless young men who 
will attack my Lord of Hawksvale in his stronghold, and beat 
it down about his head.’ 

‘ By the Mass, but thou makest my blood thrill, for I am a 
fighting man, and love a fray. May perdition seize me if 1 
am not tempted to join thee in thy venture !’ 

As Kenneth spoke his manner might not inaptly be described 
as that of a war-horse when scenting thq battle from afar: it 
pricks its ears, its nostrils dilate, and its nerves quiver with 
suppressed excitement. Francois noticed the effect his words 
had produced, and taking advantage of it, he said quickly: 
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‘ Hesitate no longer, man, and thou shalt even lead the 
expedition against this castle.’ 

iGive me thy hand, boy,’ cried Kenneth in a voice of emo¬ 
tion. ‘ yhine is soft and white, a dainty hand like unto a 
maid’:*; miife is rough and strong, and # hath dealt many a 
deadly blow in foray and fray. But it is an honest hand, and 
is at thy service. I’ll give thee freedom or perish in the 
attempt,»for thy cause seemeth to me a good one. I’ll fight 
for thee, too, and since I know the castle, I can render thee 
service.’ 

Francois was almost overpowered with joy, as hope once 
more like an effulgent star shone bright and clear over his 
path. He embraced Kenneth, and murmured : 

‘Thou art my good spirit. Desert me not.’ 

‘ The saints desert me an I do,’ growled the soldier. ‘ But 
1 must quit thee now. I will make some plan for thy escape. 
It may not be fora night or two, but hold thyself in readiness. 
We must be cautious and watchful. Adieu.’ 

He stealthily left the <?cll, closing the door after him with 
great caution, and Francois stood for several minutes, his heart 
beating wildly and his face burning with the fire of revived 
energy. Then he Jtlirew himself once more on to the bed, 
and had soon sunk into a sound sleep. 

For two long weary days after this Francois saw nothing of 
Kenneth, and he alternated between hope and fear, while the 
suspense became almost unendurable. In accordance with 
Renaud’s order, little or no food was supplied to him, but in 
his feverish anxiety he felt no pang of hunger, though a burn¬ 
ing thirst consumed him. 

The night of the second day was growing old, and he had 
almost givqn himself up to despair again, when noiselessly his 
cell doo'r was opened, and Kennetlf appeared. 

‘ Art thou awake ?’ the man asked in a whisper. 

‘ Ay,’ replied Francois, springing to his feet with alacrity. 

‘ Hush !’ said the other. ‘ Tafic this,* and he thrust a long 
and formidable dirk into his hand. ‘ Thou wilt know how to 
use it if occasion requires. Be silent as death, and follow me 
like my shadow.’ 

Francois adapted himself instantly to the situation, and 
holding his breath umtil he heard his heart thump, he silently 
followed his conductor, and in a few moments was breathing 
the free air. N*o more fitting night could have been chosen. 
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It was as dark as Erebus, and a misty drizzle of rain was fall¬ 
ing. Never a sound broke the silence save the tramp of the 
armed watchman on the keep. Without speaking Kenneth 
took Francois’s hand and led him stealthily across the court¬ 
yard, then through a narrow doorway in the wall, ;pid so 
gained the outer parapet. Here Kenneth unwound from his 
body a long thin, but strong, cord. One end of this he made 
fast to a stout stick he had previously hidden there, and then 
throwing the cord over one of the embrasures in the wall, 
and placing the stick crossways against the embrasure, he 
whispered to Francois to lower himself down until he reached 
the glacis, fifteen feet below. This he did with great agility, 
and with scarcely less agility Kenneth followed. They then 
paused and listened, but they only heard the dismal lapping 
of the water in the moat and the clank of the iron-shod heels 
of the watchman as he paced his weary round. 

‘We must swim across,’ Kenneth whispered. ‘Divest thy¬ 
self of thy clothing.’ 

Francois quickly undressed, as did Kenneth also. Then hold¬ 
ing their clothes above their heads, they entered the water and 
swam across. They scrambled out on the other side, but the 
unavoidable noise they had made in swimming had not escaped 
the quick ears of the sentinel, and they had scarcely time to 
put on some of their garments when an alarm was given and 
the warder fired the cresset.* It flared up with a great burst 
of flame, and by its light the warder discovered the fugitives 
and sent a bolt from his crossbow after them; but it fell wide 
of its mark, and as the alarmed retainers rushed to their arms, 
and the whole castle was aroused, Francois and 'Kenneth sped 
away into the darkness of the night, and stopped not to breathe 
until the danger of recapture had passed. 

CHAPTER LXIII. 

. o , 

‘ TUY NAME IS IIACON, AND THEY CAM. THEE I’lG. 

We must go back a little in point of time and introduce the 
reader to the tavern of the Golden Cross, situated in the High 

. f. *. 

* Cressot3 were generally used as signals of alarm. They were iron 
baskets, filled with most inflammable material usually saturates 1 with 
pitch and turpentine, and so capable of being instantly fired. They made 
a great flare, and threw a light for a considerable distance. 
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Street of Edinburgh. This tavern had gained considerable 
popularity; it was largely resorted to by a certain class of 
tho citizens, and it had also become notorious for its brawls, 
and the/leaths that had resulted from those brawls. It was, 
in faql, a Sort of gravitating centre for adventurers of all 
descriptions, and its company was usuafly as diverse in its 
opinions as it was motley in its garb. To this place we will 
take the*reader towards the close of a wet day, and when the 
citizens of the capital have been more than usually excited 
by various and alanning rumours, not the least important of 
them being that an attempt was to be made to seize the 
person of the Earl of Bothwell, then with the Queen at 
Borthwick Castle. The general feeling of hatred for Both¬ 
well was so great, and had been so stirred by the fanatics of 
the Protestant pulpits, that public opinion was in a state of 
ebullition ; and not only were threats and menaces general, 
but the most extraordinary rumours gained currency one hour, 
only to be contradicted <the next. 

The rain had driven art unusual number of people into the 
tavern of the Golden Cross, and the big public-room was filled 
with an excited and noisy crowd. This room was a large 
oblong chamber, with three huge fireplaces in it. The walls 
were whitewashed, and the stone floor was strewn with 
rushes. The ceiling was a massive structure of crossed oak 
beams, blackened with age and smoke. And suspended to 
these beams were dozens of boars’ heads, chines of dried pork, 
venison hams, and smoked legs of mutton. Arranged round 
the room were various tables and forms, and they were nearly 
all occupied. At one of these tables, however, one man sat 
by himself. He was a man in the prime of life and had been 
handsome.; in fact, even now his face was striking, though it 
unmistakably bore traces of recklessness and dissipation. He 
had a mass of brown curly hair, and a heavy moustache that 
covered his mouth. ITis eyes were deep set and keen as a 
hawk’s, and his general expression was that of an easy-going, 
good-tempered, happy-go-lucky sort of fellow, who never 
troubled lumsclf about the?inorrow r , and whistled defiantly at 
care. It was difficult to tell from his dress what his station 
might be, but nevertheless there was something about him 
■which seemed suggestive .of’ the swash-bucklcr. A large 
sombrero hat^ornamented with a feather, was on the table 
beside him, together with a well-worn pair of gauntlet gloves 
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of leather. He wore a velvet jerkiu that hail seen much 
service ; it was fastened at the waist by a broad belt; it tvas 
full at the shoulders and slashed with gray, and the skirt was 
cut in tabs. He had long untanned leather boots that came 
above the knee, the tops being lined with red "and turned 
over. A faded purple velvet cloak was gracefully suspended 
from his shoulders, and his picturesque costume was com¬ 
pleted by a rapier in a velvet scabbard. He seemed to be a 
stranger, and on that account was eyed suspiciously by the 
rest of the company. But if he was conscious of this it did 
not seem to affect him, for he appeared to be perfectly uncon¬ 
cerned, and he sipped his wine from a horn flagon with 
delightful nonchalance. His indifference, however, was as¬ 
sumed, and his quick, deep-set eyes did not lose much that 
was going on, while his ears were strained to catch intelligible 
scraps of conversation from among the babel of sounds. 
Presently a man rose from one of the other tables where he 
had been seated with a number of companions, and crossed 
to the table where the stranger wHs enjoying his wine in 
solitude. The new-comer was Bastian, the page and creature 
of Renaud, now the Earl of Hawksvale. Bastian was slightly 
inebriated, and he had been urged by his companions to 
‘ pump the stranger,’ with a view of finding out who he was 
and what his business was. 

‘ 1 give thee good-ilay, master,’ said Bastian in a pompous 
sort of way, as he seated himself. ‘ Thou art a stranger in 
these parts.’ 

‘ Thou art a stranger to me, and that being so it seemeth 
to me thou lackest manners,’ returned the other pointedly. 

‘ By the Mass, but thou art waspish !’ cried Bastian. 

‘ And by the Mass, thou art swinish,’ retorted the stranger. 

‘Nay, man, let us not qu&rrel,’ cried Bastian. ‘Come, give 
me thy hand, and we’ll make acquaintance.’ 

‘ Thou seemest unwashed, and therefore I should not like 
to touch thee,’ the stranger answered, whereat there was a 
roar of laughter, for curiosity had been aroused, and there was 
a lull in the conversation in orderHliat the dialogue between 
the two men might be listened to. Bastian was well known, 
and it was considered that he was l.iore Chan a match for the 
stranger, and could hold his own J,ven wj» li sword or tongue. 
But there were plenty amongst the company who would not 
have been sorry to sec Bastian worsted, for he was a bully and 
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a quarrelsome fellow, and generally much disliked. The sally 
thit caused him to become a laughing-stocfc; annoyed him much, 
anfl flashing an angry look at the other, he said : 

' Thou wouldst do well to guard thy tongue, fair sir, lest it 
lead Miee into danger.’ 

‘ Oh, oh, oh!’ roared the stranger in a hearty burst of 
laughter, ' but thou art amusing. Now, tell me, what is thy 
trade ? ‘Art thou a cut-throat ?’ 

' Thou art a beast!’ snarled Bastian savagely. 

' Nay, man; thine own eyes, being mazed with liquor, see 
thyself. An it jdease thee, I am a most worthy gentleman, 
and an honest one, also of exceeding great importance.’ 

‘ Thou art a braggart.’ 

‘There thou art wrong again, sweet sir. I am the most 
modest gentleman thou hast ever known. Come, I’ll prove it 
to thee. Hast money in thy purse ?’ 

'Ay, fool, more than thou hast ever seen, judging from thy 
hungry looks.’ * 

‘ Thou art indeed to l’c envied, then. But as proving my 
modesty I will drink with thee. What ho! landlord. Bring us a 
flagon of thy best vintage. And sec to it that it is thy best; 
for this most worthy and honourable sir will pay for it.’ 

Another roar, of laughter greeted this, much to Bastian’s 
discomfiture. He seemed a little puzzled what to do, whether 
to openly quarrel with the stranger or pay for the liquor. He 
decided to do the latter, for he was a swaggerer and a boaster. 
And so he ordered the flagon of wine with a great deal of 
pomposity, and when it was brought he tossed a coin on to the 
table disdainfully, as though money was of no object to him. 

' Permit me,’ said the stranger, taking the flagon from 
Bastian, who was about to pour the wine out in a rough sort 
of way. ‘ I see thou art not used to good wine,’ he added with 
a most provoking smile, ‘ so, I pledge thee. Mayst thou never 
lack a coin to pay for a flagon of the best for thy friend. Ah ! 
by St. Agnes, but that’s a good draught. Your tapster is a 
worthy maq, I trow.’ Seeing that Bastian had not yet tasted 
his liquor, but was looking sullen and glum and was evidently 
enraged, he exclaimed,' Come, man, drink. Art thou in love? 
An thou art, take my*adviue and cut thy throat, for no woman 
woujd return thy lo\e. T^ou art too ugly. Nay, friend, feel 
not for thy hajiger,Tor thou wouldst but waste thy strength. 
I am invulnerable,’ 
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‘ '1'hou art the spawn of Satan!’ growled Baslian, almost 
beside himself with rage. 

‘ Exactly so, good friend,’ returned the affable stranger \Cith 
a smile, ‘ therefore I can boast of ancient ancestry.’ “ 

‘ Thou art a noisy windbag, and for a groat I’d prick Idhee.’ 

‘ To it, then,’ cried the stranger pleasantly, as he took a 
groat from his pouch and laid it on the tabic. Then jumping 
up and drawing his rapier he struck an attitude of most per¬ 
fect grace and ease. ' Draw thy weapon,’ he said, as Bastian 
hesitated, ‘and if thou be not my ancestor the devil himself I’ll 
spit thee like a woodcock.’ 

The stranger, who showed no signs of losing his temper, 
but on the contrary was the very personification of good 
humour and self-possession, quickly w r on the good feeling of 
the majority of those present. The company had all risen to 
their feet and crowded round at the prospects of a brawl, and 
as Bastian showed no inclination to pit himself against this 
audacious stranger he was greeted with jeers and taunts, until, 
perfectly enraged, he sprang up, drew his sword, and made a 
furious lunge at his antagonist. The stranger, however, never 
moved out of his steps, but with the most consummate skill 
he turned the blow aside, and by an upwhrd twist wrenched 
the sword from Bastian’s hand. Then picking it up, he pre¬ 
sented it to him with a graceful bow, while a great burst of 
cheering greeted the act. 

‘ I am very cunning in fence,’ he said, smiling, ‘ and thou 
art but a tyro. Put thy skewer in its case lest thou shouldst 
do thyself an injury.’ 

Maddened by the sarcasm and the provoking coolness of his 
antagonist, and by the jeers that greeted him from the 
company, Bastian seized hig sword savagely, and holding it at 
the thrust he roared : 

‘ Who art thou, knave ? and what is thy name ?’ 

The stranger, still smiling, bowed again, but kept his 
rapier at guard, while fiis keen eyes were never taken off the 
face of Bastian. 

‘ I am a barber,’ he said, ‘ because I can bleed well, and my 
name is Strikehard. Now, I wager thee another flagon I 
can guess thy name. It’s Bacon, fnd tft’ou art called Pig for 
short.’ v 

This sally was too much for Bastian, 'and ke aimed a tre¬ 
mendous blow at the other’s head. But with adroitness and 
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rapidity the stranger guarded himself, and the only result of 
the* blow was a shower of sparks from, the magnificently 
tentpered blade of his rapier. As matters seemed to be 
getting serious, and it was certain that blood would be shed 
unless*the two men were parted, the landlord of the tavern 
rushed between them, and pushing Bastian away, and not 
wishing to offend him, as he was a good customer, he turned 
to the other and said : 

‘ Put up thy sword, sirrah ! Thou shouldst be ashamed of 
thyself to assault this worthy gentleman.’ 

‘ Nay, an it please thee, mine host, I have assaulted him 
not,’ returned the stranger with a little laugh, as he restored 
his rapier to its scabbard. ‘ But he hath hot blood in him, 
and it were better to let some of it out.’ 

' Go to ; thou art a boaster,’ said the landlord. 

‘ Not so, good mine host. I am a soldier, ami have seen 
some service, and I boast not by words, but deeds. An thy 
friend will favour me with a game of tierce and carte. I’ll 
warrant to prick him three times out of every four points.’ 

‘ Thou art insolent, sirrah,’ cried the landlord; ‘ and for 
aught we know thou mayest be a cut-throat, since thou 
seemest so well practised in arms. This worthy gentleman is 
Master Bastian, ssrvant to Monsieur Renaud, physician to the 
Queen’s Majesty.’ 

‘The Earl of Hawksvale! the Earl of Ilawksvale!’ called out 
several of the company ironically. 

‘ The Earl of Hawksvale, I should have said, but Monsieur 
Renaud that was,’ remarked the landlord. 

At the mention of Renaud’s name the face of the stranger 
underwent a change, and the pleasant, careless smile it had 
worn gsjve ‘place to a frown. But 4 he rapidly recovered his 
self-possession, and bowing, he said : 

‘ Master Bastian, I give thee greetings and crave thy' pardon. 

I did not dream thou wert so vjorthy a gentleman. Come, 
thy hand in friendship.’ 

Although .Bastian was not sure whether the facetious 
stranger was still making fun of him or not, he yielded to the 
entreaties of the landlord and others, and took the proffered 
hand, not at all sorry tflat thfe affair had ended peaceably ; for 
though a bully he was\a cow;\d, and really felt afraid of this 
redoubtable and .mysterious person. 

‘ I forgive thee,’ he said patronizingly ; ‘ but, by’r lady, thou 
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mayeSt thank mine host that I have not let daylight through 
thee, for thou hast a saucy tongue.’ 

‘ I am truly thankful/ returned the stranger sarcastically 
and again bowing ; ‘ for, as I see, thou art a veritable fire-eater/ 
Then, turning to the company, he said banteringly: ‘ Gentle¬ 
men, you may resume your seats, for Monsieur Bastian and 1 
will not cut each other’s throats yet.’ 

This caused another roar of laughter, and the stranger’s 
audacity won him many admirers. The excitement, however, 
being over, the company returned to the business of drinking, 
and the stranger and Bastian sat down together at their table, 
and Were soon clinking their cups as if they were now sworn 
friends. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

‘ FOR RIGHT AND RESCUE.’ 

The flagon of wine that Bastian had ordered was soon finished, 
and then the stranger ordered another, and he took care that 
Bastian’s glass did not long remain empty. The result was, 
that as Bastian had already been drinking pretty freely, the 
additional liquor told upon him, and he gave unmistakable 
signs of becoming stupefied. 

‘ Come, another stoup,’ said his companion, as he once more 
filled the glasses. ' I swear thou art a good fellow.’ 

‘ Thou hast an oily tongue,’ hiccoughed Bastian ; ‘ but thou 
hast not told me who thou art, nor what thy name is.’ 

‘ Pardon me, friend, I vow I am forgetful. Well, my 
name is Sigismond, but my friends call me the Duke of 
Fence.’ ( 1 

‘ The devil!’ exclaimed Bastian huskily. 

‘ No, good friend, I said not that, but the Duke of Fence.’ 

‘ A precious duke thou ar^’ Bastian said with a sneer. 

‘ Thou art right, sweet sir, for I am the only one of the line,’ 
cried the stranger with a merry laugh, and slapping the back 
of Bastian so lustily as to almost take his breath away. 

‘God’s truth!’ spluttered Bastian, ‘though thy fist be a sledge 
hammer I would have thee know my back is not an anvil. I 
vow by the Virgin that thou ha/t almoj t deprived me . of my 
breath. Restrain thyself, for I like not thy neerriment.’ 

‘ Beshrew me, but thou art a merry dog thyself/ the stranger 
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sai$ mockingly. ‘ But let us be serious. I would crave tliee 
to give me some information. I am a stringer here, and seek 
for knowledge. Did I understand mine host to say thou art 
in the service of the Queen’s Majesty ?’ 

• ' No, thou didst not, unless thou art dull of comprehension. 
It is my master who is in the Queen’s service, and I am my 
master's jervant.’ 

‘Ah, truly so. Thy wit is brilliant, friend Bastian. And 
thy master’s name is-’ 

‘ Renaud,’ said Bastian sulkily. 

‘ He is a very worthy gentleman, I doubt not,’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Whence came he ? hast thou knowledge of 
that ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ was Bastian’s monosyllabic answer ; but he seemed to 
be drowsy and half-stupefied, for the drink had taken hold 
of him. 

‘ What, ho, man!’ cried the stranger cheerily; ‘ rouse thyself. 
What sayest thou to another flagon ? Come, I’ll tip thee a 
stave. 

‘ “Fill high the flowing beaker, 

And pass the bowl around ; 

We';[ jocund be this evening, 

And make the welkin sound. 

'We’ll fling our cares behind us, 

And live a happy hour ; 

We’ll pledge each friend in bumpers, 

Though death upon us low’r.” ’ 

He sung these words in a soft, musical voice, arresting the 
attention of the companj', who cried ' Bravo !’ and urged him 
to proceed, so he continued : 

‘ “ Come, raise your tuneful voices, 

And cheerily give tongue, 

And smooth away your frowns, men, 

Though tomorrow you’ll Joe hung. 

Our enemies have snared us, 

And liberty hath flown ; 

Oun bodies they have masters, 

But our souls they are our own.” ’ 

‘Whence gottest tl^ou that ditty ?’ asked Bastian, inspirited 
somev. hat by the liveliness of the melody. 

* I made it.’ - • 

‘Thou made it thyself?’ 


21 
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‘ Even so, good Bastian.’ 

‘ When didst thoif make it ?’ asked Bastian incredulously. 

‘ When I was in Flanders, where, being taken prisoner with 
some comrades, we were condemned to be hung on, the'morrow. 
But our gaolers v/A'e good, and supplied us with plenty of 
wine, and to keep up the hearts of my comrades I made the 
ditty.’ 

' And why wast thou not hanged ?’ 

‘ Because I escaped up the chimney.’ 

‘ S’death ! I knew thou wert the devil,’ Bastian remarked ; 

‘ and now I think of it thou smellest sulphury. But I like 
thee though thou didst call me pig; and I’ll treat thee to 
another flagon of wine.’ He gave the order, and when the 
wine was brought he poured out, with unsteady hand, two cups 
full, and tossed one off. 

In a little while the stranger noticed that his companion 
was very much under the influence pf drink, and so, leaning 
forward a little, he said : , 

'I hear that her Majesty the Queen has gone for better 
safety to Borthwick Castle.’ 

‘ Ay, and if I read the signs aright, there will be some fine 
throat-cutting erelong,’ answered Bastian in a drivelling 
manner ; ‘ and then thou wilt be able to shofcv thy skill at thy 
trade.’ 

‘ Say you so ?’ 

‘ I say so, and thou wilt see that I am right.’ 

' Is thy master with the Queen’s Majesty at Borthwick ?’ 

Bastian looked up with a drunken leer on his face, and, 
laughing spasmodically, he asked : 

‘ Dost think my master is a fool ?’ 

‘ Xo; or an he were be would not keep so excellent a 
gentleman as thyself in his service,’ returned the stranger 
with withering irony, though Bastian was too muddled to see 
it in this light, and, actually (thinking a compliment had been 
paid him, he grasped his companion’s hand and said: 

‘ Thou art a worthy fellow, and I love thee. But hast thou 
not heard my master is a great man now ? They call him the 
Earl of Hawksvale, and, like a wise jnan, he hath betaken 
himself to his castle until the storln hath blown over.’ 

‘ Truly he is wondrous wise,’ e^claime t the stranger. 1 ‘ But 
thou hast not told me where his castle is?’ * 

' It’s many a league from here,’ said Bastian drowsily. ' And 
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the .muster's as safe there as an eagle in its nest. Nay, an lie 
choge to defy the Queen’s Majesty herself,* she could not drag 
him frorn his stronghold.' 

The^tranger seemed to become thoughtful and meditative, 
and in the meantime Bastian’s chin droppe'd on his breast, and 
he commenced to snore loudly. 

The above conversation had not passed unnoticed, although 
the din of voices in the room was well-nigh deafening. But 
at the next table a group of young men were seated; and one 
of them, a tall, fair youth of about nineteen or twenty, had 
played the eavesdropper. His name was Powrie, he was an 
armourer’s apprentice, and those with whom he consorted 
were fellow-apprentices in the city. 

In a little while, and imagining that he was not noticed, 
the stranger rose and passed out of the room. A moment 
after young Powrie followed him into the street, whither he 
had gone. It was a dismal, wretched night, and a fine rain 
was descending steadily, while the roughly-paved streets were 
like quagmires, necessitating caution and wariness in walking; 
for the ruts and holes were so many traps, and the miserable 
oil lamps, suspended t on wires across the principal streets, did 
little more than make the darkness visible. The stranger had 
pulled his big soflibrero hat well down over his brows, had 
wrapped his cloak about him, and was picking his way along 
as best he could, when Powrie overtook him and said: 

‘ Permit me, good sir, a word with you.’ 

The stranger stopped suddenly and flashed out his rapier, 
thinking the speaker was probably a footpad, with which the 
town abounded. But Powrie said : 

' Put up tljy sword, sir. I am no cut-throat, and I have but 
now left the tavern. ’ 

‘ Who art thou, then, and what wouldst thou with me ?’ the 
stranger demanded in a tone so rough that it contrasted 
strangely with his erstwhile pleasafit andjiumorous manner. 

'I heard what passed between thee and Bastian,’ Powrie 
returned, ' anfi learning thereby that thou art desirous of 
knowing something of one Renaud, I offer to impart to thee 
such knowledge as I possess. An I mistake not, thou hast 
strong reason for inquiwng abiW Renaud.’ 

The stranger sheathefi his skord, then laying his hand on 
the lad’s shoulder,*he turned him round so that the light from 
a neighbouring oil lamp illumined his face. 
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‘Thou hast a good face, boy, and an honest one withal. 
Who art thou ?’ 

‘ My name is Powrie, and I am apprenticed to Master Sco*ble, 
the armourer.’ * 

‘ Good. My nairffe is—well, thou canst call me for the nonce 
Jacques, and I am a soldier of fortune. Now, say what dost 
thou know of Renaud ?’ 

' Not much that is good.’ 

' Thou wouldst have astonished me hadst thou said to the 
contrary.’ 

* Popular opinion condemns him as one of the King’s 
murderers.’ 

‘ And popular opinion is exceedingly likely to be right,’ the 
stranger replied. 

‘ You do not love him ?’ said Powrie. 

‘ No ; I hate him.’ 

' And so do I,’ cried the lad warmly. ‘ He hath carried off 
my friend Francois, sometime page to the Queen, and supposed 
to be his son ; but Francois hath told me that it is not so, and 
he went to the Castle of Borthwick to accuse Renaud of ab¬ 
ducting a lady of the Court. I and my companions are sworn 
to rescue Francois ; for we have a secret brotherhood or league, 
and are pledged to help each other. Wilt thou join us in our 
expedition, for since thou art a soldier thou canst render us 
great service ?’ 

‘ Ay, by the Mass and the Holy Virgin, will I!’ cried the 
stranger, showing some excitement, and seizing the youth’s hand. 
‘Where are thy comrades, and when do they propose to start?’ 

‘We have arranged nothing yet,’ answered the youth. 

‘ Have you arms ?’ asked the stranger. 

‘ Ay, we have some bows and calivers, and a few pistolets ; 
but my master, who is one of those who are sworn to bring 
the King’s murderers to justice, will furnish us with plenty.’ 

' That is good,’ said the stranger. ‘ And now, tell me, dost 
know this Renaud ?’ 

‘ No ; but I have heard my friend speak often of him. He 
hath risen to great power in the Queen’s Court, and has been 
made an earl. Folk do say that he h^s mighty influence over 
the Queen’s Majesty, and that hfe is a l^nave.’ 

* And where is his castle ?’ / 

‘ It is on the border, in Hawksvale.’ 

' Hast thou knowledge of it ?’ 
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‘ No; but I have heard that it is not very strong, and that 
Reilaud hath only fifty followers.’ , 

'•An he had six times fifty we would attack him,’ said the 
stranger*in a jubilant tone. ‘But I must see thy comrades, 
and make aft-angements for the raid. Where are they to be 
found ?’ 

‘ If thou wilt come to-morrow night at six of the clock to 
the tavern we have just left thou shalt find at least two dozen 
there. But we must be cautious, for Bastian hath spies every¬ 
where.’ 

‘ Good. At six of the clock to-morrow night I will be there. 
Till then, adieu.’ 

He shook the hand of Powrie and hurried away, and the 
lad stood for some time looking after him and wondering who 
he was. 

On the following night, true to his promise, the stranger 
was at the tavern, where thirty apprentices and some ne’er-do- 
weels of the town had jfssembled. For an adventure of the 
kind plenty of assistance could have been had, for there were 
any number of young fellows thirsting for romantic exploit. 
Caution, however, had to be exercised ; for, if the affair leaked 
out, the authorities might treat the adventurers as rioters and 
imprison them, flatters, however, were then in such an un¬ 
settled state, and public feeling ran so strong against the 
authorities, that an expedition of the kind was likely to 
succeed. At any rate it was certain that no assistance would 
be sent to Renaud, he would have to defend himself, and 
therefore a bold and skilfully-planned attack might result in a 
signal victory. 

The stranger, or Jacques as he had called himself, soon gave 
evidence that no better leader could have been selected. Bold 
and darmg, and the perfection of physical strength, he was well 
calculated to inspire young men with enthusiasm. 

Little was said or done that night at the tavern, for there 
were too many strangers present, but* an arrangement was 
made for a general muster # on the following Saturday, in a 
wood about three miles from the town, when some settled 
plan was to be arranged. When the Saturday came they left 
the city in little groups and by different ways, so as not to 
arouse suspicion ; ancf instead^ of two dozen there were nearer 
eighty at the residezvjms. It was then arranged that on that 
day week they were to start on their expedition, and each 
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man was to provide himself, if possible, with a horse. Before 
the week had expired, however, Francois and Kenneth had 
arrived, and Francois’s delight may be imagined when, he 
found a little band all ready and eager to return \vith him. 
And when his comrades, with whom he was a grefat favourite, 
heard of the outrage to which he had been subjected at the 
hands of Renaud, they swore vengeance, and vowed to rescue 
Adrienne or perish in the attempt. In two days > they had 
swelled their number to over a hundred, and they provided 
themselves with a large silken banner on which was worked 
the motto, 'For Right and Rescue.’ Their mission soon leaked 
out, and adventurers, eager and greedy for plunder and excite¬ 
ment, offered their services. In fact, they might have raised 
a little army of a thousand strong, for the city was in a 
warlike mood. The nobles were mustering their forces to 
attack Bothwell, and rumour ran that the Queen, with a large 
army, was marching to meet them. Amongst those who 
heard of the expedition against Renaud was his henchman, 
Bastian, who immediately started fbr the south to apprise his 
master, thereby getting a start of two days. The little 
army was ready at last, and leaving the city by stealth, they 
met at a given rendezvous, and then under the leadership of 
Jacques, with Kenneth for his lieutenant, they commenced 
their march, nearly two hundred strong, not more than fifty 
of them being mounted. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

THE SIGN THAT BASILE SENT. 

Tiie letter which Adrienne de Bois had written to Basile, and 
entrusted to Helen Macdonald for delivery, was not taken to 
its destination by Helen herself, but by an old man who was 
employed by RenatuUas a woodcutter in the forests surround¬ 
ing the castle. 

Adrienne had a very definite object in writtng that sad 
letter. She knew perfectly well that if ever living man had 
truly loved a woman, Basile loved her* For years he carried 
his love silently, and never by vtfird or «sign had he ventured 
to break down the social barrier whiclj kept him from her. 
But at last, when he saw that Ilenaud’s j crsecution was telling 
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upon her, he declared his love and proved his devotion for 
luy. It would have been useless for her to have attempted 
to. disguise from herself, even had she bfien so inclined, that 
Basile’s was a hopeless passion. She gave him love for love, 
liear^ for heart; and whatever his faults in the past might 
have been, she found him a man of ncTble mind, with high 
chivalric notions, and a gentle and affectionate disposition. 
She was .satisfied, and refidy to entrust her happiness to him, 
and had pledged herself to become his wife. In fact, some 
preparations had already been made for the wedding, which 
would certainly have taken place in Berwick, had she not 
been recalled by the Queen. To respond to that call she re¬ 
garded as an imperative act of loyal duty. And so the 
wedding was postponed, but simply because she was anxious 
that her Majesty should give her sanction and recognition to 
it. Adrienne had not the slightest doubt that that sanction 
would be easily obtainable, but when she returned to the 
Court exciting events fallowed each other so rapidly, and the 
Queen was so overwhelmed with domestic and public troubles, 
that Adrienne did not care to intrude her own small affairs at 
such a time, and so she decided to wait for a more fitting 
opportunity. But^ alas, as is often said, delays are fatal, and 
in this case it was destined to prove so. Adrienne had kept 
up a regular correspondence with her lover, bidding him to 
be always hopeful and of good cheer. Then suddenly the 
correspondence was interrupted by her abduction ; she found 
herself in Renaud’s power, and his prisoner. But, notwith¬ 
standing this, she would have defied him to the last, and if he 
had slain her she would have died breathing words of love 
for Basile. The threatened execution of her foster-son, how¬ 
ever, was another thing. The revelation made to her that 
there-was no relationship at all between Francois and Remind 
alarmed her terribly, because it showed her that Renaud had 
no interest in the lad, and he might, therefore, for obvious 
reasons, be only too glad of an* excuse to put him out of his 
way. Under these circumstances, therefore, she could not 
regard hisAhreat to kill Fmn<,-ois as an idle one. And even 
supposing she refused to become his wife, he would still 
gratify his paltry feelings of revenge by putting Francois to 
death, and yet keeping her a prisoner. For being in his 
poiler, and knowing him a»she did, she had no hope of pre¬ 
vailing upon him tiigrant her release. 
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In viewing her position, therefore, in this light, it was no 
wonder she was broken-hearted, and in the extremity-of 
her despair she resolved to sacrifice herself; that is, she would 
consent to marry ltenaud on condition of his immediately re¬ 
leasing Francois, and this immediate release she would ,makc 
an indispensable condition. But she did not give it a thought 
that Francois himself was an important factor to be taken 
into consideration ; and it was hardly possible that he would 
accept his liberty on any such terms; while the possibility of 
his escape never once entered into her thoughts. She acted 
from the promptings of a sudden impulse, as most persons so 
situated would have done. 

When Renaud next visited her she told him that she had 
resolved to become his wife on condition of his instantly re¬ 
leasing Francis. She might, had she been more observant, 
have seen by the expression of his dark face that something 
had happened in the interval between this visit and the last. 
For Renaud knew then that he was na longer in a position to 
comply with that condition, since the bird he thought he had 
caged so securely had flown. Adrienne herself had beard 
the commotion caused by the alarm consequent on Francois’s 
escape, but when she inquired the cause of .Helen Macdonald, 
she was informed that it was only a false alarm, as some men 
thought to be border raiders had been seen fiear the castle. 
The news of his prisoner’s escape threw Renaud into a fever 
of fierce passion, and with a dozen of his followers he instantly 
sallied forth, and scoured the country for some little distance; 
but the night was too dark to enable a search to be carried 
on, and after two hours of useless riding about, he had to own 
to himself that lie had been foiled, and that now bis position 
and very life were in danger, lie could not doybt for a 
moment that Francois would at once take steps to lay the 
truth before the Queen, and to organize some means to rescue 
Adrienne. Nevertheless, Renaud did not quite despair. His 
situation was desperate* that 'Sras true, but surely his fertile 
imagination and his genius for plotting would be equal to the 
occasion, he would find some way <out of the difficulties that 
beset him. For years he had led a life of gross deception, 
and he was not likely to hesitate at stijl further deception 
now that his very life was threatened. Ifc was hard to hfive 
to abandon so much after having fust acquired what he had 
so long struggled for. There was no lief{* for it. Francois 
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was his bitter enemy, that he knew, and Francois was at 
liberty ; and being so, it would have been t a mean intelligence 
that had failed to perceive that he would make most des¬ 
perate efforts to pull Renaud from his exalted position. 

‘ I Jiave little time to act,’ thought I^pnaud, ‘ but in that 
little time I must do much.’ Then addressing Adrienne, he 
said: * Thou hast come to a wise decision, and since this is a 
matter that it were better not to delay, we will become man 
and wife this very night. My spiritual adviser, Father Matthew, 
shall unite us.’* 

‘ Why this haste ?’ exclaimed Adrienne, turning pale with a 
sense of fear and loathing. 

' Why should there be delay ?’ he asked, manifesting some 
surprise. ‘ Have I not waited long enough ?’ 

‘ It may be so,’ she murmured, ‘ but it seemeth to me un¬ 
seemly haste. Besides, the conditions upon which I give 
myself to thee have yet to be fulfilled. I must see my foster- 
son. I must tell him with my own lips that I am about to 
become thy wife. Then thou must set him free, and when 
he has reached Edinburgh in safety he shall send me a 
message that that is so. Then, and not till then, will I be¬ 
come thine.’ . 

‘ Indeed,’ exclaimed Renaud, while the cold, demon-like 
smile which was peculiar to him when he felt unusually 
savage and bitter "played about his thin lips. ‘Thou might 
at least give me credit for not being altogether a fool. When 
thy foster-son is safe in Edinburgh, what guarantee have 1 
that thou wilt respect thy promise ?’ 

‘ My word of honour,’ she exclaimed, with strong indigna¬ 
tion, while her eyes flashed angrily. 

‘ Word of honour,’ repeated Renaud musingly. Then to 
her, ‘ Thy word of honour. Mademoiselle Adrienne, may be a 
sufficient pledge under ordinary circumstances ; but times are 
changeable, and events are takipg place rapidly, so that it 
might happen that however willing Uxrti mightst be to keep 
thy word of honour thou wouldst be prevented by, at present, 
unforeseen contingencies.’ 

‘ I know of nothing that is likely to prevent my fulfilling 
my pledge,’ she said warmly. ‘ But thou hast my decision ; 
accept it or not, as stfcineth best. If thou wouldst have me 

* It was customa^ for jtoman Catholic lords to number a priest among 
their retaineis. 
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wed with thee, send for Francois at once, that I may inform 
him with my own lips of the course I am about to take. 
Then thou shalt set him free, and when he is safely arrived in 
Edinburgh, I repeat, and he sends me word to that effect, then, 
and not till then, will I become thy wife.’ - ,, 

She had spoken‘'rather excitedly, and with unmistakable 
resolution that left no room for doubt in Ilenaud’s mind that 
he could not trifle with her. Her determined attitude pro¬ 
voked him into seething anger, but he made desperate efforts 
to control this, though it did not escape her notice. And she 
sighed with a sense of heavy despair, and even shuddered at 
the bare idea of becoming the wife of this man, whom she 
felt that she loathed and scorned. Ilenaud was conscious of 
being driven into a comer; he saw plainly that near as the 
realization of his wishes was, he might yet prove the axiom 
about there being a slip ’twixt cup and lip. But his readiness 
of resource, and his disregard of truth, aided him for the 
moment. 

‘ I will be candid with thee,’ he raid. ‘ Thy foster-son hath 
escaped.’ 

' Escaped!’ she echoed, with a loud cry of joy, and clasping 
her hands with thankfulness as she murmured, ‘ thank God !’ 

‘ Restrain thy joy,’ Iienaud said sneeringly. ‘ It is true 
Francois escaped, but my trusty scouts wefe soon upon his 
track, and I have received a message that they have re¬ 
captured him, and are bringing him back bound hand and 
foot.’ 

Adrienne covered her face with her hands and groaned 
despairingly. 

‘ Ah,’ said Ilenaud, with an expression of gloating pleasure, 
‘ thy tone soon changes. From keen joy to bitter regret is 
but a breath; but thou nnuyst comfort thyself. Not a hair 
of Francois’s head shall be injured, and his freedom is assured 
on condition of thou becoming my wife. Again I say that 
to-night must see us *uarried.’ 

‘ And again I say No. My conditions are unalterable.’ 

Renaud’s face was almost livid with rage at 'elms finding 
himself balked and thwarted. It seemed hard to him to be 
defeated in the very moment of his apparent triumph. Yet 
what could he do ? This woman had a .will and he could not 
break it. He might torture he» mentally and physical^, but 
if she chose to remain stubborn he woujt.l gam nothing. He 
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knew perfectly well he had reached a crisis in his affairs, and 
that delay would be fatal to all his prospects. Retirement to 
Fjance promised him security, but retirement without this 
womai^ or at any rate without her fortune, was not to be 
thought o$ and to attempt to obtain her fortune without her 
he felt assured was to attempt an impossibility. Controlling 
himself, therefore, as best he could, he made ans-wer to 
her: . 

‘ Thou art strangely perverse, and of a doubting mind ; 
surely thou shouldst have trust and confidence in the man 
who is to be thy husband ?’ 

She smiled bitterly as she replied : 

' Wljen a woman loves, or even respects a man, she should 
certainly have faith in him. But I do neither, and thou art 
aware of that. In consenting to wed thee, I am offering my¬ 
self up as a living sacrifice for the sake of the boy who is 
dearer to me than my life. If my marriage to thee is the 
oidy means of saving .him, then I will adopt those means ; 
and though I can never love thee, I will at least be an honour¬ 
able and faithful wife to thee.’ 

‘ That is something, at any rate,’ he said ironically ,' and for 
even such a trifling mercy as that, I suppose 1 must be thank¬ 
ful. But Francois cannot arrive before at least two days. 
Become my wife to-night, and I give thee my sacred pledge 
that the moment he comes back I will set him free.’ 

‘ I will accept not thy pledge,’ she said resolutely. ' I will 
await Francois’s return.’ 

Renaud was foiled, and he knew it; and unable longer to 
command his temper, he exclaimed passionately : 

' Thou art a fool, and, by Heaven ! I’ll teach thee a lesson 
in obedience. I’ll give thee twenty-four hours to reflect, and 
if by* this time to-ihorrow thou hast not changed thy mind. 
I’ll wed thee not, but hang Francois like a dog as soon as he 
returns, and keep thee a prisoner here as long as thy life lasts, 
and I’ll make that life a hell td thee.’. 

He did not wait to hear her reply, but hurriedly left the 
apartmenff Reply, however, she could not have made. She 
shuddered with horror, and felt she would go raving mad un¬ 
less she could be sayed from this terrible man. 

An hour or tw*> later Helen Macdonald entered, and 
handed her a small packets which her messenger had brought 
from Berwick. W|th trembling hand Adrienne opened this 
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packet, knowing that it was from Basile. Some time previous, 
soon after he had confessed his love for her, she had given 
him a ring, which was fashioned with a heart instead of* a 
stone. The packet contained a tiny box, on opening which she 
discovered the ring -vyith the heart broken in two ;* and there 
was a scrap of paper on which, in Basile’s handwriting, were 
the words: 

' Thou hast asked me for a sign. I send it.’ 

She understood to some extent the meaning of this, and, 
weeping bitterly, she moaned : 

' Poor Basile, poor Basile! I have broken his heart.’ 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

THE REVENGING BAND. 

It would not be easy to conceive a more incongruous or 
motley gathering, bent upon the seribus business of attacking 
a powerful stronghold, than that which sallied forth from 
Edinburgh under the man Jacques, as he was pleased to 
call himself, and whose destination was Hawks vale, whose 
object was the rescue, if possible, of Adrienne de Bois, and 
the capture of Renaud, the Earl of Hawksvale. 

Although the organization of the expedition had been 
conducted with great secrecy, in order to avoid official inter¬ 
ference, its aim and object had nevertheless leaked out to 
some extent, and various adventurers had been attracted to 
Jacques’s standard in the hope of plunder. The times were 
essentially fighting ones, and there was a large number of the 
population which was ever ready to embrace a cause, however 
desperate, that promised plifhder. Torn and distracted as the 
kingdom was by feuds and schisms, determined men by being 
united might embark upon the most hazardous adventures 
without much fear of ‘opposition from the ruling powers. 
And at this particular juncture of affairs, when. the most 
powerful nobles in the land were marching against their 
lawful sovereign, whose throne and very life were threatened, 
predatory warfare could be carried on almost with impunity. 

Jacques’s little band was composed fof the most part of 
young men, some of them, in fact, being little more than boys, 
though there were a few grizzled warrior- whose scars bore 
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evidence bf many a desperate fray. These men, however, 
were the needy loafers who loved fighting for fighting’s sake, 
arid who were ever ready to embrace any cause that held out 
a hope*of excitement and adventure. Jacques did not object 
to tirese cut-throat rascals, because he knew that they would 
act as leaven on his raw recruits and keep them together. 
Almost every description of weapon was represented amongst 
this little band, each man having provided himself with what 
he could get, and the consequence was, there were bows and 
arrows, crossbows, pikes, halberds, battle-axes, slung shot, 
clubs, chain balls, pistols, blunderbusses, calivers, and hackbuts. 
Each man carried about five days’ supply of food, which con¬ 
sisted principally of meal-cakes and dried meat. One of the 
mounted men, not thinking it was right that the leader of the 
expedition should be on foot, had given up his horse, and 
Jacques soon showed that he was an expert in the art of riding. 
His whole bearing and manner were well calculated to inspire 
even a less enthusiastic jbaiul than that which followed him. 
Good-humoured and witty, lie proved, nevertheless, that he 
was not only a practised soldier, but could be a stern discipli¬ 
narian, and he kept his men in hand by great tact and judgment. 

Francois, as may be readily imagined, was stirred by feverish 
eagerness, and «urged his comrades to press forward with all 
speed. But many of them being unpractised walkers, and 
most of them having to go on foot, the rate of progress was 
comparatively ' slow ; the result being that Francois and 
Kenneth were often miles ahead of their companions. 
Although Jacques had quickly made himself popular and had 
won the goodwill of his followers, he had remained a sort of 
mystery, and no one had been able to discover anything about 
him beydnd the fact that he wag a foreigner. But that was 
apparent not only by his accent, but by his general manner 
and bearing. To those who looked no further than the surface 
his bonhomie and even tempar seemed never to alter. He 
was, to all appearances, a happy-go-lucky, careless, fig-for-to- 
morrow kind of fellow, who extracted from life every atom of 
enjoyment that was to be got, and whose disposition was so 
singularly happy and contented, that not even a shadow of a 
shade of trouble clodded his mind. But there was one who 
looked a little below the ^urface, and saw that there was a 
shadow, and tlfht Jacques was disturbed by a haunting memory. 
It happened on theliecond night out, when the little band were 
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encamped, or rather bivouacked, in a wood, Jacques sat apart 
on a log of wood before the smouldering ashes of a wood-fire. 
Francois, disturbed by many conflicting thoughts concerning 
his foster-mother, whose fate he was anxious about, coulfj not 
sleep, and had been p&cing about restlessly, until at last, feeling 
cold, he approached the fire where Jacques was seated. The 
leader was peering into the glowing embers, with a .far-away 
and dreamy expression in his eyes, and two or three times 
he uttered a sigh so plaintive and melancholy that Francois 
was astonished. 

‘ By my faith!’ exclaimed Francois, ‘ an it were not ridiculous 
to suppose that thou couldst be troubled by such a thing as a 
heart, I would vow that thou wert in love, since thou sighest 
like some forlorn swain.’ 

Jacques half started up. He had been so absorbed and so 
contemplative that he had not noticed Francois’s approach. 

‘Gad’s truth, boy!’ he exclaimed, ‘thou hast come upon 
me so suddenly that I swear thou hact well-nigh startled me.’ 
Then he broke into a laugh, which had, however, a ring of 
sadness in it, and he said : ‘ In love, forsooth ! and wherefore 
not ? Am I not a man ? But thou art wrong, sweet youth. 

I did but sigh for that which was. Love is no more for me. 
My love is dead. But, come, sit thee down ant tell me some¬ 
thing of thyself. 1 hear that thou art French. Thou art my 
countryman therefore.’ 

‘Ay, but I left France too young to know aught about it,’ 
responded Francois. 

‘ Do thy parents live there still ?’ 

This question caused Francois’s cheeks to burn, and he made 
answer: 

‘ My mother is dead. God rest her soul! She was killed 
on the day that good Queen Mary was wedded to the Dauphin.’ 

‘Ah, that was a day !’ said Jacques reflectively. ‘ How well 
I remember it; or, rathey, how 1 well I don’t remember it, for 
I was too much soaked with wine to remember aught. But 
thy father, what of him ?’ 1 * 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Francois snappishly. ‘I was 
brought here by a man who claimed to be^my father, but who 
is not.’ 

‘ And who is that ?’ 

‘The black-souled knave Renaud, wlufn tfie foul fiend 
clutch !’ 
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‘.Whom the foul fiend clutch !’ echoed Jacques between his 
set teeth, while his eyes flashed anger-fife. ‘Thou knowest 
much of this Renaud ?' 

‘ A^.’* . 

‘ But naught that is good.’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed Francois, with a little laugh. ‘He is 
not even good enough to burn. I pray the saints that I may 
have the pleasure of sheathing this dagger in his false heart.' 
As he spoke he drew his dagger and flourished it menacingly, 
and made a stab at some imaginary figure in the dark. 

‘ Put thy skewer up, boy,’ said Jacques sternly. ‘ I have 
an older score than thee against Monsieur Renaud, and by the 
time I have wiped out mine there will not be much of Monsieur 
Renaud left for thee to practise upon. But thou art young 
yet, and may have ample opportunity to flesh thy maiden steel 
in a worthier carcase.’ 

‘ Who art thou, and \j’hat is thy grudge against Renaud ?’ 
asked Francois in some .astonishment. 

‘I am the devil, and Renaud has cheated me,’ Jacques 
answered cyiucally. 

‘ Nay, be serious,’ said Francois. ' I like not thy levity at 
such an hour. ’ But,* come, tell me something of thyself.’ 

'Tut, man, I*have naught to tell thee, save that I have 
sworn to slay Renaud ! When that is accomplished, I intend 
to renounce the world, and take monastic vows.’ 

‘ Thou art a mystery,’ said Francois in a disappointed tone. 

‘ Ay, and I fain would remain one. Go, get thee to sleep, 
for we will resume our march at dawn of day.’ 

Although Francjois’s curiosity was only stimulated by the 
other’s reticence, he did not feel disposed to pursue his 
inquiries further now, for a drowsiness came over him, and so, 
wishing his comrade good-night, he stretched himself on the 
ground, rolled himself up in his cloak, and was soon asleep. 

The morning broke raw and chill, A heavy dew had 
saturated the ground and the surrounding foliage, and all was 
damp and cheerless. The fifes had smouldered away to heaps 
of white ashes; and as the little band awoke they felt 
dispirited and jaded.^ Many of them had left comfortable 
homes, and this kind,of roughing it, with scant food and only 
the #et ground for a bed, was hard to bear. For a time the 
enthusiasm had clied hut, and if anyone had had the courage 
to suggest a retreat, *it is probable that the majority of the 
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shivering wretches would speedily have retraced their steps 
to the capital. But. with a soldier’s instinct, Jacques took* in 
the situation, and in a cheery voice he sang out: 

‘What ho, for Hawksvale ! By St. Nicholas, but >f all be 
true that one hcaas, my Lord of Hawksvale’s castle will 
afford us rich pickings. Pile up the faggots there and warm 
your chilled blood, and then southward we go.’ 

These words had the desired effect, and soon the hot ashes 
leapt into flames as sticks were cast upon them ; and then the 
men prepared their morning meal, and before half an hour 
had elapsed all were eager and cheerful again, and soon the 
march recommenced. Francois had for some time been very 
thoughtful. He was pondering on the conversation he had 
had with Jacques, until an idea suddenly struck him, and 
watching for an opportunity when he could speak to the leader 
alone, he said in an anxious tone : 

‘Jacques, I believe that thou art my father.’ 

Jacques broke out into a loud laugh, and reined in his horse 
that he might the better give vent to his merriment. 

‘ Art distraught, lad,’ he exclaimed, ‘ or hath some mis¬ 
chievous elf been playing tricks with thy wits during the 
night ? Thy father! Alack! no. Thou mightest have a 
worse sire and I a less favoured son ; but I knew not thy 
mother, boy, and have no kinship with thee.’ 

Francois sighed, and was sorrowful, and murmured dis¬ 
appointedly : 

' Is it ever to be so ? Am I never to know who and what I 
am ?’ He was very depressed, for the mystery regarding his 
parentage weighed upon his mind, and he could not hope now 
to gain any information from Renaud. In fact, so strong was 
his feeling of hatred for Renaud that he thirsted with a strong 
desire to kill him, and he had mentally resolved that if the 
attack on Hawksvale should prove successful he would 
endeavour with his own hand, to revenge the years of wrong 
he and his foster-mother had suffered on the part of Renaud. 

Inspirited by Jacques’s lightheartedness, the litth band were 
soon in the best of moods, and for many hours marched along 
at a steady, swinging pace that rapidly brought them near 
their goal. But it was not until the close of the following day 
that they entered Hawksvale, and saw dimly and afar off the 
battlements of the gloomy castle, as they, were defined against 
that part of the sky where light still 1 ngered. Francois’s 
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heart beat ihpidly, and he was agitated with many hopes and 
fears as he turned his eyes to the castle which was Adrienne's 
prison. Was she still safe? he thought. Had she been spared 
further indignities ? Would the morrow see her free ? 

It v&s decided by Jacques and Kenneth that the attack 
should not be delivered until towards the break of day, for 
there being no moon at this time, the night would be too dark 
to permit of operations being carried on. Jacques, therefore, 
instructed his followers to rest for the next two hours, and 
absolute silence was enjoined, while no fires were allowed to 
be lighted. 

Later, when inky darkness had shut out everything, and 
nothing could be distinguished half-a-dozen yards away, the 
little band was once more put in motion, and stealthily in 
single file they crept through the forest until they were almost 
under the walls of the castle, where they .were to remain, 
waiting for the first glimmering light of dawn, before making 
the attempt to surprise tlte # garrison. 


CHAPTER LX.V11. 

‘ LIKE A WOUNDED TIOE11.’ 

It will be remembered that Bastian had started off from 
Edinburgh two days before the expedition, in order that he 
might warn his master, and so put him on his guard. The 
news threw llenaiid into a perfect fever, begotten l»y his 
passion. The coolness and diplomatic caution which had 
hitherto characterized him seemed to have deserted him since 
he had acquired so much power; and the restraint which he 
had erstwhile been able to exercise ’over himself when he had 
aught to gain was now no longer possible, since what he had 
gained was at stake. For years he Jiad struggled and intrigued 
to reach his present position, and now itt the very moment of 
his fancied triumph it seemed as if all was in a fair way of 
being lost. Bastian’s information therefore threw him into a 
perfect paroxysm of rage, and his first impulse was to fly in 
order that his life mig’ht not be jeopardized, for lie was at 
heart a pitiable craven, and had a terrible fear of death. In 
all probability he would have yielded to this impulse ; but 
what could he do w*fh Adrienne ? It would be a difficult 
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matter indeed to carry her to France against her “will. And, 
besides, his object was to secure legal possession of her fortune, 
and that could only be done by marriage. Once again, there¬ 
fore, and as a despairing effort, he repaired to the Chamber, 
and tried to cajole, end then to coerce her by threats arid fears 
into compliance with his wishes. But she remained steadfast 
and resolute, firmly refusing to become his wife until she had 
seen Francois. In fact, the persistency with which he urged 
her to marry him immediately, and the anxiety he displayed, 
served to put her on her guard, and she began to suspect that 
he was deceiving her about Francois’s recapture. That her 
foster-son had really escaped she readily believed, because she 
could not for a moment imagine that Renaud would have 
been so mad as to have killed him, seeing that by doing so he 
would at once have deprived himself of the only weapon he 
possessed that wqs likely to be of any avail against her. On 
the other hand, if the lad had not escaped, why did Ilenaud 
not produce him ? The convictioy therefore grew upon her 
that Francois had got clear off, and this made her firm as a rock 
against Renaud’s arguments. There are some men who, on 
finding themselves foiled when they have looked for and 
calculated on a triumph, become almost inhuman in their spite 
and rage. It was so in Renaud’s case. Hejiad come so near 
to realizing all his most daring schemes that it was unbearable 
to find himself defeated at the last moment. 

Seeing that threats and persuasions were alike useless, he 
displayed his true character to Adrienne, for his rage and 
chagrin got the better of his judgment, and he revealed him¬ 
self to her as a cowardly bully filled with venomous spite : in 
the heat of his passion striking her a cruel blow in the face. 

Although she was crushed in spirit, and her hfcart^seemed 
as if it were turning to lead, she felt as if she could endure all, 
and bear silently with any indignity so long as Francois was 
safe. Her trials and sorrowr only served to bring out all the 
most noble qualities of her mind. And the mother’s love for 
the boy who was not her son gav.e her strength to .bear with the 
resignation of a martyr the cruelties to which she was exposed. 

‘ 1 will kill you rather than let you out of my hands !’ were 
Renaud’s words, as he left her for the'time being, to give his 
attention to putting his castle in a state to withstand an attack. 

His cowardly threat, which she did ( , not- doubt would be 
carried out, did not alarm Adrienne. Stye devoutly committed 
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herself to tlie care of Heaven, and was fully prepared to meet 
her fate, whatever it might be. 

Although Renaud felt that his castle in itself was strong 
enough to withstand any ordinary attack short of an actual 
siege, Tie was dismayed as he realized *how few were his 
retainers. They numbered altogether about fifty, but not more 
than thirty.of them were really fighting men. He was reassured, 
however, when Bastian told him that his enemies were an un¬ 
disciplined ‘ band of boys,’ quite incapable of any serious effort 
at warfare. 

‘ Then we’ll teach them a lesson that they will long 
remember,’ he said boastfully. ‘ It were more fitting, perhaps, 
that instead of bringing our weapons to bear against them we 
sallied forth with canes and whipped them. But a little 
blood-letting will do them no harm, it may be, and may save 
us from similar annoyances in the future.’ He said this 
banteringly, though he gould scarcely have helped a feeling 
that, after all, it was a sorry joke, because he knew perfectly 
well that Francois would be the moving spirit of the party, and 
young though he was, he had a lion’s courage and all the 
qualities of a soldier. Moreover, was not his mission the 
rescuing of his foster-mother ? and that purpose in itself would 
inspire his followrt’s with enthusiasm and daring. ‘ Bastian,’ 
he said, as he thought over this—‘ Bastian, thou hast ever been 
a devoted and faithful follower of mine, and thy interests arc 
now inseparably bound up with my own. Thou eouldst now 
put the crowning act upon thy devotion by rendering me a 
service which would be so great as to be almost beyond price !’ 

‘ What is it, master ?’ asked the creature. ‘ An I can do it, 
thou hast but to command !’ 

‘ Place in*my power again the youth Francois, and thou shalt 
name thine own reward,’ said Renaud. 

‘That may not be so easy,’ Bastian answered thoughtfully. 

' In thy youth thou wast a sol die*,’ pursued Renaud, as a new 
hope dawned within him. ‘Surely thou hast not lost thy 
cunning in tllte use of arms, ahd art yet capable of making a 
bold dash !’ 

‘ What wouldst thoi^ propose then ?’ Bastian asked with 
curiosity. 

‘I would propose that when these untrained boys, who, thou 
hast informed me, are marching against my castle, come in 
sight, thou shouldst idly forth with half a dozen or so of 
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picked fighting men, and cutting thy way, regardless of cost, 
to Francois, seize him from the very midst of his rabble, and 
deliver him once more into my hands.’ * 

Bastian was silent for a few minutes. He was Jurhing the 
matter over in his mind. Bad as he was, he was not Kicking 
in courage of a certain kind, and the adventure proposed 
recommended itself to him. But, although he had underrated 
the enemy to his master, he did not douht that Francois would 
be well supported. He was anxious, however, to serve his 
master, not from any desire for gain—for strangely enough he 
was not mercenary, but he had a dog’s fidelity, and base as 
his nature was, he was faithful in his attachment. 

‘ I will attempt it,’ he said at last. 

‘ Say thou wilt accomplish it,’ llenaud remarked joyfully. 

‘ 1 cannot accomplish the impossible,’ Bastian returned ; ‘ but 
if it is to be done thou mayst rely on my doing it.’ 

Renaud’s hopes rose rapidly ; he seized and shook his crea¬ 
ture’s hand with delight, and embraced him in accordance 
with the custom of his country. This man might yet save him, 
he thought; and if he could succeed in once more getting 
Francois into his keeping, his dearest wishes might be realized. 
He was elated with the new hope, aftd • exceedingly san¬ 
guine that the hope would become fruition. * Nevertheless, he 
neglected no precaution, for though he could not bring him¬ 
self to believe it possible that Francois could have any con¬ 
siderable gathering, he was determined to be on his guard. 
One of his precautions was the sending out at dusk of some of 
his men as scouts, whose instructions were to bring in word 
immediately the enemy was sighted. It thus chanced that 
one night these scouts returned post-haste with the informa¬ 
tion that the enemy had loitered the vale, and wei'e stealthily 
creeping up to the castle. Beyond this bare fact the scouts 
could say nothing as to the numbers or composition of the 
attacking force, though thejj expressed a belief that there were 
not many. Renaud smiled as he heard this, and rubbing his 
hands gleefully, he murmured, * There may not be many now, 
but there will be fewer in a little while. It is not my fate to 
be destroyed by a puny rabble of beardless boys.’ 

All through the dreary hours of darkness a sleepless vigilance 
was kept in the castle. Renaud himself slept not, but* kept 
moving about throughout the night. A littfe while before the 
day broke, Bastian, at the head of half atfdozen men, all armed 
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to the teeth, left the castle by the sally-port to endeavour to 
seizfe Francois. 

' Fail not!’ said Renaud, as he watched his creature depart. 

'In leSs than three hours Francois shall be within these 
walls,’ <lastian answered boastfully ; ' or call me no more thy 
servant,’ he added, as'he disappeared in the darkness. 

In the meantime Jacques and his followers had taken up 
their positfon within bow-shot of the castle walls, where they 
prepared to wait until daylight should enable them to deliver 
their attack. They were cold, weary, and hungry ; but they 
posted their guards, and observing a solemn silence, threw 
themselves down on the wet ground, in the hope of obtaining 
a brief rest. But Jacques himself was watchful, and on the 
alert, as became a commander ; and so it happened that when 
the night was well-nigh spent, and one of the guards ran in 
exclaiming, ‘ Master Jacques, there are men approaching, or 
rate me a fool!’ the warning was sufficient for Jacques, fie 
instantly aroused all his litjtle band, and bade them be pre¬ 
pared. Then he went forward himself to reconnoitre, aiul 
speedily discovered that the approaching strangers were few 
in number. Returning hastily, lie disposed his followers with 
soldierly skill; divudmg them into groups, but within touch of 
each other, and fpving them orders to let the oneomers get 
into their midst, when they were to surround them and cut 
them down if they showed resistance. 

All unconscious that his presence had been discovered, 
Bastian marched forward a little ahead of his companions, who 
followed in single file, until suddenly they heard a cry of 
command, then a rush of many feet, and they found themselves 
battling furiously with an unseen enemy. 

' Holjl together and strike hard !' exclaimed Bastian, as a 
rallying cry; but he soon discoverecf that he had fallen into an 
ambuscade, and being somewhat in advance of his followers, lie 
was surrounded, while a blow fronj a hackbut brought him to 
the ground. It is certain that he would have been despatched 
there and then, but it happened that Jacques was by, and not 
knowing who the prostrate man was, he exclaimed : 

' Hold your hands, comrades, and secure that foe ; he may 
be able to give us infoifnation.’ 

This timely interference saved Bastian’s life. He was 
grievously wounded and helpless; but his limbs were tied 
with cords, and he waif lashed to the trunk of a tree, where. 
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writhing with pain, and chafing like a caged wild .beast, he 
cursed his ill luck, and called himself a fool for having' run 
into such a trap. 

Daylight at last crept up the eastern sky, and a sidlen day 
broke. The sky «>vas overcast, the surrounding hills were 
wrapped in gray mist, and a nipping wind swept down the 
valley. Of the six men who had accompanied Bastian two 
were slain, but the others had effected their esd&pe in the 
darkness, and had no doubt returned to the castle. The 
victory, however, had not been won without cost, and five of 
Jacques’s followers had bitten the dust. On going to where 
his prisoner was, in order that he might interrogate him, 
Jacques was surprised to recognise Bastian. 

‘ What ho! friend,’ he cried, with a laugh. 1 1 give thee 
greeting. But how is it I find thee in such a plight ? By 
the Mass, but thou hast the look of one who has o’erdrunk 
himself. Now, 1 dare be sworn thou wert not abed last night. 
Truly, sweet friend, thou must mend thy ways an thou wouldst 
Jive long.’ 

Bastian groaned with impotent rage at being thus taunted, 
and with a defiant expression in his bloodless face, he hissed 
out: _ » . 

‘ A curse upon thee, devil! An I were fyee I would teach 
thee how to respect thy betters.’ 

‘ Thy language is not choice,’ answered Jacques ironically. 
‘ But the night’s dissipation has ruffled thy temper. Control 
thyself, good friend, and make thyself agreeable. Come, now, 
tell me, is thy honourable master prepared for our visit ? By 
the Mass, but we are a-hungered, and are impatient to sit 
within his hall. I’ll warrant me that we do justice to his 
venison and his wine.’ <- 

Bastian growled like a wounded tiger that was being teased, 
and he answered savagely : 

‘ Thou wilt find, ’ere thoji hast grown another hour older, 
that the spirit of brfigging will have been taken out of thee. 
Nay, if thou wilt but cut thesg cutsed ropes apd give me a 
weapon. I’ll pound thee into jell}', and hang thy boasting- 
tongue on a tree for hawks to peck at’ 

' Now art thou too kind,’ said Jactjaes sarcastically; ‘ and 
much do I regret me that want of tini’o will not permit me 
to gratify thy very reasonable 'desires. I Iwve business with 
thy master, and until that is settled li,shall have to deprive 
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myself of thy most excellent company. But thou shalt be 
well cared for in my absence, and shouldst thou find thy life 
unbearable my men shall relieve thee of thy burden. Nay, 
man, saowl not nor look so fiercely. Thou art in delicate 
health, and* it were better that thou shouldst compose thy¬ 
self ; for truly, an thou wert to die, thy place could not be 
filled.’ 

Bastiarr fairly foamed as his enemy thus mocked him, and 
wounded and weak as he was he made a desperate effort to 
burst his bonds, but the effort was fruitless, and he leaned 
back against the tree with a groan of pain, while Jacques 
hurried away to form his men ready for the attack, which 
began by a flight of arrows that were directed against the 
soldiers who were visible on the battlements of the castle. 


CHAPTER LXVIli. 

THE MYSTERIOUS JACQUES. 

There was consternation in the castle of Hawksvale when 
the four men whq had escaped from the fury of Jacques’s 
followers rushed back with the news that they had fallen into 
an ambuscade ; *that two of their number and Bastian were 
slain, and they themselves had only escaped with great diffi¬ 
culty. As it was, one of them was seriously wounded, and 
another slightly so; and they all bore the signs of having been 
engaged in a desperate fray. They had evidently conceived 
an exaggerated notion of the enemy's numbers, for they stated 
that an immense army was closing up round the castle. 

Renauci heard the news with dumb amazement and a sense 
of shrinking fear. With Bastian* dead, one of his pillars of 
strength had gone, he thought, and for himself it must be a 
deadly struggle for dear life. Could it be possible that after 
all his great striving his l»op£s were to be shattered, his 
possessions crumbled into the dust, and he, even if he escaped 
with his life, driven forth as’ a beggared fugitive ? 

In that hour of his darkness and mortal fear the thought 
came to him, not Rowing that his enemy was already in 
flight himself, that*this was the work of tire Earl of Both- 
well, and as lig so thougljt he found tongue to utter im¬ 
precations on Botlnvell’s head. But this very thought servetl 
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to unnerve him, for to let Bothwell triumph were a. bitterness 
almost worse than death. And so with the energy of utter 
desperation he applied himself to the defence of his strcgig- 
liold. His men were few, but even those few, if resolute, might 
defy an army, for the castle was powerful, and being se near 
the frontier was always in a state of preparedness against 
sudden attack. The moat was deep and full of water, and 
now the drawbridge was drawn up and the massive«portcullis 
was lowered, so that a formidable, if not an impassable, barrier 
was thus imposed to the attacking force. 

As Renaud strained his eyes in search of his foes he saw 
forms issue like phantoms from the enshrouding mists, and 
then a flight of arrows whistled through the air, and two of 
them found their billets in the bodies of two of his fighting men, 
one of whom, being pierced through the brain, fell instantly 
dead, while the other was disabled. Renaud beheld this with 
dismay, for to lose two of his men, when their number was so 
few, was a disaster. , 

‘ Return that with interest,’ he cried hoarsely, and answering 
to his cry his archers shot their arrows, and he himself seized 
a crossbow, and sped a formidable bolt into the advancing 
column. Then his thoughts flew to his, wretched and un¬ 
happy captive, Adrienne de Bois. And wi'th the meanness 
that was such a conspicuous trait in his composition, he resolved 
that she should have no chance of escape. He knew well 
that Francois's aim and object were to rescue Adrienne, that 
strenuous efforts would be made to effect an entrance into the 
castle, and if once that were done all would be lost. ‘ But 
even in his moment of triumph,’ Renaud thought, ‘ I will 
defeat him, and Adrienne shall die.’ 

He repaired at once to her chamber and entered without 
any ceremony. She had net yet risen, nor had she been even 
disturbed, for from the position of the room she heard nothing 
of the commotion the attack had caused. Renaud’s rude ami 
abrupt entrance startled her into full wakefulness, and with a 
cry of alarm she demanded to know how he dared to intrude 
upon her privacy in such a manner. 5 

‘ Rise from thy bed,’ he exclaimed savagely. ‘ The castle is 
attacked, and I would place thee in safety.’ 

Adrienne’s heart leapt into her mouth, with mingled „fear 
and hope—fear lest this coward should kilj her in spiteful 
anger, and hope that the castle might fall, and she be released. 
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‘ I rise not until thou hast retired,’ she answered with 
dignity. ‘ I may be thy captive, but at least I am not thy slave.’ 

' % There is no time to bandy words, and none for ceremony,’ 
he cricf}. ' Do as I bid thee, or by the Mass thy stubbornness 
may £xeitt« me to strangle thee where thou liest.’ 

Poor Adrienne trembled with terrible fear as the ruffian thus 
threatened her; but still her wounded dignity and sense of 
self-respact gave her strength to answer him. 

‘ If thou art not entirely lost to every sense of chivalry and 
to manly consideration for the weakness of my sex, thou wilt 
leave me,’ she said firmly and yet pleadingly. But he was in 
no mood to listen to pleadings, and certainly not to show pity. 
He was exasperated, and moved by a «desire to give vent to 
his feelings by cruelty. He glared at her with malicious 
anger as he replied : 

'Thou hast always thwarted me, always defied me. But 
know this, the castle is surrounded, should my enemy triumph 
it will be the signal foi»thy death.’ 

' What wouldst thou with me ?’ she gasped with almost 
palsied lips, as she inferred from his tone and manner that he 
intended to kill her. 

‘ I would place thee where none other can find thee, and 
where I can slajf thee as soon as the first of the enemy scales 
the walls, for aft my time has come I swear thou shalt not out¬ 
live me.’ 

His terrible threats and fierce bearing deprived her of her 
strength, for her heart seemed to stand still as a sense of blank 
despair came upon her, and burying her face in her hands, she 
moaned in agony. This only seemed to increase ltenaud’s 
fury, and to exhaust any little stock of patience he had 
remaining, so that he strode fiercely across the room, and 
seizing her, he lifted her like a child, and then, in spite of her 
screams and struggles, he carried her along the stone passages, 
and descending a secret flight of steps he reached a subter¬ 
ranean passage. At the end of this jpissage was a dungeon,* 
which was situated below the castle keep. By this time the 
unfortunafe Adrienne had Swooned, so that he bore her along 
with less difficulty. He had provided himself with the key, 
and opening the d<xy, he carried her into the dungeon, which 

**The reader neecrtcarcely be reminded that all strongholds at this 
period were provided with dungeSns or prisons, which were frequently the 
scenes of unutterable hipnan suffering. 
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was pitch dark and smelt like a tomb ; and in truth it was little 
better than a tomb, for by a diabolical arrangement a trap¬ 
door in the wall could be opened by a lever worked from al>Q,ve. 
The opening of this door gave access to the waters- of the 
moat, so that the wretched victim could be drowned Vke a 
caged rat. Renaud was excited and almost beside himself with 
rage, and without one pitying thought for the poor lady whom 
he was treating with such barbarity, he placed her, insensible 
as she was, on the damp earth floor, and closing the door 
behind him he hurried away. In a few minutes, however, he 
seemed to relent, and seeking out Helen Macdonald, he bade 
her descend to Adrienne’s assistance, and to take coverings, 
restoratives and a light. He then went out to see what pro¬ 
gress the fight was making. 

The attacking force had not gained any advantage, while 
the defenders were presenting a very bold front, though 
Renaud learned with dismay that three more of their number 
had been slain ; but the resolution and the desperate boldness 
of the besiegers showed that they were not to be easily beaten 
off. 

As Renaud peered over the battlements he beheld Francois, 
and knowing that if he could but succeed,in taking him alive 
he would win his cause, he cried to his men : 

‘ A thousand crowns for him who seizes 'that youth and 
brings him in alive! What ho! captain of the guard, con¬ 
centrate thy strength at the castle gate for its defence. Lower 
the drawbridge, and with a dozen of thy best men make a 
bold dash into the enemy’s midst and bring me back that boy, 
and a thousand crowns are thine.’ 

The captain looked at his chief in perfect amazement, 
knowing how mad-brained was the order, for to lower the 
bridge was to give the enenfy a way to enter. He attempted 
to remonstrate, but Renaud, knowing how desperate was his 
case, felt that some desperate remedy must be tried ; and the 
very daring of the deed he ‘proposed might, if done with a 
brilliant dash, be successful. Therefore, he would not listen 
to remonstrance, but sternly ordered the captain fo obey his 
command. The man was a soldier, fighting was his trade, 
and though he recognised the danger ok- the undertaking, he 
merely shrugged his shoulders, and th«n«, calling his ®ien 
together, gave them their instructions. * 

When all was ready the portcullis was raised, the drawbridge 
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was lowered, and the captain, followed by a dozen men, rushed 
aeross to where Francois was directing the movements of a 
bqjly of archers. Nothing that Renaud could have devised 
could have so thoroughly defeated his own plans and played 
intoahis dhemy’s hands. Had his garrison been a powerful 
one the move might have had some change of success, but it 
was too weak to prevail against a determined onslaught; 
though even had it been-otherwise, the step would have been 
a risky one when such a leader as Jacques was in command. 
Most ably seconded by Kenneth, he proved himself to be a 
master of strategy, and seemed to be ubiquitous, while by his 
daring and skill he inspired his followers to deeds of valour. 
Determined at any cost to effect an entrance into the castle, 
and knowing from Kenneth’s statement how small the garrison 
was, he had, by Kenneth’s advice, collected some of his men 
who were to swim the moat, and, by means of rough scaling- 
ladders they had extemporised, to scale the walls. But while 
this plan was being discussed they saw with astonishment the 
drawbridge lowered, and the defenders rush across it. With 
the quickness of soldierly instinct Jacques guessed that this 
bold move was meant to strike terror, and gain an advantage 
by a sudden bloMt; notwithstanding that, he considered it a 
mad act. Warning Francois and his party by a cry, Jacques 
quickly had his men in hand, and, moving at precisely the 
right moment, he swooped down so as to cut off the retreat of 
those who had come out, and in a few minutes he had won 
the bridge. An attempt was made to drop the portcullis, but 
one of the chains got foul, and before it could be cleared 
Jacques and his bold followers had sprung forward and were 
engaged in deadly strife beneath the archway. 

Although the attackers outnumbered the defenders, it 
seemed doubtful for some time? which side would score the 
victory. But others of Jacques’s followers had rushed upon 
the bridge to their leader’s assistance, and soon the defenders 
were forced back inch by incl* until «the courtyard was gained. 
But here 4 encouraged by Renaud, they made a despairing stand, 
and a fierce combat ensued. The captain of the guard, how¬ 
ever, had been shot dead by an arrow almost as soon as he got 
across the bridge, »and his men, becoming demoralized, were 
easily defeated. >Thus the bold movement had disastrously 
failed, and ha*l absolutely4>een the means of placing the castle 
in the hands of the enemy, who now swarmed in to the assist- 
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ance df their leader. The struggle was very unequal, and the 
resistance ceased by reason of most of the defenders being 
slain or overpowered. 

Jacques had not won his victory without loss ; many* of his 
men were prone on the earth, and would never of theiioown 
aeeord rise again. * Francois had fortunately remained scath- 
less during the melee, although he had not hesitated to bear 
his share of the full brunt of the battle. He had singled out 
Renaud, who, blanched by despair and fear to the hue of a 
corpse, fought with mad desperation ; but so unskilfully that 
he did little more than save himself from being cut down. 
At last, however, his strength failed him, and Francois sprang 
forward with the intention of running him through the body, 
but at that instant the sword was struck out of his hand, and 
someone in a voice of thunder cried: 

‘ Hold! spare that man!’ and to Francois’s astonishment 
Jacques threw himself between him and his intended victim. 
Francois was literally dumfounded. • He stood for some 
moments staring in speechless wonderment at the man who 
had thus balked him of his prey. At last he was enabled to 
give expression to his feelings, and, snatching up his sword, 
he exclaimed: , 

' Wherefore, Jacques, dost thou interpose between me and 
the man who for years has inflicted wrong arid injury upon 
me ? For this moment 1 have panted, in this moment I would 
take the full measure of my revenge, but thou of all men 
would shield the impostor from my just vengeance. Stand 
aside, I say, and let me have at him ! I have cruel blows and 
bitter persecution to wipe out—persecution of myself and of 
my beloved foster-mother. Stand aside, I say, while I cut the 
wretch down !’ c 

He stepped forward and raised his sword ; but Jacques, 
with a fierce gesture, thrust him aside with such force that he 
reeled, and only saved himself from falling by great dexterity. 
Jacques’s whole manner had changed. He was no longer the 
pleasant-looking man, full of good humour and geniality. 
There was a passionate expression amounting almost to ferocity 
in his face, and his bearing and wrath suggested danger that 
it were folly to tempt. » 

‘ I have already spoken,’ he hissed hoarsw?.y. ‘ And at thy 
peril strike this man. Nay, an thou dost so much as injure a 
hair of his head, I'll hack thee to mincemeat.’ 
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If Francois was amazed, it may readily be imagined what 
Ilenaud’s feelings were in thus finding a saviour in his hour of 
mortal peril. Fear and exhaustion had deprived him of 
strength. ^Pale to ghastliness, his eyes prominent through 
terrof, his nostrils pinched, and his moui^i drawn, he was like 
a living corpse. His conscience must have smitten him sorely 
in that supreme moment, to have caused such craven shrinking. 
He, who liad inflicted pain and wrong for years, was a palsied 
coward now that pain and death stared him in the face. 
Cowering close to his protector, whose arm he seized, he whined 
out piteously and in trembling accents : 

‘ I know not who thou art, but 1 thank thee for thy inter¬ 
ference. Thou art a true knight, since thou hast interposed 
to save an unfortunate man from the violence of an ingrate. 
1 have been a true and good friend to that youth, but he has 
ever repaid my services with rebellious and wicked conduct. 
Now he has headed a rabble to invade my residence and destroy 
my property. I am a‘peaceful citizen, unused to the arts of 
war, and my only desire is to live at peace with all men. I 
pray you, good gentleman, therefore, protect me. Rid me of 
these ruflians and place that ungrateful youth in my keeping, 
and I vow by tlye Blessed Virgin that half my fortune shall be 
thine.’ , 

As Francois heard the winnings of the lying hypocrite, his 
blood fairly boiled, and he made a desperate lunge at the 
cringing coward; but with marvellous quickness Jacques 
warded off the blow, and again dashed him back and roared 
in stentorian tones : 

‘ By Heaven, an thou dost not obey me. I’ll cleave thee in 
twain ! Thou shalt only reach this man over my dead body.’ 

Fr^nyifis was furious at being thus foiled by the very man 
upon whose assistance he depended, and whom he deemed his 
friend. He did not attempt to reason with himself as to the 
cause which had so suddenly changed Jacques. But smarting 
under a sense of wrong, and inwardly writhing at thus being 
baffled, h% raised the rallying' cry of ‘ For right and rescue !’ 
and as half a dozen of his friends rushed forward he exclaimed : 
‘ What ho ! a traitor there ! Jacques is a traitor to us. Cut 
him down—cut him*down !’ Then he made a fierce onslaught 
on*his antagonist,Glided by his friends, and Jacques thus found 
himself battliilg for his life. For a few moments he did 
nothing more than parry with wondrous skill the furious blows 
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that were aimed at him. Almost paralyzed with fear, Renaud 
crouched behind him. Jacques knew perfectly well that lie 
could not long maintain such an unequal struggle, but 
strangely enough, he had not yet aimed a single blqw, though 
it is certain that hi$ marvellous skill and strength of Wrist 
would have enabled him to cut down some at least of his 
foemen. Now addressing himself to Francois, he cried: 

' Madman! why art thou wasting thy strength and sub¬ 
stance with this impotent rage ? Thou earnest here to save 
thy foster-mother. Yet hast thou already forgotten her. 
Shame on thee ! Thou art an ingrate indeed.’ 

These words had a magical effect on Francois; he seemed 
ashamed of himself. Truly, in his passion he had forgotten 
Adrienne, and his conscience smote him. 

' Leave him';! leave him!’ he called out to his friends. 
‘ There is a lady in distress. To the rescue of Adrienne de 
Bois!’ Seizing this opportunity, Jacques turned to the 
trembling Renaud and said : 

‘ Quick, an thou wouldst save thyself, lead the way to thy 
private chamber.’ 

Henaud needed no second bidding, but, like a startled 
animal, he turned and fled, followed by Jacques. He entered 
the castle, darted along the corridor, and mounting a flight of 
steps, sped down another passage, and dashed into a large 
room, followed closely by Jacques. 

‘ Are we safe from intrusion here ?’ Jacques asked. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ gasped Renaud, as he sank into a chair exhausted. 
'The door is massive ; close it, and shoot the bolts.’ 

Jacques swung the heavy door on its hinges, and then shot 
the ponderous iron bolts into their sockets. The room had 
evidently been built with a view to its being a refuge in time 
of danger. He glanced rohnd, and noticed that arms of 
various descriptions hung upon the walls. At one end was a 
long window, guarded by iron,bars. But his keen eyes also 
noted that these barswefe made to swing aside so as to admit 
of egress by the window, which he guessed at once was meant 
as a means of escape if the occupant of the room were hard 
pressed. 

' Where does that window lead to ?’ he isked. 

‘ On to a terrace,’ Renaud answered. 'Vrom the terrace, 
by means of a trap-door, a subterranean passage^can be gained 
which will give us safe exit from the castle.' 
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Jacques smiled, but it was a smile full of scorn, and of 
deep, designing meaning ; and he muttered between his teeth, 
anc&with smothered fierceness : 

' So ttie hour has come at last!’ 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE MISSION or JACQUES, AN1) HOW IT WAS CARRIE!) OUT. 

Fon some moments nothing further was said by either Renaud 
or Jacques. The former seemed overcome by exhaustion, and 
the latter apparently was examining the room. Then Renaud 
spoke. Fie said : 

‘ 1 owe thee grateful thanks; and thou shalt find that not 
alone in words can I repay. Thou hast saved my life, and 
thy reward shall be commensurate with that great service. 
But tell me, good friend, who art thou, and wherefore hast 
thou displayed so much kindness towards one who is an utter 
stranger to thee ? Truly the world is filled with Samaritans 
of whom we reck but little.’ 

‘ I have not rendered thee this service without a motive,’ 
answered Jacques, as his lips curled in contemptuous scorn. 

Perhaps there was something in Jacques’s tone or manner 
which caused the other surprise or alarm; for arousing a little 
from his lethargic condition, he exclaimed quickly : 

‘ Ah, say you so ! And what is thy motive, good friend ?’ 

‘ Thou art a Frenchman,’ Jacques observed, without answer¬ 
ing the question. From this Renaud was reassured, and 
replied: 

‘ Ay, and so art thou. 1 hail thee welcome as a country¬ 
man.’ 

‘ We will see later on,’ said Jacques mysteriously. ‘ Thy 
name is Renaud, is it not ?’ 

‘ I am the Karl of Hawksvale,’ Renaud answered scornfully 
and arrogaptly, and seeming in that moment to forget his in¬ 
debtedness and his exhaustion alike. 

‘ Thou art still Renaud, no matter how thou mayst gild thy¬ 
self over.’ 

‘'Well, what woafdst thou with me ?’ asked Renaud with 
some warmth, far his vanity ’had been wounded. 

‘Being Renaud, I have something to tell thee,’ Jacques 
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said pointedly, and fixing his keen eyes on the other man’s 
face. 

' To tell me ?’ Renaud exclaimed in great surprise. 

‘ Ay, to tell thee.’ 

‘How so? Who, art thou? and whence comest thou?’ 
Renaud asked this not without some anxiety, and he glanced 
nervously round, as something in his companion’s face caused 
a feeling of alann to come over him. 

' I come from France—from Paris,’ was the answer. ‘As to 
who 1 am, thou shalt learn anon.’ He paused for a moment 
or two, then with great abruptness said: ‘ Thou hast left a 
wife in France.’ 

The remark had the effect that a stinging blow might have 
had on Renaud. He fairly jumped in his seat, and grasping 
the arms of his chair nervously, as his white face grew whiter, 
he exclaimed with trembling voice : 

‘ ’Tis false!’ 

' Where didst thou leave her, then ?’ asked Jacques ironi¬ 
cally. 

‘ I left her nowhere, since I had no wife to leave.’ 

' Then the woman who called herself Marie Jael had no 
claim upon thee ?’ ■ 

Uenaud’s self-possession returned as this question suggested 
immediately to him that the man before him had some know¬ 
ledge of Marie, and trading on that knowledge, had come to 
extort hush money from him. 

' Didst thou know Marie Jael ?’ he asked. 

‘ Thou needest have no fear of Marie Jael herself’ answered 
Jacques prevaricatingly, ' unless the spirits of the dead can 
haunt the living.’ 

' She is dead, then,’ cried Renaud, with a great sigh of 
relief. 

‘ Ay,’ was the monosyllabic answer, but uttered in a tone of 
smothered fierceness. 

‘ God rest her soul then !’ cried Renaud, with a mock ex¬ 
pression of sorrow. . a 

' Amen to that,’ returned Jacques sincerely. ‘ It is to tell 
thee something of Marie Jael that J am here.’ 

All fear had for the moment passed from Itenaud’s mind. 
The information of his wife’s death was wereome news to him, 
and he did not make the slightest attempt to conceal the true 
workings of his mind. During all the years that had passed 
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since that fiay when lie deserted her, he had been tormented 
with a fear that she would ultimately follow him, for he knew 
that she was iron-willed when thwarted, and madly passionate 
when aroused by jealousy. This fear, however, had gradually 
diminished* as the years went on, until latterly he had come 
to the conclusion that she must be dead, or she would never 
have remained quiet so long. Now suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly he had received confirmation of his thought, and he 
accordingly rejoiced. 

' What is it thou hast to tell me ?’ he asked, quite jauntily, 
and rallying from the depression and fear that had a little 
while ago affected him. 

'It will be within thy memory, maybe,’ said Jacques, 'not¬ 
withstanding all that thou hast crowded into it since then, 
that thou left thy wife in the care of thy erstwhile friend, 
one lleibell.’ 

' True, true,’ answered Renaud quickly. ' And he is dead, 
too ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

' Poor devil!’ exclaimed Renaud with a little laugh. 

‘ The Iteibell thou knewest in thy youth is dead, but the 
new Reibcll lives,’ answered Jacques pointedly and enigmati¬ 
cally. ’ 

' She was fafse to me, then ?’ cried Renaud, as another 
idea struck him, namely, that she had borne a son to 
Reibell. 

The remark caused a scowl of passion and hatred to come 
into Jacques’s face, and striking the table heavily with his 
clenched fist, he exclaimed : 

‘ Hast thou no shame ? Or did shame and thee part 
company when thou became an earl ?’ 

Renaud appeared to lose some of his self-confidence at the 
other’s fierceness, and he wore the look of a man who was 
evidently puzzled, if not altogether alarmed. 

‘ Thy remark made my question a natural one,’ he observed, 
as trying to palliate himself. 

‘ But an thy thought had been justified, thou wouldst still 
have had cause to blush, seeing that thou deserted her and 
left her in the hand:, of an adventurer.’ 

'•Truly he was ,<m adventurer and a knave,’ Renaud ob¬ 
served thoughtfully. 

' And yet he was an honester man than thou,’ said Jacques 

-23 
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scornfully ; ‘ for he respected his trust and was faithful to the 
unhappy lady.’ 

‘ Truly then he was a marvel,’ sneered Renaud sarcastieally. 

' He was a man who, beneath his rough exterior, htd some¬ 
thing of the knightjs chivalry.’ ° 

‘ In very truth, he was a prodigy,’ said Renaud mockingly. 

Then, suddenly changing his manner, and displaying anxiety 
and fear, he asked quickly, as he peered into Jacqdes’s face : 

‘ Who art thou ?’ 

‘ Ileibell!’ was the answer. 

Renaud showed signs of trepidation, but quickly recovering 
himself, and summoning effrontery, of which he had an un¬ 
limited supply, to his aid, he exclaimed as he sprang to his 
feet and stretched forth his hand : 

‘ As the flowers that come after winter snows are welcome, 
so art thou welcome, old friend. Thy hand.’ 

Jacques, or Reibell, drew back a little, and said with 
emphasis that slightly startled his listener: 

‘ Thou mayst have cause to change thy opinion before 
long.’ 

‘ How so ?’ asked the other breathlessly. 

' Resume thy seat and listen. I am tho bearer of a message 
from her to thee.’ 

‘ But she is dead,’ Renaud gasped. 

‘Ay ; dead these four years.’ 

‘ Good,’ remarked ltenaud, as he dropped into his seat with 
a chuckle of self-congratulation. ‘ The dead can tell no tales, 
and are not to be feared.’ 

‘ The dead can strike through the living,’ said Reibell 
fiercely. 

Renaud looked amazed and frightened, and starting forward 
in his chair, he asked, in a‘tone that betrayed his nervousness: 

‘ Comest thou here as my friend or foe ?’ 

‘ As thy foe—thy deadly ^nd uncompromising foe,’ was the 
stem answer. 

Renaud sprang to his feet onc,e more, and instinctively his 
hand clutched the dagger that was suspended from his belt. 

‘ Since thou declarest thyself so openly my foe, it were well 
to be on my guard,’ he said. 

‘ As thou wilt,’ answered the other codily ; ' but thou ftadst 
best listen to what I have to telf.’ ‘* 

‘ Be quick in thy telling, then, for time presses,’ Renaud 
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replied with his old arrogance. ' I am not unmindful that 
thou hast saved my life, and I owe thee something for that. 
But still I am not disposed to let thee trifle with my temper 
and my patience.’ 

' Tty and stretch thy patience out a little longer, my Lord 
of Hawksvale,’ said Reibell with cutting irony. ‘ By-and-by 
thou wilt t wish that my story had no end.’ 

‘ I will vote thee tedious an thou dost not proceed,’ Renaud 
remarked, all his fear leaving him, as he thought that it was 
simply a case of money payment which he would have to 
make. 

' I told thee just now that the old Reibell was dead, but 
the new one lived,’ Reibell went on. ' That is true, for the 
Reibell thou left.in Paris is not the Reibell thou seest before 
thee.' 

‘ Thou wert good-looking, but art no longer so,’ said Re¬ 
naud, with a sorry attempt at humour. ' Thou hast dissipa¬ 
tion in thy face, and hast*evidently outrun thy years, for thou 
art older than thou shouldst be, dear friend.’ 

‘ My youth is buried,’ answered Reibell. 

' It is dead, that is certain,’ remarked Renaud caustically. 
' But where didst tflou bury it, good Reibell ?’ 

'With my heart, and that is in the grave of Marie Jael.’ 

This unexpected answer, and the tone in which it was said, 
changed Renaud’s manner; and though he tried to conceal 
the concern he felt, it was very apparent in the tone in which 
he remarked: 

‘ Marie Jael was my wife, and yet thou unblushingly con- 
fessest to having loved her.’ 

‘ Traitor and false knave!’ exclaimed Reibell, displaying 
passion for the first time. ' It is # no shame for me to confess 
that I loved her whom thou abandoned, but my love was 
honest and pure.’ 

Renaud was frightened at thi» outburst and the fierceness 
of Reibell’s manner, but he made desperate efforts to hide his 
fear, and said sneeringly : 

‘ Thou art truly a marvel of virtue; and rest assured an 
thou findest not thy reward in this wicked world, heaven will 
give it to thee.’ 

‘ fool, reserve tfiy taunts, lest they recoil on thine own 
head!’ cried Reifell sternly. ‘ When thou didst so shame¬ 
fully betray Mane Jael, and made me thy wretched tool for 
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deceiving her, I knew nothing of her ; but when’ I came to 
know, I also came to wonder how thou couldst have deceived 
so angelic a woman.’ 

' Well, well,’ said Renaud uneasily, as the speaker ‘paused, 
' what is the sequel pf all this ?’ 

' When I learnt her worth, I learnt to love her,’ Reibell 
went on. 

‘ And of course she returned thy love ?’ observe'd Renaud 
dryly. 

‘ She did return my love, thinking that thou wert dead, and 
she would have given herself to me, but 7 could not deceive her.’ 

‘ I repeat, thou art truly a marvel,’ said Renaud with cutting 
irony. 

‘ Reserve thy sneers,’ cried Reibell, with ji sudden outburst 
of passion, 'or, by Heaven, I’ll strangle thee in thy insolence !’ 

Renaud quailed and shrank within himself, so to speak, for 
he was an arrant craven, and his heart was filled with fear. 
He glanced nervously towards the, door, but the heavy bars 
and bolts firmly resting in their sockets convinced him that 
escape by that means was impossible. Then he turned his 
eyes towards the window, and as Reibell noticed this, he said: 

‘ Thou art anxious to depart. If thou s^ioijldst leave by the 
doorway, thou wouldst fall into the hands qf thine enemies 
without, whose cries reach us even here as they sack thy 
castle. Thou hast said that that window gives access to 
a subterranean passage. By that means, then, thou mayest 
gain thy liberty.’ 

‘ Let us depart then at once,’ said Renaud, with nervous 
eagerness. 

‘ There is a condition attached to thy escape,’ Reibell re¬ 
marked pointedly. 

‘ What is it ? Name it quickly.’ 

‘ In good time thou shalt know it. I have not yet finished 
my story. ’ , 

Renaud made a gesture of impatience, but the other, heed¬ 
ing him not, went on : 

' I have said that I came to love Marie Jael, and she re¬ 
turned that love. But her beauty and her goodness were her 
armour; and though I worshipped Ifer, though the very 
ground she pressed with her foot was pi%cious to me, I iould 
not deceive her. I tore myseff from herein the plea that 
urgent matters called me abroad. I went to the wars; I 
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fought in Flanders and tried to fling my life away. But 
death passed me by. I was taken prisoner at last and con- 
denjned to be hung. Then came upon me an unutterable 
longing* to see Marie Jael once more. Death I feared not, 
but I«could not die until I had seen her again.’ 

He paused, for a deep feeling of emotion had overcome him. 

‘ And didst thou see her ?’ asked Renaud impatiently. 

' Ay ; I* killed my gaoler and escaped. I fled to Paris, but 
it was to find Marie Jael dangerously ill. Her father had 
long been dead; most of her relations were dead, and she 
was all but alone. Tenderly I watched over her, and tried to 
woo her back to life. Ah ! how I hung upon her very breath, 
watching its fiickerings, and cursing the fate that kept her 
from me. She began to grow stronger, and one day said: 
“ Reibell, now that thou hast come back, I shall get better. 
Thou shalt 'make me thy wife when I am quite restored, and 
then I shall know nothing but happiness.” I listened to her 
with aching heart, aiul*no longer able to conceal my secret, I 
told her all. It was a fatfil revelation. 'The shock slew her. 
But before she died, she laid her dying hand on me, and made 
me vow by the love I bore her that 1 would avenge her and 
kill thee for the \vrong thou hadst done her. When I had 
buried her I intended to follow thee and fulfil my vow, but I 
was press-ganged and sent to the wars again, and bear many 
a scar of service against the fierce Turk.’ 

Renaud had grown deadly pale as the recital proceeded, 
and his face was now literally contorted with shrinking fear. 
But he managed to stammer out the question : 

' And why hast thou come here now ?’ 

‘ To kill thee!’ was the fierce rejoinder. 

Renaud staggered and turned livid. The death he would 
so readily have meted out to others appalled him with name¬ 
less terror when turned against himself. He grasped his 
dagger, but it was with a palsied grasp ; then in piteous 
accents of appeal, he whined : 

‘ Reibellj thou wert onqe my friend, and though thou 
mayst be mine enemy now, thou canst not surely desire to 
take my life. I will give thee wealth and power. Thou 
hast but to demand*what thou wouldst have me do, and I 
will* do it, an it be^jfossible.’ 

Reibell looked with unutterable scorn on the trembling 
wretch, and said in a tone of burning contempt: 
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‘ I would not touch thy ill-gotten gold le.st it cursed me ; 
and should I fail to fulfil my vow, the ghost of the dead Marie 
would torture me into madness.’ 

‘ But thou saidst a while ago thou wouldst let me escape on 
some condition,’ Renaud moaned, and looking more like a 
galvanized corpse th&n a living man. 

‘ I did.’ 

‘ Name the condition, then.’ 

‘It is that thou shouldst slay me before I slay thee.’ As 
he spoke he produced a dagger and continued : ‘ 1 am no cut¬ 
throat, and I will kill thee in fair fight. Thou art armed as l 
am myself. We will fight a duel to the death.’ 

' This is madness !’ Renaud gasped in horror. 

‘ It tnay be madness, but there is no way out of it.’ 

‘ Will nothing tempt thee ?’ groaned the unhappy Renaud, 
as he saw his hopes wither up like a parchment scroll in a 
fire, and all his evil schemes rising up around him like mock¬ 
ing fiends as death hovered over him., 

‘ Nothing oji earth,’ said Reibell,' with fierce resolution, as 
turning to the window he swung the bars back, threw the 
window open, and remarked: ‘ There is thy way of escape, 
but thou canst only escape over my dead tyody.’ 

Taking advantage of Reibell’s movement; w'lien his back 
was turned the treacherous and craven Rena&d made a dash 
at him and tried to stab him between the shoulders. But so 
clumsy was he in his excitement that before he could effect 
his purpose, Reibell had taken the alarm, and turning rapidly, 
hurled Renaud across the room with a giant’s strength. 

‘ Stab-i’-the-dark and jiiliable coward!’ he hissed fiercely. 

‘ I gave thee a chance for thy life, but thou wouldst have 
assassinated me, and now thou shalt die an assassin’s death !’ 

Renaud uttered a gasping and piteous cry for mercy, “but it 
passed unheeded. With a ferocity that it would have been 
difficult to have imagined him capable of, Reibell sprang 
upon him, and clutchipg his 'throat in his iron grip, strangled 
him to death. 

Thus ended Renaud’s strange career; thus dissolved away 
his dreams of greatness ; and thus a terrible retribution had 
come upon him in the noontide of his Jife. A few years of 
scheming and reckless indifference to truth and honesty.had 
enabled him to enjoy a brief spell of Court glitter and glare. 
But for so small a thing he had paid a tremendous penalty. 
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and his tumble end was a bitter commentary on the useless¬ 
ness of human aspirations when undirected by a conscientious 
regard for the rights of others. He and his rival, the Earl 
of feothwell, had, so to speak, run their careers together. 
Each^hated the other with an intensity of hatred almost in¬ 
describable. Each longed to encompass file other’s death and 
ruin ; but Chance and Fate had prevented this, though one 
lay dead mow, and the other was a fugitive against whom the 
execrations of an embittered and exasperated nation were 
directed. 

Having committed the deed, Iteibcll rose, and for some 
moments contemplated his victim, whose face was awful in its 
expression of frozen horror. If ever a man died a craven’s 
death, that man was Renaud. Reibell spurned the body with 
his foot. Then he lifted it up with comparatively little effort, 
for he had ‘the strength of a giant. He threw it across his 
shoulder, and lifting the bar of the door and shooting back 
the bolts, he walked d<*wn the corridor and gained the court¬ 
yard, where dead men lay in their blood, and living men 
fierce with passion and wine fought like wolves for the pos¬ 
session of spoil. And over the strange and sickening scene, 
the lurid glare of flickering flames cast their glow, for part of 
the castle was*on fire. Reibell stood for a moment, then 
with both haneft he held Renaud’s corpse above his head for 
a brief instant, and hurled it down into the courtyard like 
carrion. 

‘ My vow is fulfilled,’ he murmured ; ‘ my mission is ended, 
and Marie Jael is revenged !’ 


CHAPTER J>XX. 

KETIUUUTION. 

Francois, on being rebuked—fdl- rebuke it was—by Jacques,set 
off with some of his friends to explore the castle in search of 
Adrienne* Excited and filled with passion, they rushed from 
room to room, and many of them, giving vent to their fury, 
wilfully and stupidly destroyed whatever they could lay their 
bauds on. But Jbis did not find Adrienne, and Francois 
became almost abstracted as he thought that she had either 
been carried away or had fallen a victim to Renaud’s cruelty. 
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In vain did he search and cry aloud her name, ufttil it was 
echoed and re-echoed again by the stone corridors. Still th£re 
was no trace of the missing lady. At last he came to a door 
that was fastened. Summoning his followers, they battered it 
in, and in the room they found half a dozen of the domestics 
huddled together, and almost paralyzed with fright. They had 
taken refuge here when the attacking force had gained 
entrance into the castle, and they had been afraid to'stir since. 
Amongst them was Helen Macdonald, and she was the greatest 
coward of them all. 

‘ Where is the lady whom your tyrant master held captive ?’ 
cried Francois. ‘Speak the truth, or,by the Virgin, you shall 
all be burned alive.’ 

At this threat there was a chorus of whining and yelling, 
but in a few moments Helen mustered sufficient courage to 
speak, and said: 

‘ Spare us, good master, spare us, and thou shalt know. The 
good lady, than whom a sweeter never'lived, is in the dungeon, 
whither my Lord of Hawksvale conveyed her when the castle 
was attacked.’ 

‘ Lead the way to the dungeon instantly, hag, an thou 
wouldst preserve thy useless life,’ cried Francois furiously, and 
menacing her with his sword. 

Trembling and ashen with fear, the wretched woman did as 
she was ordered, first begging for permission to light a torch, 
as the dungeon was dark. Then, followed by the clamouring 
and excited men, with Francois at their head, she guided them 
to the dungeon. But the door was found locked, as might 
have been expected, and Helen said she would go in search of 
the ‘ master ’ and get the key ; Francois, however, pushed her 
roughly on one side, and seizing a hackbut from ocie of his 
followers, he rained a shower of blows on the door; but he 
might as well have battered the solid stone wall. 

‘ A ram, a ram !’ he cried. 

Instantly some of the others rushed away, while Francois, 
in his feverish impatience, continued to hack thej. door, but 
producing no other effect than that of exhausting his strength. 
In a few minutes his companions returned carrying a massive 
beam which they had discovered in the Courtyard. By their 
united efforts this was brought into requisition as a battering 
ram, and beneath its ponderous strikes the doer was splintered. 
Then Francois snatched the torch from the trembling hands 
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of Helen,'mid passing through the aperture, he held the torch 
aloft, and by its glare he discovered the inanimate form of 
Adrjenne prone on the ground. 

Dashing the torch down with a cry of despair, he raised her, 
and b#re Rfer out. She was perfectly unconscious, and white 
as marble and cold as clay, but limp, slfowing that life was 
not extinct. Bearing her in his arms as if she had been the 
lightest of burdens, for excitement lent him abnormal strength, 
Francois hurried into the open air, and thence he carried her 
to one of the chambers in the castle and laid her on the couch. 
A few of his comrades had followed out of curiosity, while 
the others had gone off in search of further adventure, and to 
join in the orgie and the sacking that were being carried out; 
for the vintner’s cellar had been forced, and maddened with 
wine and cognac the men were behaving more like savage 
animals, 'iliey slew everyone of the defenders they could 
catch, and property of value that they could not appropriate 
they wantonly destroyed. Part of the castle was already in 
flames, which, unless checked, threatened to reduce the whole 
pile of buildings to ashes. 

‘Where is that woman ?’ Francois demanded. One of his 
companions turned to go in search of Helen, but she, deeming 
that near Francois was the safest place, had followed, and stood 
trembling on tlfe threshold of the door. ‘ Use thy woman’s 
skill to restore this unfortunate lady,’ he said fiercely. 
‘Shouldst thou fail. I’ll hang thee tip by the armpits and light a 
fire under thee.’ 

Notwithstanding that she was .almost overcome by deadly 
fear, and ready to drop, Helen proceeded to give attention to 
the insensible Adrienne. 

' Look *vell to her,’ said Francois. ‘ In a few minutes I 
shall return, and woe to thee if#she has not recovered her 
senses.’ 

He had allowed his excitement and anger to run away with 
his reason, and being seized with the spirit of destruction that 
animated ^he others, he could scarcely control himself. But 
his craving to destroy tended not towards inanimate objects, 
it was directed against Renaud and Jacques. With Renaud 
he had a long reckoning to settle, and he felt that he could 
not»rest, could noj^*ontain himself, until he had exacted the 
full measure of«revenge; ifhile with Jacques he was so ex¬ 
asperated that he would have slain him without any hesitation. 
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' This expedition is mine/ he thought, ‘ and Jacques is but an 
adventurer. By what right, therefore, has he dared to thwart 
me at the very moment when triumph seemed about to crown 
my effort ? The further outrage inflicted on Adrienne jlc feois, 
and the jeopardy that her life is now placed in/ deiqand a 
terrible reckoning, but that reckoning will be unpaid so long 
as the arch knave and impostor Renaud lives.’ 

With a somewhat reckless youth whose mind was already in¬ 
flamed, such thoughts as these could only serve to still further 
arouse him, and the wrongs of his foster-mother made him 
determined that her wronger should not escape. 

He rushed along the corridor intending to get some of his 
band together, and then hunt Renaud and his protector down; 
but as he approached the entrance-hall he ran against Jacques. 
The unexpected rencontre somewhat disconcerted him, but he 
quickly recovered himself, and drawing his dagger, he sprang 
upon Jacques, exclaiming: 

'Thou art a traitor, and shalt die, since thou hast sought to 
save the life of Renaud, the greatest knave who has ever 
defiled the earth !’ 

He had miscalculated his strength and agility, however, in 
pitting them against Jacques, who, seizjng his wrists in a 
vice-like grip, said hoarsely : 

‘ Fool, art thou bereft of thy senses ? I had a motive in 
saving Renaud from thy fury. I could crush thee now, but 
thou art a silly youth, and 1 spare thee.’ As he spoke lie 
wrenched the dagger from Francois’s hand, and pushing him 
away said, ‘ Restrain thy impetuosity; follow me and 1 will 
take thee to Renaud.” 

His commanding tone, his dignified manner, and a certain 
sadness in his voice, exerted an influence over Francois, who 
replied, with a feeling that, he had somehow made a fool of 
himself: 

‘ Go on, then, I’ll follow.’ 

Witbout another wo pi Jacques turned and retraced his steps 
to the courtyard, and going to the spot where the corpse of 
Renaud lay, with the look of petrified horror on its ! stony face, 
and the glassy eyes staring blankly up to the lurid heavens, 
be said as he spurned the body with his /oot: 

' Behold thine enemy !’ 

‘Dead !’ ejaculated Francois in amazement*,and instinctively 
shrinking away from the ghastly object. 
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‘ Ay, dead,’ responded Jacques mournfully. 

'.But who has killed him ?’ stuttered Francois, scarcely able 
to speak, so great was his astonishment. 

‘ f kijjed him,’ said Jacques sternly. ' I had an older score 
to reqjion with him than thou hadst. He foully wronged one 
who was dearer to me than all the world} and when she was 
dying she exacted from me a solemn pledge that 1 would 
avenge her. I accompanied this expedition that I might fulfil 
my pledge. Behold the evidence that I have done so.’ 

He again spurned the body with his foot as he uttered the last 
words, and gazed reproachfully and reprovingly at Francois, 
who, overcome by a sense of shame, covered his face with 
his hands for a moment and seemed greatly moved. Then 
he dropped on to his knee after the manner of a courtier, 
and, seizing Jacques’s hand, he touched it with his lips, and 
said: 

‘Forgive me; I have misjudged thee. I deserve thy re¬ 
proaches, and will bear jvith them.’ 

‘ Rise,’ Jacques replied.* 'I have no reproaches. I should 
have acted as thou hast done had I been in thy place.’ 

‘ We will meet anon,’ said Francois, wringing the other’s 
hand warmly. ‘ I have found my foster-mother, and left her 
for a moment in'the care of one of the female domestics. I 
will return and temove her to a place of safety, and see thee 
again.’ 

‘No,’ Jacques responded; ‘we shall meet no more. My 
mission is ended. I have nothing further to do save to carry 
out the other half of my vow, which was to enter a monastery 
and devote myself to a life of penitence when I had rid the 
world of this knave. Farewell; while yet thy companions are 
glutting themselves with carnage anil pillage, I would depart. 
Farewell. Thy way is out into .the life and bustle of the 
world ; mine leads me to monastic solitude and seclusion.’ 

Fie turned away and passed out of sight before Franyois 
could recover from his astonishment, or make the slightest 
effort to stop him. For some moments Franyois stood irreso¬ 
lute, and half inclined to follow the mysterious Jacques and 
learn more of his history. But lie was aroused to the peril 
that threatened her Jor whom he had risked so much by dense 
volumes of black snjoke that rolled like clouds before a storm 
wind across the ^urtyard. •The fire in the wing of the castle 
was fast gaining ground, and threatened the whole building 
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with destruction. He glanced down at the dead Renaud, and 
kicking him, muttered savagely : 

‘ Dog, thou hast met the death thou meritedst.’ 

He turned away and hurried to the apartment w4iere he 
had left Adrienne. She had recovered consciousness,-under 
Helen’s care, and she uttered a cry of joy as Francois entered— 
a cry that he echoed, and as he threw his arms about her and 
embraced her, he exclaimed : * 

‘ Dearest mother, thou art saved. Thy persecutor, and our 
enemy, Renaud, has gone to his account, and his castle has 
been given to the flames. But come, let us away ; there is not 
a moment to lose !’ 

Joy and fear almost overcame Adrienne, and it seemed as 
if she would swoon again. Her mind was in a state of wild 
confusion, and she almost fancied that she was the victim of 
some nightmare. She remembered that Renaud had thrown 
her into the dungeon, but from that moment there was a blank, 
and now she beheld her foster-son, a?;d was told that Renaud 
was dead, and his castle in flames. No wonder that she 
was speechless with bewilderment. In a dreamy way she 
made an effort to rise from the couch, but she was too weak, 
and fell back again. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Francois seized her in his 
arms and carried her out. He staggered with his burden to the 
courtyard, that was filled with masses of dense smoke, tinged 
to lurid redness by the flames, which, fanned by a high wind, 
were roaring like a blast furnace. Through the blood-red 
smoke could be seen the dead bodies that lay about on the 
ground ; and two or three wounded men, unable to crawl 
away, and moaning piteously, added to the ghastly weirdness 
of the scene. High over head the flames leaped as if in 
fiendish glee, sending up Myriads of sparks, which, scattered 
and carried by the wind, fell like a rain of fire. Men, frantic 
with drink and excitement, were rushing about like madmen, 
with no aim or purpose; while others, laden with plunder, 
struggled along, leaving as they went a trail of things in their 
wake. So complete had been the wanton destruction that 
furniture had been flung out and smashed into fragments, while 
pictures had been ripped into shreds, and»ruin was everywhere. 

Speechless with horror, Adrienne olyng frantically to 
Francois, who, tottering like a drsnken mail',wind almost over¬ 
come by the dense smoke, struggled along with his burden. 
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picking his Vay as best he could amongst the dead bodies and 
hea|>s of debris of what but a short hour ago had been valuable 
property. He found his way to the gate of the castle, and 
staggered across the drawbridge. When he had gained the 
other «ide of the moat he was overcome, and was compelled 
to put Adrienne down. Fright and suffering had produced 
hysteric mania, and shp was raving. Almost distracted him¬ 
self, he left her on the grass while he went in search of a horse. 
He had not gone many yards when he met some of his com¬ 
panions. 

‘ We give thee greetings, Master Francois,’ they said joyfully. 

‘ My foster-mother is ill, nigh unto death,’ he cried. ' Get 
me a horse, for the love of Heaven !’ 

Some horses were tethered not far off' to the trees, and one 
was speedily, brought. Then Francois lifted Adrienne to the 
saddle, and mounted behind her. She was helpless as a child, 
and he had to hold her tightly in his arms. 

'Whither goest thou, good Francois?’ asked one of his friends. 

‘To Berwick, to place my foster-mother in safety. Were it 
not for her sake, I would not leave you. Look to yourselves, 
and Heaven preserve you.’ 

He put his liorscto the gallop, casting a look back at the 
blazing castle. \n a few moments he reined in his steed, for 
a man had stepped suddenly out from a clump of trees. It 
was one of the band, and recognising Francois, he said : 

‘ Hail, good Francois ! But we have been badly treated, for 
we have enjoyed none of the fun that has been going on there,’ 
pointing to the castle. 

‘ What hast thou been doing, then ?’ Francois asked. 

‘ My comrade and I have been keeping watch and ward over 
the prisoner we took this morning.’ 

‘ Thou meanest Bastian ?’ • 

‘ Ay, he tells us that is his name!’ 

‘ Where is he now ?’ 

‘ Still lashed to the tree as he w*s when the castle was 
attacked.’. ' , 

‘ Kill him ! kill him!’ cried Francois, ‘ for he is a reptile. I 
go to place this unfortunate lady in safety.’ Once more he 
urged his horse into% gallop, and was soon out of sight. 

Then the man cejoined his companion, and told him what 
Francois had safcr 

Bastian, writhing with pain, and his ugly face contorted with 
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fury, was fastened firmly to the trunk of a pine-tree, and so 
tightly had the cords been lashed around him that they had 
cut into his flesh. t 

The two men who had kept guard over him wcre'only too 
glad to be relieved of their responsibility, and one of them said 
mockingly : 

'Thy time has come, sweet youth. We have orders to kill 
thee !’ 

A look of unutterable fear came into the wretched Bastian’s 
face as this was said, and he made a piteous appeal for mercy. 

‘ Wherefore shouldst thou kill me ?’ he exclaimed. ‘ How 
and in what way have I injured thee?’ 

' Thou woiddst have killed us an thou hadst the chance,’ 
growled the man who had spoken to Franyois. 

‘ Nay, I vow that thou art in error, friend,’ whined Bastian. 
‘ I did but come out to try and seize one Franyois, who is the 
veriest knave living. Therefore spare me, sweet sir.’ 

' Thou best, thou poltroon,’ exclaimed the other soldier 
angrily. ' Say thy prayers, for thy hour has come.’ 

The man, who was armed with a caliver, raised it as he 
spoke and examined the priming, whereat Bastian’s eyes 
almost started from his head with terror, and he uttered such 
a shrill, piercing shriek that it reverberated tl rough the forest 
with a startling echo. The next instant the man put his caliver 
to his shoulder, and, taking deliberate aim, fired, shattering 
Bastian’s skull and blowing his brains out. The lifeless body, 
still held by the ropes to the trunk of the tree, presented such 
a ghastly spectacle that the two men themselves turned away 
horrified, and rushed off to join their friends in completing the 
ruin and razing of Hawksvalc Castle, and Bastian’s remains 
were destined to hang there for many and many a long day, 
until the rope, rotten with wet and exposure, gave way, and 
allowed the fleshless bones to crumble in a heap on the ground, 
where they were gradually buried out of sight by the falling 
leaves. So perished the master and man ; both of them in 
the full vigour and robustness of life, but both of' them such 
unscrupulous knaves that the terrible retribution that befell 
them was truly merited. 

The castle of Hawksvale was completely razed to the 
ground, and the body of the first and last'Earl of Hawksvale 
was consumed to cinders by the burning beams that fell into 
the courtyard. For long years the blackened ruins stood 
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ghostly and spectral in their loneliness. The spot came to be 
regarded as haunted, and it was shunned like a pestilence. 
Gradually the ruins crumbled down, and the kindly grass and 
wild floVers in the fulness of time converted them into a green 
mound, anti hid away for ever from human ken every trace of 
the stronghold of Hawksvale and its knavish and recreant earl. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

IN THE WOOF WERE WOVEN LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

Francois pursued his way to Berwick with the half-unconscious, 
and as he thought, dying Adrienne de Bois. It was a terrible, 
nightmare sort of journey, during which his mind was haunted 
with vague fears, and he suffered from almost unbearable 
mental distress. The dreadful thought that his foster-mother 
would die on the road filled him with the wildest alarm. 
Occasionally he had to stop and rest at roadside hostelries or 
lonely farms, and naturally he became an object of wonder and 
suspicion. Utterly prostrated and speechless, Adrienne was 
unable to give any explanation, and he was consequently 
suspected of bearing her off against her will. At one place the 
people tried to detain him, and he only got away by strategy. 

So on he went on* his weary journey, straining his eyes 
eagerly for Berwick, ‘ where,’ he thought, ‘ my sweet foster- 
mother will be cared for by the man she loves, and will find in 
Basile a comfort and a treasure. For all the care thou hast 
bestowed on me, Basile, I have given thee a wife, and hence¬ 
forth I follow the Queen’s fortunes, or fling myself away in 
the wars.’* 

At last, when it seemed as if hi9»strength of mind and body 
could hold out no longer, he rode slowly with his burden into 
the town of Berwick. He had timed himself to reach his 
destination as the shades of evening were deepening, so that 
he might rjpt attract attention. Adrienne had begun to show 
alarming symptoms, and rambled incoherently. It was evident 
she was in a raging fever, and he heaved a great sigh of relief 
as he reined in his jaded horse before the hospitable door of a 
hosfcl, where for the present he resolved to lodge Ad rienne, until 
he could make otMer arrangements. She was received by kindly 
hands, and it was at once seen that she was in a dangerous 
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condition from brain fever. The suffering and persecution she 
had endured, added to the excitement and fright, had told upon 
her, and thrown her into a serious illness. When Francois 
had seen her well bestowed, and had procured a nup,.e and a 
leech, he set off in search of Basile ; but as the magnet turns 
to the pole, so he tufned first of all to the house of old Bomcester, 
where, when he received the last news, Lilian was still living 
with dear Aunt Julie. He would scarcely have been a youth 
and a lover if, after his prolonged absence, and the dangers he 
had gone through, he had not thought of her who held his 
heart. Forthough he had almost entirely abandoned hope of ever 
obtaining her, his heart was with Lilian, as it ever would be. 

lie resolved upon going boldly to the house, trusting that 
the old fanatic was still in Edinburgh, so that he might be 
able to obtain an interview with his lady love. It was with 
somewhat conflicting emotions, and even with misgivings, that 
he approached the portals of Bomcester’s residence and 
inquired for Aunt Julie. He was admitted by an old domestic, 
who was a stranger to him, and, alter some parleying, she led 
him to the reception-room, while she went in search of her 
mistress. He waited so long that suspense had become almost 
unbearable, and his patience had well-nigh reached its 
extremest limit. But at last Aunt Julie presented herself, 
looking a little scraggier, a little sourer, and with the 
inevitable Bible still under her arm. 

‘ Verily, the ways of the Lord are marvellous !’ she ejaculated 
in surprise. ‘ Thou comest like one from the tomb. We 
have had rumours of thee, and they were that thou hadst been 
killed; and next, that thou were ta’en prisoner with the 
Queen’s Majesty.’ 

‘Her Majesty a prisoner?’ he cried, fairly staggering as if 
from a blow, so startling was the news. 

‘ Why, boy, art thou daft ? or hast thou really been buried 
and come to life again ? Surely one or the other, since thou 
knowest not the news, that all the land is ringing with.’ 

‘ The Queen a prisoner !’ he c^uld only repeat, ill dazed and 
sorrowful amazement. 

‘ Ay, by my faith ! Have thy wits left thee ? or hast thou 
been in some heathen country, where nows travelleth not ?’ 

‘ Good Julie, chide me not,’ he said piteously. ‘ For many 
days 1 have been absent from' the capital, and engaged in 
rescuing my dear foster-mother from the hands of a knave. 
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But tell lfte all the news. Sayest thou the Queen is a 
prisoner ? Nay, it cannot be true. They would not dare to 
lay their hands upon her sacred person.’ 

‘Thou art an unbeliever,’ exclaimed Aunt Julie haughtily, 
as though She was a little offended that her word had been 
doubted. ‘The Lord is mighty and just,*an’d scattereth His 
enemies, and the Queen has fallen before His wrath. The 
nobles have taken the crown from her head, and imprisoned 
her in Lochleven Castle. ’ 

‘ Alas ! alas! poor Queen !’ Francois moaned in such dis¬ 
tressful tones that Aunt Julie was touched, and, going to him, 
she smoothed his curly hair with her skinny fingers, and said 
soothingly : 

‘ Sweet boy, sweet boy, though thou art a heretic, thou art 
to be pitied! Thou wert ever faithful to the Queen, but she 
will be a queen no longer, and can give thee no recompense. 
But hast thou no inquiry for one to whom thou swore lover’s 
oaths ?’ » 

‘Thou meanest Lilian,* he said sadly. ‘Tell me of her, 
good Julie, for my weary heart hungers for news.’ 

‘ She goes well, and I will tell thee this in confidence, I 
have sometimes defected her in sighs—sighs for thee.’ 

‘ Sayest thou So ?’ he cried joyfully. 

‘By my faith*but thy groans have soon turned to smiles !’ 
Aunt Julie remarked. 

‘ Nay, mock me not, I pray thee, and keep me not in torture. 
Thou knowest well that joy and sorrow are woven in a piece, 
and while I can weep for my fallen Queen, I can rejoice at 
the news that my sweetheart loves me still. Go on. Aunt 
Julie. Tell me more, I beseech.’ 

‘ Nay, .1 have little but what is bad to tell thee,’ Julie 
remarked, with a long-drawn sigh that resembled the wind 
whistling among withered rushes. ‘ My poor brother lies sick 
unto death.’ She paused to wipe away an imaginary tear, 
and then she added, with another sigh, but which was more 
suggestive of a feeling of delight: ‘ The Lord’s will be done. 
We are but instruments in llis hands. An it pleaseth Him to 
take my dear brother I shall resign myself to the parting, 
though in truth it*will be a sore blow, a sore blow.’ She 
whisked away several imaginary tears this time, and groaned 
a rusty groan tluft almost bftnight a smile to Francois’s lips. 

‘ Where is thy brother lying ?’ he asked. 

24 
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‘ Where else should he lie but here, and be under my care ? 
He fell ill in Edinburgh after the Queen was brought back 
from Borthwick, and feeling that his end was drawing nigh he 
travelled slowly here. He hath often asked about thee. 
Nay, I vow that I am jealous, for he concerns himself more 
about thee than me.’ 

Francois took the skinny hand of the old woman between 
his own, and, patting it coaxingly, said : 

'Be not jealous, dear Aunt Julie. Thy brother hath but 
little love for me. But canst thou not show that thou at least 
hast no hate by letting me have a glimpse of Lilian’s sweet 
face ?’ 

'Thou art a wicked rogue,’ returned Aunt Julie, display¬ 
ing a tendency to fall into his arms. ‘Where didst thou 
learn thy wheedling ways ? 1 vow thou art irresistible. Thou 

shalt have a glimpse of the maiden’s face. In truth, it is a 
sweet face, and I marvel not that thou shouldst love it. Bide 
thee here with patience, and 1 will,bring her to thee, and 
inform my brother thou art arrived.’ 

‘Nay, Aunt Julie,’ he exclaimed quickly, ‘would it not be 
better that thou shouldst not disturb thy brother. Let me 
have but one quiet interview with Lilian to say farewell for 
ever.’ 

‘ And whither goest thou ?’ exclaimed the ’old woman with 
amazement. 

‘ I go to follow the Queen. An she is a prisoner, so will I 
be also,’ he replied. 

‘Thy fidelity deserveth a rich reward,’Aunt Julie returned. 
‘ Thou shalt see. Lilian anon, even though it be but to say 
farewell.’ She hobbled out of the room, leaving him agitated 
and excited, and wondering what all this was tending to and 
what his future would be. „ 

A quarter of an hour passed, though it seemed to him a long, 
dreary and heavy hour. Then the door was gently opened, 
and the angular head and shoulders of Aunt Julie presented 
themselves, and in a few moments the rest of her body came 
in view, while behind her was Lilian, looking more beautiful 
than ever, if that were possible, in spite of an expression of 
care and anxiety that clouded her sweet Qtce. She moved for¬ 
ward with a modest downcast look, and Francois, waiving«all 
ceremony, sprang towards her and enfoldedNqer in his arms. 

‘ Marry, but thou art a forward youth,’ cried Aunt Julie with 
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affected indignation ; ‘and as for thee, minx, thou art wanting 
in hiaidenly bashfulness. I vow that when 1 was thy age I 
rushed not so into a young man’s arms.’ 

The Sweet creature might as well have chided the air, for 
the y<*ung couple heeded her not. In that moment of their 
reunion they were oblivious of all surroundings. But presently, 
when the first transports were over, Lilian said: 

‘ Nay, a (intie, be not severe. Let me enjoy one glint of 
sunshine in my generally sunless life.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ sighed auntie, as if to herself, ‘ thou art a 
woman and must e’en do as women do.’ Then, speaking more 
loudly, she added, ‘ But be careful, child ; men are deceivers 
all. They toy with a woman’s heart only to break it. Heigho ! 
mine was broken very early. ’ 

‘ Poor dear auntie !’ said Lilian, scarcely able to restrain a 
smile, ‘ I thought that thy heart had been too tough to fall a 
prey to man’s deception.’ 

‘ Go to, thou jade, thou dost but mock me,’ cried Aunt 
Julie, waving her off' with a stately flourish of her bony, 
mittened arms. ‘ But get thy billing and cooing done quickly. 
I will to thy father, and return within a quarter of an hour to 
dismiss that bold and saucy youth.’ She sailed out of the 
room, much to ^he gratification of the lovers, who spent the 
next few minutes in speechless caresses. 

If Francois had even for a single moment doubted that 
Lilian loved him, all doubt must have vanished now, as, over¬ 
come with a sense of delicious pleasure, she laid her head on 
his breast, and allowed him to encircle her waist with his 
arms, and press warm kisses on her upturned face. But feel¬ 
ings found words at last, and they told their love as lovers 
have.ever told it, and very briefly and hurriedly Francois re¬ 
counted his adventures since last* he parted from her. And 
when he had finished she said : 

‘ Poor Franyois ; thou hast suffered much, and the loss of 
thy friend Basilc must have sorely paijied thee.’ 

‘The lyss of Basile !’ he.cried, starting in alarm. ‘What 
dost thou mean ?’ he asked in breathless agitation. 

She in turn felt alarmed, as she saw that he was in ignorance 
of what she alluded* to, and it was only on his pressing her 
fm*explanation tluit she said : 

‘ I am sorry I Should be the first to tell thee, but it must be 
told. Poor Basile’s body was found in the river, and they say 
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that he killed himself through unrequited love; for at his 
lodgings he had left a paper on which was written, “ Adriemfe, 1 
die for thee." And yet they say that men have no hearts,’ 
she added with a gentle sigh. 

It was a terrible shock to Francois; it affected fiim deeply, 
and covering his faie with his hands, he gave way to emotion 
that found vent in tears. 

‘ Poor Basile! poor Basile!’ he moaned. ' In thee I have 
lost the truest friend I ever had. But wherefore didst thou 
drown thyself?—for my foster-mother loved thee! Alas! it is 
one more crime to be added to the list of many which 
the knave Renaud was guilty of. And with thee dies the 
secret of my birth, and I can never hope now to learn who I 
am, or aught of the father who begot me.’ Then suddenly 
he turned to Lilian and exclaimed, ‘ Lilian, I am but an out¬ 
cast, a something to be despised, and am unworthy of thee.’ 

‘ Thou ratest thyself too severely,’ was her gentle answer, 
as she twined her arms about his neck*'to comfort him. 

‘ Odds bodkins!’ exclaimed Aunt Julie, entering at the 
moment. 'Hast thou no shame, .child, that thou canst em¬ 
brace tligt silly youth in such a fashion ? Come, thy father 
wishes thy presence. Get thee gone, youug man, for the hour 
grows late ; and I am charged by my brother 'to tell thee that 
to-morrow night, at eight o’ the clock, thou canst come to his 
chamber, and he will give thee some good advice.’ 

Once more embracing Lilian, and even kissing the parch¬ 
ment cheek of Aunt Julie, much to that dear soul’s amaze¬ 
ment and delight, notwithstanding that she exclaimed in tones 
of injured virtue, ‘ Was there ever such impertinence ?’ 
Francois took his departure, his brain in a whirl, and joy and 
sorrow struggling for the mastery. r 

He hurried back to the kostel, where he learned that his 
foster-mother was very ill and delirious. He passed the night 
in broken and feverish sleep, filled, with fantastic dreams, and 
whenever he awoke it vjas to see in imagination, in the dark¬ 
ness of his room, the dear form qf Lilian, and thq drooping 
body of poor drowned Basile; and ever in his brain, as he 
dozed off again, ran the pitying thought, ‘ Why didst thou 
drown thyself?—for Adrienne loved thee^’ 

The following day was scarcely less weary than the night 
had been. The hours seemed leatlen-weighr&d, and spiritless 
and restless he wandered from place to place, learning from the 
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gossips all *the details of Basile’s death, and of the Queen’s 
imprisonment by her subjects. At one moment there came 
upop him a strong impulse to rush off to Edinburgh and offer 
his sertrices to the captive Queen; and the next the voice of 
love «ried*out, ‘Stay,’ and the voice of duty, ‘Thy foster- 
mother needs thee.’ So he alternated throughout the day, 
until night brought him some relief, and as eight was chiming 
by the bells he found himself at Bomcester’s house, and 
without seeing either Aunt Julie or Lilian he was ushered by 
the domestic into the old man’s bedchamber. Bomcester was 
propped up with pillows in a great chair. His hair had be¬ 
come snowy white, and his unkempt and grizzled beard 
added to the ghastliness of his face, which was sunken and 
haggard with pain and disease, while his eyes seemed to glow 
with an unnatural light. 

‘ I give thee greeting, young man,’ he said in a hollow, husky 
voice. ‘ I have prayed to the Lord to send thee to me before 
I died, and He has answered my prayer. The sands of my 
life run rapidly out, and f am about to enter into my eternal 
rest. I am glad that it is so, for I am weary. Life is a 
passion and a disease, and death is the cure.’ 

A fit of painful coughing deprived him of breath, and it was 
some time before he recovered sufficiently to proceed. When 
he could again speak, it was obvious the attack had left him 
weaker. 

‘ Listen,’ he said. ' Thou hast professed love for my child ; 
and since thou hast rendered me some service and saved me 
once from the fury of Bothwell’s brutal soldiers, I would mark 
my sense of thy conduct by giving thee Lilian for thy wife ’— 
Francois’s heart quickened its beats, and his breath came in 
jerks—‘but thou must choose between her and the Queen. 
Thou art aware that her Majesty l*as fallen, and I predict she 
will never rise again. The Lord’s wrath has beaten her down, 
as it will beat down all those who do evil and cling to her 
idolatrous faith. Turn from the wratji therefore. Embrace 
the new fajth, and I will givjs thee a fortune and my child.’ 

He paused, and fixed his burning eyes on the youth’s face 
to watch the effect of his speech. Francois endured a terrible 
struggle with himsel#, for he knew now that the moment had 
conie when he must* declare for love or Queen. But at last 
the conviction ca#f?e upon hiifi that his duty to the Queen had 
ended. She was a captive in the hands of her enemies, and 
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how could he, a friendless, powerless youth, hope to he of any 
service to her now ? So love conquered, and bowing his head 
as if he still felt a sense of shame, he said : 

‘ I accept the conditions, for love’s sake.’ 

A look of triumphant joy lighted up the fanatic’s «pallid 
features, and stretching forth his trembling hand, he dragged 
a small-wheeled table, on which lay a large open Bible, nearer 
to him, and exclaimed in breathless tones : 

* Come hither. Lay thy hand upon this blessed book, and 
say as I say. “ By this holy book I swear to embrace the re¬ 
formed faith, to be a good and staunch Protestant, and sustain 
and uphold the new doctrine in the face of persecution and 
trials, let them be ever so heavy ; and I further swear to be a 
loyal and true and faithful loving husband to Lilian Bomcester, 
as I hope for God’s mercy.” ’ 

Francois repeated the words in a clear and distinct voice, 
and when he had finished, the old man seized his hand and 
cried : 

‘ I have brought thee into the i’ofd. The Lord watch over 
thee. I greet thee as my son.’ Overcome by the effort he 
had made, he sank back exhausted and gasped for breath, but 
presently he muttered in broken sentences*: ‘ Go—go—I have 
finished. We shall meet no more on this sic^e of the grave. 
My fortune and Lilian are thine. Use them well. Farewell, 
farewell.’ 

Francois turned away and left the chamber, feeling like one 
who walked in a dream. He fain would have sought Lilian 
then, but the old domestic met him on the stairs and showed 
him to the door, and he, being like one who was swayed by 
an influence which had thoroughly subjected him, uttered no 
word, but passed out into the dark street, and w'andered jlown 
to where the many-voiced tea was sounding hoarsely. There, 
baring his heated brow* to the cold, salt breezes, he sat down 
to collect his scattered thoughts and calm his agitated mind. 

Francois never saw Bomcester again, for in two days from 
that eventful night the old fanatic lay dead. And,more than 
three weeks passed before he was once more permitted to 
clasp his affianced wife to his breast, as, in the early days of 
her sorrow for her father’s death, Lilian Secluded herself; for, 
strange and eccentric as he was, she was' (jevotedly attached 
to him. 

During those three weeks Francois devoted himself to his 
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foster-mother, watching and tending her with all the solici¬ 
tude of a dutiful and affectionate son. When she was con¬ 
valescent, he acquainted her with his good fortune; and 
after she had congratulated him and chided him greatly for 
renouncing the faith in which he had been brought up, she 
inquired for news of Basile. Then, with Heavy heart, he told 
her what had occurred. The news fell with cruel force upon 
her, and it*was some time before she was able to express her 
thoughts: 

‘ Poor Basile !’ she moaned. ‘ God rest his soul! In him I 
have lost one who would have been a tender husband, for he 
died of love for me, and thou art now an orphan.’ 

‘An orphan !’ cried Francois, as the truth suddenly dawned 
upon him. 

‘ Ay, an orphan, for Basile was thy father!’ 

Francois Bowed his head and wept, and in a flood of memory 
came back all the thousand kindnesses and solicitudes that 
Basile had displayed towards him, and he understood it all 
now. But the poor Jester's voice was stilled, his kindly heart 
cold in the coldness of death ; and Francois could only weep 
and weep again : for some, sorrow can find no other vent save 
tears. • 

Six months later Lilian Bomeester became his wife, and in 
the new life ai*d new state that opened up before him he 
found an abiding joy. The shadows of the past would never 
pass away, but the brightness of the future would soften them. 

Aunt J ulie did not long survive her brother, while Adrienne 
de Bois, broken-hearted and weighted with a sense of great 
weariness, went back to the Queen, and for twenty-two long 
years shared her cruel captivity, until the shameful tragedy of 
Fotheringwy crushed her; and within a month she had fol¬ 
lowed her beloved royal mistress tm ‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.’ 


THE END. 
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